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Preface 


The second edition of this book is still intended to provide the reader with a complete 
introduction to infrared and electro-optical imaging systems. The first edition quickly 
became outdated and we are sure this will be the case with this edition as technology 
continues to progress at ever faster rates. The major changes from the first edition are 
that now systems can be characterized by a system contrast threshold function just like 
the human eye. Second, the target task performance metric can provide more accurate 
performance predictions than the previous limiting frequency methods. We added a sec- 
tion on target search and a section on laboratory testing of imagers. Finally, we included 
a summary of past performance modeling efforts that is useful to keep us ail grounded 
and remind us how system performance has evolved over the years. 

This book includes a strong emphasis on the analysis and design of military imaging 
systems. Imaging systems can be analyzed with the same tools and techniques as electrical 
circuits and modern communications systems. The requisite courses for an undergraduate 
electrical engineering degree provide the majority of skills necessary to perform detailed 
system-level performance evaluations. Linear-shift-invariant (LSI) system principles and 
analytical function manipulations combined with calculus and domain transformations 
provide the mathematical foundations of imaging system analysis. Here, the system begins 
with the various sources of light, continues with its propagation through the atmosphere, 
the formation of an image, conversion to an electrical signal at the detectors, subsequent 
signal processing, and display to a human observer. This book presents a systems analysis 
approach, which allows an understanding of this complex process and results in quan- 
titative characterizations of performance metrics such as modulation transfer functions, 
minimum resolvable temperature difference, and probability of object discrimination. We 
then use these metrics to analyze a number of imaging systems. 

We begin with an introduction to two-dimensional functions and mathematics 
used to describe image transfer characteristics and imaging system component models. 
Next, LSI principles are presented to show image transfer characteristics for applica- 
tion to imaging systems. In this edition, we also describe work on how to address non- 
shift-invariant systems that are undersampled. The final background chapter is that 
of diffraction, showing the fundamental limits of imaging system performance. In this 
chapter, the diffraction concepts of coherent imaging systems are presented to show the 
development of the incoherent diffraction principles. This background information is 
included in Chapters 1 through 4. 

Following the review of basic background material, the components of an imag- 
ing system are presented in Chapters 5 through 11. An imaging system “map” is used 
to chart the flow of information through the system. The map begins with the source 
of radiation and traverses through the atmosphere and into the imaging system. The 
path continues with the image forming optics and then onto the detector. The detec- 
tor converts the light into an electrical signal that is amplified and processed by system 

xiii 
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electronics. This electrical signal continues to a display or, in some cases, an automated 
or signal processor. A display converts the electrical signal into an optical signal for 
human visual consumption. The human eye is typically included as part of system per- 
formance, so it, too, is considered a component in the imaging system. Each of the 
components in the map is addressed in a chapter. These chapters include component 
descriptions, component analysis techniques, and LSI modeling descriptions. 

The emphasis then turns to infrared and electro-optical system performance de- 
scriptions, design rules, and examples and systems issues. Chapters 12 through 16 pro- 
vide infrared and electro-optical system performance through a historical performance 
model perspective, the contrast threshold of the eye, imaging system performance as 
calculated today, target search and detection, and laboratory testing of imagers. These 
are the chapters where the components are brought together to provide an overall sys- 
tem description. The sources of radiation and the atmosphere are typically not included 
in imaging system performance estimates intended for generic application to a variety 
of target, background, and atmospheric conditions. The analysis process then contin- 
ues here as system-scenario performance, which includes the source, atmosphere, and 
imaging system performance characteristics to give discrimination performance of an 
imaging system within a given scenario. These chapters provide a number of analysis- 
and-design exercises that solidify the LSI concepts. 

There are two target audiences for this book. The first is the senior or first-year gradu- 
ate student with an interest in electronic imaging systems. This book is intended to provide 
these students with the necessary tools to enter an engineering position in the field of 
infrared or electro-optical systems. It provides them with the nomenclature, component 
descriptions, and performance parameters to understand sensor-related issues. The second 
audience is the practicing engineer who requires a reference of sensor and basic scenario 
performance calculations. Numerous analyses and designs are given throughout the text. 

The authors would like to thank a number of people who made this book possible. 
Lirst, we would like to thank everyone who helped with the first book: Keith Krapels, 
Rich Vollmerhausen, Nancy Davis, Larry Andrews, Pierre Schonbaum, Kenneth 
Barnard, Michael Currin, Roy Williams, Carl Halford, Stacey Taylor, Raymond Deep, 
Glenn Vinson, John Schroeder, Norm Kopeika, Barry Johnson, John Gunderson, Glenn 
Boreman, Charles Bray, Rich Vollmerhausen, Gary O’Brien, Mike Lloyd, Shapour 
Ahmadi, Bill Blecha, John Leachtenaur, Lew Boyleston, Gerald Hoist, and Sarah 
Edwards. I would also like to provide a special thanks to the first edition co-authors 
Paul Cox and Tim Edwards as around half of the information in this book remains the 
same, I would like to thank all those who helped make a significant difference in this 
second edition including Jon banning, Jim Waterman, Mel Kruer, Mark Greiner, Paul 
Norton, Steve Moyer, and Todd DuBosq. Special thanks goes to Brad Preece and Joe 
Reynolds for their significant help and their successful attempt to keep us straight in an 
ever increasing complexity of systems and to Rich Vollmerhausen who changed the way 
systems are evaluated and designed (it was a joy to work with him during this change). 
Linally, I want to thank Keith Krapels for starting this book in a pub when I was weak 
and temporarily forgot how much work books are and especially Mel Lriedman and Jon 
Nichols, my co-authors, who started and finished strong while keeping my spirits up! 


Ron Driggers 


Introduction 


In the past decade since the first edition of this book was written, significant prog- 
ress has been made on how infrared and electro-optical systems are analyzed and 
designed. One new performance metric is the target task performance (TTP) met- 
ric; not to be confused with the target transfer probability function (TTPF). The 
TTP metric replaces the previous Johnson criteria approach and provides good 
analysis and design results for all imagers, including staring thermal imagers. It 
improves end-to-end system performance modeling by more accurately reflecting 
human perception. 

Two large changes occurred around the turn of the century: (1) Sensors went 
from producing limited dynamic range analog outputs to digital 14- to 16-bit out- 
puts. This change was critical for taking advantage of the increased sensitivity of 
staring focal plane arrays over the previous generation of scanned arrays. (2) This 
increased output also enabled the use of real-time image processing and condition- 
ing. Both of these advances resulted in more than doubling the range performance 
of imaging infrared sensors. 

In the past decade, image performance has been positively impacted by advances 
in signal processing. Examples of such signal processing include localized contrast 
enhancement, super-resolution, electronic zoom, and image fusion. These enhance- 
ments are important for gaining higher performance in an imaging system. In the 
case of image fusion, it is unclear how to model the change in range performance. We 
provide brief descriptions of the signal processing enhancements just mentioned, but 
leave it to other sources to provide detailed descriptions of how advances in signal 
processing are approached in terms of modeling range performance. 

Significant advances have also been made in detector technology. It is now be- 
coming common to have midwave and long-wave infrared capabilities on the same 
focal plane. This combined capability on the same focal plane is called a dual-band 
infrared system and is considered by the U.S. Army to be the “third generation” of 
thermal imagers. The combined bands give an overall higher performance because 
the higher performing band can be used in any given situation (e.g., cold weather, 
smoke, wet targets, long-range identification). Dual-band technology and other ad- 
vances in detector technology are covered in this book. 

It is an explosive time in infrared and electro-optical system technology devel- 
opment. New imaging system capabilities and methods are evolving at an amazing 
rate. Areas of recent imaging technology emphasis are laser range-gated imaging 
and short-wave infrared systems. New detector technologies include type II super- 
lattice and large-format persistent surveillance focal planes. These are only a few 
examples and the new technology keeps coming. We expect this book to be of 
limited use in another ten years due to this rate of technology development. How- 
ever, we attempt to cover the basics and provide the reader with a timely learning 
resource and reference. 
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Introduction 


1.1 Introduction to Imaging 

Humans have five senses: sight, sound, touch, taste, and smell. The data rates associ- 
ated with each of these senses vary considerably. Most scientists agree that touch, taste, 
and smell have extremely low information rates compared with those of sight and 
sound. Using generous estimates of a 12-bit sound amplitude resolution and a hearing 
bandwidth of 20 kHz, the human sound data rate is in the ballpark of 240 Kbps. A 
conservative estimate of the sight bandwidth with 8 bits of amplitude resolution, 125 
million picture elements (or retinal detectors [1]), and a 10-Hz imaging rate results in 
10 Gbps. These data rates confirm our commonsense appreciation of vision and verify 
that the visual data volume to our brain is orders of magnitude larger than all the other 
senses combined. 

In likeness of the eye, humans have created a large number of vision, or imag- 
ing, devices with high-data-rate information collection capabilities. Imaging devices 
range from endoscopes used in surgery to night vision devices used on the battle- 
field. The analysis and design techniques presented in this book are applicable to 
these types of imagers. 

The first major category of examples and scenarios used in this text concen- 
trates on long-range (i.e., large object distance) imagers. A major design and analy- 
sis issue with these systems is whether a particular object can be discriminated at a 
given distance under defined conditions. The second major category of applications 
is best described as situational awareness sensors. These sensors are for driving, 
flying, and personal mobility. In this application, the task is not to discriminate a 
target from the background, but to discern details of the scene or background. The 
last major category is surveillance and threat warning. These applications tend to 
be wide field of view or regard and utilize fixed focal length sensors. They combine 
some of the characteristics of targeting sensor performance and some of the char- 
acteristics of situational awareness but with an increased emphasis on automated 
processing instead of human observers. The subject matter in this book provides 
both the designer and the analyst with the necessary tools to address these issues. 

The title of this book, Introduction to Infrared and Electro-Optical Systems, 
may seem redundant because electro-optics has been previously defined as “the 
field of systems that convert photons to electrons,” [2] regardless of wavelength. 
Systems that include the spectral region of 0.4- to 0.7-pm wavelengths, the visible 
light band, are described as visible sensors. Those responding to the spectral region 
(0.7- to 1 4 -pm wavelength light) are referred to as infrared sensors. The infrared 
spectrum is further divided into four subregions. The near-infrared (NIR) region is 
from 0.7 to 1.1 pm, the short-wave infrared (SWIR) region is from 1.1 to 3 pm, the 
midwave infrared (MWIR) region is from 3 to 5 pm, and the long-wave infrared 
(LWIR) region is from 8 to 14 pm. 

In this book, electro-optical (EO) systems are those that respond to wavelengths 
within the 0.4- to 3-pm region (note that this includes the visible, NIR, and SWIR 
bands). Typically, most of the light collected by an EO sensor corresponds to light 
that was reflected by objects in the scene. The 3- to 5-pm (MWIR) and the 8- to 14-pm 
(LWIR) band imagers are collectively infrared sensors and are called forward-looking 
infrared (FLIR) systems or imaging infrared (fiR) sensors. Typically, these sensors re- 
spond primarily to light that is emitted by objects in the scene. Although the analytical 
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techniques for the FLIR and EO sensors are similar, the performance descriptors are 
different. For example, many of the infrared imager performance parameters are 
described with the concept of differential temperature quantities, where EO systems 
are described in terms of radiant contrast. 

1.2 Infrared and EO Systems 

Figure 1.1 is presented throughout this book as an example of a standard model (and 
road map) in the study of infrared imager and EO systems. The diagram depicts a 
cascaded system where the input signal is the optical flux associated with the target, 
and the output is an image presented by a display for human consumption. The 
object flux is either reflected external radiation or self-emitted radiation. This flux 
then passes through the atmosphere, which degrades the amplitude and changes the 
phase of the radiation. These effects manifest themselves as a reduction in informa- 
tion content of the signal. Furthermore, particles in the atmosphere reflect unwanted 
stray light into the sensor. The EO or infrared sensor’s first component is the optics 
that collects the photons from the target, background, and stray atmospheric flux. 
Then, the optics image the scene onto a detector plane. The detector transforms the 
light into electrical signals that represent the spatial distribution of the flux ampli- 
tude leaving the scene. The detector system may be a staring array, a linear array, or 
a single detector. A staring array is a two-dimensional (2D) arrangement of detec- 
tors and a linear array is a column (or a few columns) of detectors. In a linear array 
system, a scanner moves the image across the detectors. For a single detector system, 
a 2D scanner moves the image across the detectors in the horizontal and vertical 
dimensions. Under the detector array is the readout integrated circuit or ROIC. 
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Current ROIC technology is principally analog. An example is a charge coupled 
device with electron wells to store charge and a clock to read the wells out progres- 
sively by rows or columns. Research into first-generation digital ROICs is aimed at 
reducing the power and complexity of the ROICs. Electronics consist of preamplifi- 
ers, postamplifiers, filters, processors, digitizers, and digital signal processors. These 
components can be considered signal conditioners because the primary purpose of 
the electronics is to prepare the detector signal for either display or automated image 
processing. The electronic output signal can then be converted to an optical signal 
that can be displayed for human vision. In some systems, the signal undergoes ad- 
ditional analysis in a target tracker, automatic target recognizer (ATR), or an aided 
target recognizer (AiTR), whose output is used for operator cueing. 

The goal of this book is to provide the reader with the analytical tools required to 
relate input to output by stepping through each of the above-described steps. In the 
process the reader will be made aware of the key system parameters and the trade- 
offs involved in system design (e.g., sensitivity vs. resolution). We will also expose the 
reader to the latest technologies available for modern-day infrared and EO systems. 


1.3 Wavelength Dependencies 

The design or analysis of an imaging system for a given purpose yields performance 
indicators that are strong functions of wavelength. This spectral dependence results 
from many factors, including the scene’s characteristics, atmospheric degradation, 
and the individual response of the sensor’s components. 

First, the object of interest, or target, has two surface characteristics defined 
as reflectivity and emissivity. Typically with EO sensors, the important target pa- 
rameter is reflectivity, whereas emissivity is typically dominant in infrared sensor 
analysis. That is, targets with reflectivities near that of their backgrounds are dif- 
ficult for EO and NIR sensors to exploit. Targets with emissivity (and temperature) 
characteristics near that of their backgrounds are difficult for infrared sensors to 
exploit. Both reflectivity and emissivity are functions of wavelength. A detailed 
discussion of these characteristics is presented in Chapter 5. 

Once a photon leaves the target in the direction of the sensor, the atmosphere 
changes the photon path by refraction or scattering. The process whereby the at- 
mosphere transmits or absorbs photons is highly dependent on the characteristic 
frequency or wavelength of the radiation. Figure 1.2 shows the atmospheric trans- 
mission (MODTRAN) of a 1-km horizontal path length at sea level under tropi- 
cal and subarctic winter conditions. Tropical and subarctic winter conditions were 
chosen since they are expected to bracket transmission under normal conditions, 
for example, no smoke. Note that transmission is high for the visible, NIR, SWIR, 
MWIR, and LWIR bands. Sensors are not effective in the 5- to 8-pm band because 
of poor atmospheric transmission at these wavelengths. 

The transmission of light through an imaging sensor can also be characterized 
as a function of wavelength. The optical sensor components, comprising lenses, 
filters, and mirrors, have reflectivity and transmission characteristics that are highly 
wavelength dependent. Finally, detectors convert photons to electrons with an ef- 
ficiency that is a strong function of wavelength. 
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Figure 1.2 Atmospheric transmission for a 1-km horizontal path. 


The diffractive nature of radiation depends on wavelength. Diffraction can be 
thought of as the curving and spreading of electromagnetic waves that propagate 
through space. This phenomenon is observed in the atmosphere and in vacuum 
and is a consequence of the wave nature of electromagnetic radiation. Short wave- 
lengths tend to propagate in straighter lines; long wavelengths tend to curve more. 
The pertinent factor is the ratio of the wavelength compared to the characteristic 
size of the obstruction. 

Diffraction limits the quality of an imaging sensor. Ideally a point source is im- 
aged as a point. Because of diffraction a point source is typically imaged as a blur 
called the point spread function. The blur or point spread function typically has an 
approximately circular shape whose diameter is proportional to the wavelength and 
inversely proportional to the size of the obstruction. This implies that diffraction 
effects are most important for small apertures and long wavelengths. 

Each of the characteristics introduced above is discussed in more detail in later 
chapters. All of these characteristics must be considered to effectively design or 
analyze sensors. For example, averaging transmission or some other wavelength- 
dependent characteristic such as detector spectral response over a spectral band and 
using these averages for each system component may cause significant error in per- 
formance estimates. While the error may be acceptable in some limited applications, 
a more accurate solution requires the wavelength response of each component to be 
treated separately. The collective system response is then determined by summing the 
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individual wavelength responses of the entire system (object, atmosphere, sensor, 
display, and observer). 

1.4 Typical EO Scenario 

We define EO systems as those that utilize the 0.4- to 3.0-pm waveband. The hu- 
man eye is responsive to part of this waveband (i.e., 0.4 to 0.7 pm); therefore, EO 
systems provide images that are similar to normal human vision. Some EO systems 
extend into the near- or short-infrared spectral region, but can include the human 
visual band. The signal from targets, backgrounds, and clutter (objects that could 
be easily mistaken for targets) typically has a large reflective component in the EO 
wavelength band. Illumination, sometimes called external radiation, is provided by 
sunlight, moonlight, starlight, or artificial means. Targets and backgrounds reflect 
the external radiation as shown in Figure 1.3. Reflectivity differences in the 0.4- to 
0.7-pm band are perceived as color by the human visual system. In the EO wave- 
length band, surface reflectivity is a strong function of wavelength. The radiation is 
not only reflected by the targets and background, it is also reflected, or scattered, by 
atmospheric, aerosol, smog, or smoke particles. Radiation reflected by targets and 
backgrounds must also be transmitted through the atmosphere before being col- 
lected by the EO sensor. Transmission lessons from the atmosphere have prompted 
the development of human-made obscurants. Smoke is a widely used battlefield 
cloaking obscurant intentionally introduced to inhibit radiation transmission. Scat- 
tering by smoke particles between the target and sensor is intended to make target- 
background contrast negligible. 

The signal that enters the sensor is a mixture of target and background reflec- 
tions that have been transmitted through the atmosphere along with atmospheric 
scattered radiation. This radiation enters the sensor aperture and some percentage 
(again, as a function of wavelength) is transmitted to the sensing elements. The 
sensing elements can be detectors, tubes, or image intensifiers. Image intensifiers or 



Figure 1.3 Typical EO scenario. 
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low-light detectors are used when moonlight, starlight, or a small active illuminator 
provides the source. The output of the sensing elements is amplified, processed by 
electronics, and routed to some monitor or display device. Humans then view the 
display device for information-gathering purposes. 

A human uses the information shown on the display to detect, recognize, or 
identify targets. The detection task is the process of determining if a potential tar- 
get is present. The recognition task is the gross classification of targets into major 
groups such as tanks, trucks, ships, cars, and the like. The identification task is a 
higher level of discrimination within a major group fe.g., discriminating a T-62 tank 
from a T-72 tank). In the past decade, a large number of discrimination tasks have 
been investigated so that metrics could be provided for these tasks. Force protection 
and antiterrorism activities have driven the development of these target metrics. 

The output of the sensor electronics is not always displayed and viewed by a 
human for interpretation. In some systems, the output of the EO system is input to 
an ATR or AiTR. In these cases, a signal or image processor performs part or all 
of the detection, recognition, or identification tasks. In the AiTR case, the human 
bears the burden of the final classification level (i.e., an AiTR processor may detect 
objects, whereas the human performs the recognition or identification). 


1.5 Typical Infrared Scenario 

The typical infrared sensor provides a visual representation of an object at night and 
is especially useful when there is little visible light. The infrared sensor is used for 
battlefield night vision, surveillance of unlit areas, and fire detection within smoke- 
filled spaces onboard ships. There are two primary infrared transmission windows 
through the atmosphere: MWIR (3- to 5 -pm band) and LWIR (8- to 14-pm band) 
and this convention is used by most engineers. In the remainder of the infrared 
band, the atmospheric absorption is too high for long-distance imaging (see Fig- 
ure 1.2). MWIR and LWIR bands may mean slightly different spectral regions: 
sometimes the LWIR band is defined as the region between 8 and 12 pm. 

A typical scenario for an infrared sensor is shown in Figure 1.4. Although 
solar reflections can influence the perceived image dramatically (especially in the 
MWIR), the usual mode of infrared operation is at night. All bodies above the 
temperature of absolute zero emit electromagnetic radiation according to Planck’s 
law. A hotter object corresponds to higher levels of electromagnetic radiation. As 
the temperature of the object gets hotter, the peak wavelength moves to shorter 
wavelengths so that at very hot temperatures the radiation is perceived by the 
eye as light. The emissive surface characteristics of the hot object determine the 
spectral emission weighting of the radiation. The emitted radiation propagates 
through the atmosphere, where a percentage reaches the entrance aperture of the 
sensor. The amplitude and phase of the radiation entering the sensor aperture 
are altered by the transmission properties of the lenses and filters and by the re- 
flectivity of the mirrors. When the radiation illuminates the detectors, a portion 
of the photons are converted into electronic signals. Like EO systems, these sig- 
nals are presented to observers through displays or are input to computer target- 
recognition equipment. 
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Figure 1.4 Typical infrared scenario. 

Some engineers describe sensors that operate in the 3- to 5-p.m or 8- to 12-pm 
wavebands as imaging infrared (I 2 R) sensors but most describe these sensors 
as forward-looking infrared (FLIR) sensors. This historical term is also used to 
categorize the progression of infrared imaging through the designation of first-, 
second-, and third-generation FLIRs. The differences in the generations of FLIR 
technology are discussed in Chapter 12-16. 


1 .6 Analytical Parameters 

Modeling of a typical infrared and EO scenario requires a large number of imaging 
system, target, and atmospheric parameters [3]. They can be grouped into illumina- 
tion, target, atmospheric, optics, detectors, electronics, display or processing, and 
human visual parameters. Some of these parameters are listed in Table 1.1. Sensor 
analysis begins with a mathematical description of system components showing all 
independent variables. To make progress, approximations or simplifying assump- 
tions are usually made. Many of the errors in sensor design are committed at this 
early stage. There is no substitute for a clear understanding of the required function 
of a system, characterization of the sensor components, and characterization of the 
target, background, and sources as well as atmospheric parameters. 

Table 1.1 is not an exhaustive list of parameters. Many of them are functions 
of both wavelength and space. Some of the parameters change with time and some 
are relatively constant. Other important system requirements or attributes include 
mechanical specifications (jitter and drift), size, weight, power, cost, reliability, and 
maintainability. 

One begins to see the complexity of infrared and EO sensor design. There are 
easily over 100 parameters to address before construction of a infrared or EO sen- 
sor can begin. Depending on the application, certain parameters may be more or 
less important. Without knowledge of the system’s purpose or an understanding 
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Table 1.1 Analytical Parameters 

Illumination Sensor detector 


Spectral irradiance 

Target 

Reflectivity 

Emissivity 

Size and spatial characteristics 
Temperature 

Atmosphere 

Weather conditions 

Obscurants 

Transmission 

Optical transfer function 

Scattering 

Sensor optics 
Lens transmissions 
Mirror reflectivity 
Filter transmission 
Aberrations 
Diffraction 

Aperture size and shape 


Responsivity 
Detectivity 
Noise characteristics 
Detector angular subtense 

Sensor electronics 
Temporal characteristics 
Digital or analog 
filter characteristics 

Display 

Resolution 

Brightness and contrast 

Human psychophysics 
Temporal response 
Image transfer function 
Brightness dependence 

ATR or AiTR response 
Discrimination probability 
False-alarm rate 


of the approximations and assumptions inherent in the model that describes the 
performance of the system, it is possible to inadvertently neglect one or more pa- 
rameters and produce a system that fails to meet specifications. 


1.7 Sensitivity and Resolution 

The performance of infrared and EO sensors can be discussed in terms of two gen- 
eral parameters: sensitivity and spatial resolution. Sensitivity involves signal and 
noise levels including signals from the target, signals from the background, and 
noise signals that can make it difficult to see either the target or the background. 
Noise has a large variety of sources originating from both the sensor and the envi- 
ronment. Sensitivity is especially important when viewing objects with small image 
signals that can be drowned out by large noise sources. Frequently the image signal 
is the difference between the target and background signal. Having an adequate 
image signal is a major consideration when evaluating sensor designs. Radiometry 
is a discipline that describes the amount of radiation that leaves the object and 
eventually illuminates the sensor detector. Radiometry, optical design, detector per- 
formance characteristics, and detector sample times are of primary importance in 
sensor sensitivity analysis. 

If a sensor has sufficient sensitivity, intelligent decisions on object detection, rec- 
ognition, or identification can only take place with adequate resolution. Resolution 
is influenced by every stage of the process: the atmosphere, sensor optics, sensor 
detector, sensor electronics, and the display/observer. Important considerations are 
atmospheric turbulence, the diffraction or aberration limits of the optical system, 
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and the detector size and shape with respect to the optical focal length of the sensor. 
Electronic response, display resolution, and many other parameters also contribute 
to the resolution of the overall system. 

In some cases, resolution and sensitivity are conflicting parameters. For ex- 
ample, for a well-designed system with a fixed optical diameter, an increase in the 
system focal length will typically increase resolution and decrease sensitivity and 
field of view. Sensitivity and resolution issues usually provide the most important 
sensor trade studies. Requirements analyses address the specification of a sensor 
that has sufficient sensitivity and resolution for a given application. 

A comparison of EO and infrared sensors shows that sensitivity is more impor- 
tant for infrared systems. Detectors that respond to the visible and near-visible wave- 
lengths typically provide better performance than those of infrared detectors. The 
shorter wavelength photons of the visible light provide a higher energy in the electron 
conversion process. Also, the development of visible detectors has been the subject of 
much research for a longer period of time. Therefore, the higher sensitivity of EO de- 
tectors and smaller size gives EO sensors better characteristics than infrared sensors. 
In general, EO systems have adequate sensitivity even with high resolution. Typical 
EO systems are resolution limited. Infrared systems are typically more sensitivity 
limited than EO sensors, so more attention must be paid to the sensitivity parameters 
in infrared system design. This is especially true for scanned infrared systems. Staring 
array infrared systems have much more signal to noise due to the amount of detector 
time on a target. Many infrared systems are background noise limited where other- 
than-target sources drown out the target signal (recall that all objects are emitting). 


1 .8 Linear Systems Approach 

The linear systems approach to sensor analysis is convenient in determining the re- 
sponse of an imaging system. Imaging systems can usually be considered linear shift- 
invariant (LSI) systems, where the LSI system is defined as having the properties 

L(af(x - c) + bg(x - d)) = aL(f(x - c)) + bL(g(x - d)) (1.1) 

where a and b are multiplicative constants and c and d are shifting constants. Here 
f(x) and g(x) are functions of the independent variable x, and L denotes the LSI 
operator. 

Equation (1.1) states that a LSI system is one in which the response to a sum 
of different inputs can be obtained by considering the response to each input sepa- 
rately. The expression also states that shifting the independent variable does not 
change the result. The response of an imaging system can be considered the sum- 
mation of a set of point-source responses. For example, the image of a point-source 
object provided by an EO or infrared system is desired to be a point-like image. 
Two point-source objects would produce two point-like images. The superposi- 
tion aspect implies that the sum of two separately imaged point-source objects 
would produce the same two point-like images. Also, when an object is shifted, the 
image is shifted, but unchanged in appearance. Finally, a brighter point-source ob- 
ject would produce a brighter image. 
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Imaging systems can be treated as LSI systems in most cases, where any target 
or background source can be represented as an infinite number of weighted point 
radiation sources. The collective response of the sensor to these point sources yields 
an accurate representation of the sensor image. Again, there are two very important 
aspects of LSI sensor analysis: sensitivity and resolution. 

Sensitivity is typically addressed through radiometric analysis. Superposition 
holds here as a characteristic of flux, or radiometric power (for noncoherent optical 
systems). Resolution is addressed in a manner very similar to that used in complex 
circuit and signal analyses. An impulse response is determined for the system and 
applied to the input signal by way of 2D convolution to produce an output image. 
This approach can also be performed in the spatial frequency domain. The imaging 
system transfer function is multiplied by the input object spectrum to produce the 
output image spectrum. 

Each system contributor or component has its own impulse response and trans- 
fer function including the atmosphere, optics, detector, electronics, mechanical as- 
pects, display, and human vision. The system impulse response can be determined 
by the convolution of all component impulse responses, and the system transfer 
function can be determined by the multiplication of all component transfer func- 
tions (just like in circuit analysis). Chapter 3 provides a detailed description of this 
approach. 

While the LSI approach gives good results, not all components provide LSI 
responses. For example, the impulse response of the human eye is a nonlinear func- 
tion of display brightness. These nonlinearities are treated by fixing parameters 
within a range such that the behavior of the component can be assumed linear. 

A LSI sensor analysis can result in a characterization using several parameters. 
Sensitivity parameters are described by system intensity transfer functions (SITFs) 
and noise equivalent temperature differences (NETDs) or noise equivalent irra- 
diance (NEI). Resolution performance can be given by an impulse response or a 
modulation transfer function (MTF) for the entire system. Sensitivity and resolution 
parameters can be combined to give an overall performance indication of minimum 
resolvable temperature differences (MRTD or just MRT) for infrared systems or 
minimum resolvable contrast (MRC) for EO systems. More recently, the sensitivity 
and resolution rollup is quantified by the system contrast threshold function (CTF). 
MRT, MRC, and CTF curves are provided as a function of spatial frequency (i.e., 
sensitivity plotted as a function of resolution). 

The MRT, MRC, and CTF are important parameters because sensitivity and res- 
olution are not independent. These functional curves give a sensor analyst a quanti- 
tative performance measure of a sensor in terms of both sensitivity and resolution. 

A sensor user may want to know how far away a particular target can be de- 
tected, recognized, or identified. Because sensor performance curves are known, 
target size and contrast are needed along with viewing path atmospheric character- 
istics. A discrimination criterion is used to provide the minimum number of cycles 
across a target to detect, recognize, or identify the target. The spatial frequency 
corresponding to one of these tasks coupled to the atmospheric transmission and 
the target-to-background contrast can be used to determine the probability of de- 
tection, recognition, or identification of the target as a function of range (distance 
from the sensor to the target). 
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1.9 Summary 

The material presented in this book is provided in three sections as shown in Figure 
1.5. Part 1 provides a background review of the mathematics, LSI systems, and dif- 
fraction principles necessary to perform sensor analysis. Part 2 describes LSI system 
component modeling associated with the targets and backgrounds, atmospheric 
path, each of the sensor components, and the human visual response. Emphasis 
here is on introductory modeling of these components. Finally, Part 3 combines 
the LSI system methods and the component models to provide overall system-level 
performance estimates for infrared and EO sensors. Infrared systems are presented 
first because many of the principles that apply to EO systems were developed for 
infrared systems. Design issues are discussed where they affect sensor component 
performance. Intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) systems are also 
covered along with persistent ISR systems (P-ISR). Examples of real systems are 



Background 

Mathematics 
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Components 

Sources of Radiation 
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EO/IR System Performance 
Search and Detection 
Laboratory Measurements 


Figure 1 .5 Organization of this book. 
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used throughout the text to illustrate analysis and design principles. Finally, we 
close out the book with some descriptions of new systems that are currently being 
fielded. 


1.10 Guide to the References 

No effort was made to give a comprehensive set of references. Instead we confined 
ourselves to those books we felt would be most useful to the reader. 

References with content similar to that presented in this book include Dan- 
iels (2010) [4], Holst (2008) [5], Lloyd (1975) [3], and Waldman (1993) [2], 
Although Kopeika (1998) [6] does not focus on infrared sensors, he does cover many 
of the topics treated in this book. Mathematics useful for electro-optics is given in 
Andrews (2003) [7] and Bracewell (2000) [8]. Linear systems are discussed by Lathi 
(2005) [9], Strum (2000) [10], and Gaskill (1978) [11], but only the book by Gaskill 
deals with linear systems in the context of optics. There are many books on optics. 
Books we have found useful include Hecht (2001) [1], Jenkins (2001) [12], and Pe- 
drotti (2006) [13], One of our favorite books for detectors is Dereniak (1996) [14], 
Burle (1974) [15] gives a succinct treatment of radiometry and photometry. A more 
complete treatment of radiometry and photometry is given by McCluney (1994) 
[16]. The material in this text on testing and evaluation is supplemented by that in 
Holst (2008) [17]. Encylopedic treatments of material presented in this book are 
given by Driggers (2003) [17], Wolfe (1993) [19], and Zissis (1993) [20], 
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Mathematics 


This chapter is designed to provide the reader with the mathematical tools required 
for the modeling and analysis of infrared and EO sensor systems. The development 
of these models will allow the practitioner to predict system performance, arguably 
the single most important ingredient in sensor design. It is assumed the reader has 
an undergraduate background in engineering or physics and has some familiarity 
with Fourier analysis and linear system theory where convolution and correlation 
operators play a prominent role. Linear operators can be used to capture much of 
the physics needed in describing components such as lenses, detectors, and displays. 
The mathematical background provided here will also prove useful in understand- 
ing and modeling diffraction effects (Chapter 4). 

Much of the emphasis in this chapter is on transitioning the principles of linear 
system theory from one to two dimensions, as imaging systems tend to be mod- 
eled with 2D functions. The transition presented here is not a rigorous one; how- 
ever, it will allow the sensor analyst to develop many useful models and perform 
various design analyses. More in-depth discussions on complex numbers, func- 
tions, and transforms applied to optical systems can be found in Goodman [11] and 
Gaskill [10]. References by Ross [20] and Stemler [22] on communications theory 
may also prove useful to the reader since the mathematics is similar. Goodman, for 
example, states that “optics has gradually developed ever stronger ties with com- 
munications and information sciences.” Other good references on the mathemati- 
cal modeling of optical systems are given at the end of the chapter. We begin this 
chapter with a review of complex functions. 


2.1 Complex Functions 

The sensing systems described in this book are all designed to measure the electro- 
magnetic field generated by various sources. The propagation of this field through 
air (or other media) is often described mathematically by a sinusoid (or combina- 
tion of sinusoids) with temporally and/or spatially varying phase. This description 
naturally lends itself to the use of complex functions, or phasors [12]. A complex 
function can be represented in the form 


g(x) - v(x) + jw{x) (2.1) 

or in the form 

g(x) = a(x)e’° (x) (2.2) 
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Equation (2.1) gives the complex function in Cartesian coordinates where the real 
part of the function is v(x) = Re{g(x)j and w(x) = Im{g(x)} is the imaginary part 
of the function. Equation (2.2) gives the function in polar form, where the non- 
negative amplitude of the function is a(x) and 0(x) is the argument or phase of the 
function. The complex conjugate of the function is denoted g * (x) and is obtained by 
changing the sign on the imaginary part of (2.1) or the phase of (2.2). The relation- 
ships between the Cartesian and the polar forms of the function are summarized in 
Table 2.1. 

The polar-to-Cartesian coordinate conversion is determined using Euler’s 
relationship [21] 


e /<M*) _ cos ( ( | ) (x))+ jsin(§(x)) (2.3a) 

where cos($(x)) is the real part of the function and sin(<|>(x)) is the imaginary part of 
the function. Euler’s relationship can be easily manipulated to also write 


e jMx) _ 


sm(®(x))~ 

2; 

(2.3b) 

J®(*) 1 p -j®(x) 
cos(<E)(x))- 2 

(2.3c) 


In a particular model we may be interested in how the waveform (modeled 
as a complex function) is altered by the atmosphere as it travels toward a detec- 
tor. Modeling these phenomena requires the practitioner to be familiar with the 
manipulation of complex functions. The operations that will be encountered 
here consist of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and convolutions. 
Addition and subtraction of complex functions are generally accomplished in 
Cartesian coordinates with both the real and imaginary parts adding or sub- 
tracting directly. Multiplication and division are more tractable in polar coor- 
dinates, where 

ci\{x)e _ ci\ (x) —j[< i>i(:c)— <i>2 W 1 

a 1 (x)e-' (S,2{x) ~ a 2 (x) 

aMe-'^aMe-'^ = a l (x)a 1 (x)e~> [(S ' M+Q,l(x)] 

Note that while vector division is not defined, complex function division is 
providing a 2 {x) ^ 0. Transform and convolution operations are addressed 
this chapter. 


(2.4) 

(2.5) 

defined 
later in 


Table 2.1 Cartesian and Polar Relationships 

a(x) = |g(x)| = s]v 2 (x) + 

<P(x) = arg[g{x)]= tan 

v(x) = Re (g(x)j = a(x) cos(§(x)) 
w(x) = Im {g(x)J = a(x) sin(fy(x)) 


w 2 (x) 

i w(x) 
v(x) 
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2.2 Common One-Dimensional Functions 

A number of one-dimensional (ID) functions must be understood before functions 
can be extended into two dimensions. The discussion here has been limited to those 
that are useful in infrared and EO sensor analysis. Table 2.2 lists these functions 
along with their definitions. These functions are frequently used to model the be- 
havior of system components such as apertures, detectors, and analog to-digital 
samplers. For example, the Gaus(x) function may depict the spatial distribution of 
the intensity in a cathode-ray tube (CRT) display spot. More often, however, the 
analyst is required to scale, dilate, or translate the listed functions in order to suc- 
cessfully model a specific component. 

Consider, for example, the function shown in Figure 2.1. Compare it with the 
definition of the rect function given in Table 2.2. 

The amplitude of the function has been scaled by two and the origin translated 
to x = 1. Finally, the width of the function has been dilated by a factor of 4 so that 
the width of the rectangle is four units. Note that when x is set to 3, the argument 
of the rect function becomes 1/2, a discontinuous transition point for the rect func- 
tion. Because integrating over a specific point does not contribute to an integral 
(unless that point is a delta function), the value of a function at a discontinuity can 
be chosen freely. A common choice is to pick a value that is the mean of the function 
just to the left and just to the right of the discontinuity. In general, a function f (x) 

/ x — XC\ i 

can be scaled, translated, and dilated via f(x) — > af I — - — I where a is the scaling 

constant, b controls dilation (width), and the origin is shifted to x 0 . 

There is no substitute for practice in the manipulation of functions, so a number 
of problems are given at the end of this chapter. For example, it should become obvi- 
ous that the rect(x) function can be represented as rect(x) = step(x + 1/2) step{l/2 - 
x) or as rect{x) = step(x + 1/2) - step(x - 1/2). Another worthwhile exercise is to 
represent the tri(x) function with a number of ramp(x) functions. The end goal, of 
course, is to choose the simplest possible representation for the particular problem 
at hand. Representation in one form may cause a great deal of unnecessary math- 
ematics (e.g., when transformations are required), whereas representation in a dif- 
ferent way may provide a straightforward evaluation. 

The delta function, sometimes called the impulse or the Dirac function, is 
one of great practical importance in describing the performance of infrared and 
EO system components. It is used widely by both engineers and mathematicians 
in a number of fields. It is not a true function because it is not defined when its 
argument is zero. See Hsu [14] for a discussion of generalized functions and their 
relationship to the delta function. The impulse function is characterized by infinite 
height, zero width, and possesses an area of unity. In fact, the definition given in 
Table 2.2 could be modified with the use of rect or tri functions instead of the 
Gaus function. The representation is designed to have vanishing width but area 
equal to one. Regardless of how the delta function is represented, it has three very 
important properties: 


<S(x-xo) = 0 x ^ xo 


(2.6a) 
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Table 2.2 

One-Dimensional Functions 




Name 

Function 

Definition 

Graph 


Step 

step (x) 

0, x<0 


step(x) 


1, x>0 


Signum sign (x) 


1, x > 0 
0, x = 0 
-1, x < 0 


Rectangle red (x) 



Ramp 


ramp (x) 


0, x < 0 
x, x > 0 


Triangle tri (x) 1 -|x|, |jc < l| 

0, Ixl > 1 


Sine sine (x) sin(nx) 

nx 


sign(x) 





-1 

1 



rect(x) 




3 





1 



-2 2 


ramp(x) 



tri(x) 



sinc(x) 



(. continued ) 
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Table 2.2 

Continued 



Name 

Function 

Definition 

Graph 



Delta 8 (x) 


limb-, 0 



5(x) 


oo 


1 1 


Even impulse 88 (x) 
pair 


Odd impulse 8s (x) 
pair 


Comb Comb (x) 


8 (x + 1) + 8(x - 1) 


8 (x + 1) - 8(x - 1) 


88(x) 



8 s (x) 



YZ „«(*-») comb(x) 
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f(x) 


L. 

-2 


t 

2 

k 

1- 

| | 


-1 12 3 


Figure 2.1 


f(x) = 2 red 



X 


*2 

J g(a)8(a - x 0 )da = g(x 0 ), *t < x 0 < x 2 (2.6b) 

*1 


8 


x - xo 
b 


\ 

= \b\8(x - xo) 


(2.6c) 


Three related functions are composed of delta functions. The first two are the 
even impulse pair and the odd impulse pair as shown in Table 2.2. These functions 
are simply the summation of two impulse functions, where the first is an even func- 
tion configuration and the second is an odd function configuration. Delta functions 
have a number of uses in engineering practice. The Fourier transform of a harmonic 
signal with fixed frequency is given by a delta function placed at the frequency of 
oscillation. Additionally, the comb function is an infinite sum of delta functions that 
can represent the sampling nature of discrete detectors in space or a digital sampling 
process in the time domain. 


2.3 Two-Dimensional Functions 

Two-dimensional functions play a key role in the modeling and evaluation of infra- 
red and EO sensors. Most infrared and EO systems form an image at a 2D plane 
(e.g., a detector array or film). The complex wave propagating through the atmo- 
sphere and the sensor can be represented in a 2D (transverse to the direction of 
propagation) plane as well. As a result, sensor components can usually be described 
by 2D functions that have some symmetry in either Cartesian or polar coordinates. 
Symmetry reduces the complexity of both the problem formulation and the math- 
ematics necessary to evaluate the expression and should be invoked whenever pos- 
sible. A special class of 2D functions is those that are separable in some particular 
coordinate system. A 2D function is separable in Cartesian coordinates if 
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g(x,y) = gx{x)gy(y) 


and in polar coordinates (r = 


Jx 2 + y 2 ,0= (tan 1 (— )) 
x 


if 


(2.7) 


g(r,0) = g R (r)g e (0) (2.8) 

In simple terms, a separable function is one that can be written as the product of 
ID functions of orthogonal independent variables. Separable functions make the 
analysis of 2D systems much simpler. For example, the 2D Fourier transform of a 
separable function is the product of the ID Fourier transforms. An example of a 
separable 2D function is shown in Figure 2.2. The top graph shows the function, 





Figure 2.2 Two-dimensional triangle function. 
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fx(x) = 5 tri 


x ■ 


7 


and the second graph shows fy(y)-5tri 


functions multiplied give 25 tri 


x-9 x - 13 


y - 13 
5 


The two 


, as shown in the bottom graph. Be 


.75 

careful about making generalizations about separable function shapes. The prod- 
uct of two triangle functions may, at first thought, be conceived as a pyramid. The 
product of the two triangle functions’ values at every point along the x and y axes 
causes the unexpected curved shape along the diagonal. Only when viewed as slices 
parallel to the coordinate axes is the true shape of a triangle present because the 
multiplier of the triangles along each line is a constant. 

As one can imagine, an infinite number of separable functions exists. Just us- 
ing the functions shown in Table 2.2, we would have 144 different combinations 
of functions where a function in the x direction is multiplied by a function in the 
y direction. In fact, sums and differences of functions in one direction multiplied 
by sums and differences of functions in the other direction give 2D functions that 
are separable. Shifting and scaling of functions provide even more combinations of 
separable functions. 

Three 2D functions commonly used in image modeling are the cylinder, Gaussian, 


and sombrero functions or cyl(r), Gaus{r), and somb(r). Despite the single argument, 

these functions are two dimensional because f(r) = f r (\[x^ + y 2 ), that is, f e (6) = 1. 
That is, they are circularly symmetric, where r is the radial variable. The three func- 
tions are shown and defined in Figure 2.3. The cyl(r) function is useful in represent- 
ing circular aperture stops, pupils, and mirrors. The Gaus(r) function is useful in 
modeling laser spot intensities and electronic beam written display spots. Finally, 
the somb(r) function is similar to the sinclx) function, but in two dimensions and 
has the useful attribute of being the Fourier transform of the cyl[r) function. The 
function / 1 shown in the definition of the sombrero function is a first-order Bessel 
function of the first kind, as given by Andrews [1, 2], 

There are instances when the required functions are not separable, for example 


g(x,y) = rect 


x - 3 y -2 
3 ’ 2 


+ 2 rect 


x + 3 y - 3 
4 ’ 3 


While these functions may defy an analytical representation, if necessary a numeri- 
cal representation can usually be found. Finally, we should note that a function that 
is separable in polar coordinates does not mean the function is separable in rectan- 
gular coordinates (they usually are not) and vice versa. 


2.4 Convolution and Correlation 

As stated in the introduction, this text will follow a linear systems approach to sen- 
sor modeling. (Chapter 3 describes this approach in some detail.) The chief assump- 
tion in this approach is that the output (response) of a given system component can 
be modeled as a linear combination of system inputs [see, e.g., (1.1) in Chapter 1], 
Two operators that embody this property are the convolution and correlation 
operators. The convolution operation is defined mathematically as 
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Gaus(r ) 



Gaussian function 

Gaus(r ) = e~ n r ~ 


somb{r) 



Figure 2.3 Circularly symmetric functions. 


Sombrero function 

sombir ) = 2 J\ (nr) /(nr) 
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g(x) = f(x) * h(x) = J f(a)h(x - a) da 


(2.9) 


In the context of linear systems theory this expression states that the response g(x) 
to an input f(x) acted on by a component modeled by h(x) is an infinite superposi- 
tion over all possible values of the function. Heuristically, the convolution of two 
functions f(x) and h(x) can be described by the process of “flip, slip, multiply, and 
integrate” [5]. Pick one function as stationary, usually the more complex of the two. 
Then, the flip is an inversion from left to right [around the f(x) or h(x) axis], the slip 
is the moving of one function along the x axis with respect to the other, the multiply 
is a point-by-point multiplication of the slipped function by the stationary function, 
and the integration is the summation of all multiplied points. This process is shown 
in Figure 2.4, where f(x) = h(x) = rect(x). 

The properties of the convolution integral include commutative: 

f(x)*h(x) = h(x)*f(x) (2.10) 

distributive: 

[af(x) + bh(x)] * g(x) = af(x) * g(x) + bh(x) * g(x) (2.11) 

associative: 

[f(x) * g(x)] * h(x) = f(x) * [g(x) * h(x)] (2.12) 

and shift invariance: 

f(x-xo)*h(x) = g(x-x 0 ) (2.13) 

Another useful relationship is obtained when convolving an arbitrary function f(x) 
with the delta function 


f(x)*S(x) = f(x) (2.14) 

Convolution can be thought of as a filtering operation whereby the input f(x) is 
“filtered” by the system b(x). As a result, the output of a convolution tends to be 
smooth compared to the original functions (with the exception of convolutions 
involving delta functions). Convolution is useful in representing many physical phe- 
nomena, including the scanning of a rectangular-shaped detector across an inverted, 
or flipped, image. The convolution of complex functions is found in the same man- 
ner as that of (2.9), where the equation for the complex polar form is 


h(x) = h(x)*f 2 (x)= J a\(a)e' 01 ^ ai(x - a)e /02< * a) da 
= J a\(a)a 2 (x - a)e’ [0ll ‘ a)+02l ' x ~ a ' l] da 


(2.15) 
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Figure 2.4 The process of convolution. A: Original fand h functions are rect(x). B: Flip f function 
and leave h function unchanged. C - H: Slip, multiply, and integrate with x successively taking the 
values -1 .2, -1 .0, -0.8, -0.5, 0, and 1 . 
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In the complex Cartesian form 

h(x) = fi(x) * f 2 (x) = [v\{x) + jw\{x)] * [v 2 (x) + jw 2 (x)\ 

- [v\(x) * v 2 (x) - w\(x) * w 2 (x)\ + j[v ifx) * w 2 (x) + w\(x) * v 2 {x]\ (2.16) 

= vs(x) + jws(x) 

Two-dimensional convolution in Cartesian coordinates is given by 

9 (x,y) = f(x,y)**h(x,y)= J J f(a,/3)h(x- a, y -f5) da d{5 (2.17) 

A nice convolution property of separable 2D functions is 


g(x,y) = [fx(x)fy(y)** [h x (x)h Y (y)]= [fx(x)*h x (x)][f Y (y)*h Y (y)] (2.18) 

The convolution of 2D functions in polar coordinates is limited here to those func- 
tions that are circularly symmetric. The convolution integral for two circularly sym- 
metric functions in polar coordinates is 


gR(r) = fR.(r)** b x (r)- j J fR(r')h x Ur 2 +r' 2 -2rr' cos6'\r' dO'dr ' (2.19) 

oo / 

A close cousin of the convolution is the correlation operator, defined as 


g(x) = f(x) + h(x)= J f(a)h(a- x)da 


(2.20a) 


This operator is identical to convolution but with the argument of h(x) reversed; 
that is, the “flip” operation is eliminated from the process. The two operators are 
clearly related by 


g(x) = fix) ★ h(x) = f(x ) * h(-x) (2.20b) 

The result of a correlation operation can be thought of as a measure of how similar 
one signal or function is to another. Due to the symmetry of the functions in Figure 
2.4 (i.e., for even functions), the convolution is the same as correlation. Cross- 
correlation is also defined for complex valued functions as 

Yfb(x) = f(x) + h*(x) (2.21) 

where b*ix) denotes the complex conjugate of h(x). Finally, the complex autocor- 
relation is defined as 


Yf(x) = f(x)*f*(x) 


( 2 . 22 ) 
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Correlation taken in two dimensions is a straightforward generalization of one 
dimensional correlation: 

9 (x,y) = f(x,y)**h(x,y) = J J f(a,P)h(a-x,p-y)dadp 


= | J f(a + x,/3+y)h(a,l3)dadl3 (2.23) 

The 2D cross-correlation is not commutative but can be expressed as 

fix, y ) ★ ★ h(x, y) = f(x, y) * *h(-x, -y) (2.24) 

The complex cross-correlation is defined as 

Yfh(x) = f(x,y)+ + h*(x,y) (2.25) 

The complex autocorrelation can also be calculated in two dimensions: 

Yf(x) = f(x,y) + + f*(x,y) (2.26) 

In 2D polar coordinates, we again limit the correlations to circularly symmetric 
functions with the result that the correlation reduces to a convolution. That is, 

fR(r) + *fR(r) = fR(r)**f R (r) (2.27) 

With the lack of a flip operator, the correlation is used to model actions such as a 
noninverted image that is scanned by a detector. The complex autocorrelation is 
used in operations such as the determination of the optical transfer function of a 
sensor. Both the convolution and the correlation functions provide measures of like- 
ness between two functions, where the convolution likeness involves one function 
that is flipped. 


2.5 The Fourier Transform 

A mathematical tool of great importance in the analysis of IR and EO systems is the 
Fourier transform [10]. This particular tool describes the frequency or spectral con- 
tent of spatial variations in the image and can describe the throughput characteris- 
tics of the IR and EO systems. An object comprised of many small features that are 
closely spaced with good contrast has some high spatial frequency content, whereas 
large objects that are spaced far apart have significant low spatial frequency con- 
tent. The Fourier transform of an object space or an image space quantifies their 
corresponding small and large spatial variations. Fourier transforms are useful in 
modeling sensors and describing the spatial frequency content of an image that 
traverses each of the sensor components. Sensor optics, detectors, electronics, and 
displays can be represented by the Fourier transform of their spatial models. Excep- 
tions are those electronics that cause signals to increase or decrease exponentially; 
these must be represented with the Faplace transform. Many electronics, however, 
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can be adequately described by use of the Fourier transform. The Fourier transform 
of a function f(x) that can be real or complex is 


F(£) - J f(x)e~ ,2 ^ x dx 


(2.28) 


where the existence of the Fourier transform is met by the requirement that it be 
applied to physically realizable systems. The spatial frequency is given in cycles per 
milliradian or cycles per meter depending on the units of x. Gaskill [10] states that 
a few functions that are generally used by engineers, such as the impulse and infinite 
periodic functions, are not physically realizable; however they can still be useful 
in the analysis of systems because they are good approximations. Many of these 
functions such as the delta function do have generalized Fourier transforms that 
will be used throughout this book. Given a Fourier transform, the inverse Fourier 
transform can be determined by 


f(x)= J me ilnx ^ 


(2.29) 


where this function definition completes what is called the Fourier transform pair. 
Note that the only difference between these two transforms is the sign of the expo- 
nential kernel within the integrals. To avoid writing the above integrals each time 
we want to express the Fourier transform operation, a standard shorthand for the 
Fourier transform operation is used: 

m = ?{f(x)} and f(x) = F-'iF®} (2.30) 

The first operation is the Fourier transform, and the second operation is the inverse 
Fourier transform. Often the original function is lowercase and the transformed 
function is uppercase. 

The extension of Fourier transforms to two dimensions is a simple one in Car- 
tesian coordinates. The forward Fourier transform is 


J r T{f{x,y)} = F^,ri)= J J f(x,y)e ,lK ^ x+11yl dxdy 


and the inverse Fourier transform is 


^- 1 {F(Z,ri)} = f(x,y)= J J F&TfieM&rtdSdTi 


(2.31) 


(2.32) 


Separable functions, again, have a nice property regarding the forward and reverse 
Fourier transforms 


mf(x,y)} = F{fx(xmfY(y)} 


(2.33) 


2.6 Properties of the Fourier Transform 
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so that the individual ID transforms can be calculated separately and then multi- 
plied. The inverse transforms of separable functions can be determined in the same 
manner. In 2D polar coordinates, the equivalent Fourier transform is called the 
Fourier-Bessel transform, or the Hankel transform of zero order [12, 23]: 


G(p) = 2njrg R (r)J 0 (2npr)dr (2.34) 

o 

The function g R (r) is a 2D polar function that is circularly symmetric [recall that 
g e (9) = 1]. The J o term is the zero-order Bessel function of the first kind. The inverse 
transform can be found by 


9R(r) = 2 7i j pG(p)J 0 (2nrp)dp (2.35) 

o 

Note that the inverse transform is identical to the forward transform. The short- 
hand notations for the Fourier-Bessel transform and corresponding inverse trans- 
form are BB{g K (r)} and BB~ 1 {G(p)}. 

2.6 Properties of the Fourier Transform 

A number of properties are useful in the evaluation and manipulation of Fourier 
transforms. These properties are not just for academic interest, but are used widely 
in the analysis of IR and EO systems. The mathematics are shown as the following 
theorems and, where applicable, the theorems assume that TT {f(x, y)} = F(%, tj) and 
TT{h{x, y)} = ff(£n). 

Linearity theorem 

The transform of the sum of two functions is the sum of their individual trans- 
forms: 

LFSF{af{x,y) + bh(x,y)} = a!FLF{f(x,y)} + bSFLF{h(x,y)} = aF(%,ri) + bH(t^ri) (2.36) 
where a and b are constants. 

Similarity theorem 

“Wide” functions in the space domain correspond to “narrow” functions in the 
frequency domain and vice versa. This width characteristic is coupled to a change 
in amplitude to conserve energy (i.e., see Parseval’s theorem below): 

J r J r {f(ax,by) = j^-rF(^,^\ (2.37) 

\ab\ \a b) 


Shift theorem 

The shifting of a function in space corresponds to a phase shift in the frequency 
domain: 
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TT{f(x -a,y-b)} = F& n)e~^ +b ^ 


(2.38) 


Parseval's theorem 

Energy is conserved in both the space and frequency domains: 

J j \f{x,yf dx dy= J j \F(£,ri)\ 2 d^dg (2.39) 


Convolution theorem 

The convolution of two functions in the space domain corresponds to the multipli- 
cation of the transforms in the frequency domain: 

J j f(a,P)h(x -a,y - P)dadfi^ = FF f(x,y)* h(x,y) 

= F(£,Tj)H(£,ri) (2.40) 



Correlation theorem 

The transform of the complex autocorrelation is the square of the transform’s 
magnitude: 


rA J J f(a,p)r(oc-x,p-y)dadp \ = ^{y f (x,y)} = \F(^,g )\ 2 

[-=0-00 J (2.41) 


Fourier integral theorem 

The transform of an inverse transform and the inverse transform of a transform 
yield the original function: 


^{^-\f[x,y)}) = ^- l {^{f[x,y)}}=f[x,y) (2.42) 


The properties described here are very basic, and each property has a duality char- 
acteristic. That is, each one of the properties can be applied to not only the forward 
transform, but also to the inverse transform. These properties are also applicable to 
the polar 2D functions, where the similarity theorem is modified to conserve energy 
and the shifting theorem is held in Cartesian coordinates. Table 2.3 lists a summary 
of the Fourier transform properties. 


2.7 Transform Pairs 

Each of the functions described in Sections 2.2 and 2.3 has a corresponding Fou- 
rier transform. The function and its corresponding Fourier transform are called a 
transform pair. Take, for example, the rect(x) function of Table 2.2. The Fourier 
transform can be applied to the function to yield 
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Table 2.3 Fourier transform properties 

Space Domain Frequency Domain 


F(±& - r l) 
F*(±S,±ri) 
F X (& F v(ri) 

\ab\ F (a£, br\) 


f(±x,±y) 

f*(±x, ±y) 
fxM f Y (y) 



f(x ± x 0 ,y± y 0 ) 
f{x, y)e ± < 1 ^f e t i 2m, rl y 
af(x, y) + bh(x, y) 
f(x, y) ** h(x, y) 
f(x, y) h(x, y) 
f(x,y) ** b(x,y) 
fix, y) h(-x, -y) 

Yfh = f(x,y) ★★ b*(x, y) 

Yfix, y)h*(x, y) 
fix, y) ★ ★ f*[x, y) 

I fix, y)l 2 

O '~J(a,P)dadp=F(0,0) 


gR M 



agiir) + bg 2 (r) 

g\ir) ** giir) =gi(p) ★* g 2 iP ) 
glir) g 2 (r) 

7gig 2 W = giM * * g 2 <r) 

gi(r)g 2 <r) 

Ygir) =gir) ++ g*ir) 
ig R ir )\ 2 

g R (jx 2 +y 2 j 

J 0 g R ir)rdr = G(0) 


F{£, 77) e t ’ lny y rl 

F(£±<5o> T - Po) 
aF( £,, ? 7 ) + bH(%, 77 ) 

F(£ 17 ) H(& 77) 

F(£ 77) ** H(£ 77) 

T(£ 77) H(-£ -77) 

F(£ T) *★ H(£ 77) 

F ( Z , 77) H* (§, 77) 

7 ph = F(i?, 77 ) *★ H* (<g, 77) 

I F(& T)l 2 

//•=■?(£ 77) ★★/*(£ 7?) 

^ dri = ^ o,o) 

G(P) 

(Id) 2 G(ap) 

aG^p) + feG 2 (p) 

Gi(p) G 2 (p) 

Gdp) ** G 2 {p) = G! ip) ★★ G 2 (p) 
Gi(p)G 2 (p) 

7GiG 2 =Gi(p)**G 2 ( /» 

IG(p)l 2 

7g(P) = G(p) ★★ G*(p) 

J 0 Cip)pdp = g R (0) 


1/2 

F(^) = J rect(x)e~’ lK ^ X dx - J e~’ 2n ^ x dx 

-1/2 


7 2 tt £ 


■/ 2 7T— 

e 2 -e 2 . 


/ 2 tt| 


(2.43) 


From Euler’s equation of (2.3b), the transform becomes 


F© = sm M>=s7« c © 

n£, 


(2.44) 


This shows that the Fourier transform of rect(x) is sinc(^). In two dimensions, the 
transform pair of rect(x, y ) is sinc ( £, 77 ). 
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Another important transform is that of the delta function. The transform can 
be found by the Fourier integral 


F(£)= \8(x)e-' 2 ^ x dx 


(2.45) 


The function is equal to zero at locations other than x = 0, so the integral becomes 


F(Q= J <5 (0)e~’ 2K ^° dx = J 8(0) dx = 1 


(2.46) 


In a similar fashion the Fourier transform of <S(x, y) yields F(%, lj) = 1. 

Table 2.4 lists a number of common Fourier transform pairs for IR and EO ap- 
plication. The transform pair table along with the transform properties can often 
be used to model a function that adequately describes the EO and IR component or 
sensor of interest. Table 2.4 can be considered a lookup table where the transform 
pairs can be taken and used directly. The pairs are given only in the forward trans- 
form direction. Flowever, the duality relationship 

?{F(x)} = f(-x) (2.47) 

doubles the size of the transform pair table 


Table 2.4 Fourier transform pairs 


Space domain 

Frequency domain 

1 

m 

S(x) 

i 

rect(x) 

sinc(^) 

8d(x) = [5(x + 1) + 5(x - 1)] 

2 cos(2id ;) 

Sg(x) = [8(x + 1) - 8(x - 1)] 

2 sin(2n £) 

8(x, y) = d(x) 8{y) 

1 

8(x ± x 0 , y ± y 0 ) 

e±/2» 0 5gJ?2»v 0 ij 

e ± ' 2 “V e±,2 ”'o y 

8(^T^o,VTno) = 8 (%tZo) 8 (ri TVo) 

cos(2k^ 0 x) 

|[«(«- &)+«(«+ 5 o)] 

sin(27tq 0 y) 

yr[<5()?-J7o)-5()7 + ^o)] 
z/ 

rect(x, y) = rect(x) rect(y) 

sinc(^, r\ ) = sinc(^) sinc(q) 

tri(x, y) = tri(x) tri(y) 

sinc 2 (l;, q) = sinc 2 ( §) sinc 2 (q) 

Gaus(x,y) = Gaus(x) Gaus(y ) 

Gaus( q) = Gaus ( £) Gaus(q) 

comb(x, y) = comb(x) comb(y) 

comb(^, q) = comb(^) comb(q) 

sgn(x, y) = sgn(x) sgti(y) 

1 1 


jnq 

cyl(r) 

somb(p) 

8(r) 

1 

nr 


8(r - r 0 ) 

2-Jir 0 J 0 (2nr Q p) 

Gaus(r) 

Gaus(p) 
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2.8 Probability 

Probability is helpful in many applications including searching and can be under- 
stood through a relative frequency of occurrence or through an axiomatic approach. 
In the relative frequency approach, if an event A can happen in n A ways in n trials, 
then the probability P A for the event is 


P A =lim n (2.48) 
n 

Of course n A and n are positive so P A is positive. In using Equation (2.48) it is as- 
sumed that all n events are equally likely. 

It takes experience to identify the equally likely events. For example, consider 
an experiment in which two coins are tossed into the air and we wish to calculate 
the probability of observing one head and one tail after both coins have landed. 
One way of counting enumerates the possibilities this way: {two heads, two tails, 
one head, one tail}. If these outcomes were equally likely, then the probability of 
observing one head and one tail would be 1/3. Another way of counting identifies 
the coins and explicitly lists the outcomes for the first and second coin: {HH, TT, 
HT, TH}. If these possibilities were equally likely then the probability of observing 
one head and one tail in this experiment would be 2/4. Experiment shows that the 
events listed in the second method of counting are equally likely, so the probability 
of observing one head and one tail in the described experiment is 1/2 rather than 
1/3. The hard part of probability theory is enumerating the outcomes in such a way 
that each outcome is equally likely. Before calculating a probability it is important 
to conceptually define the experiment and carefully decide which outcomes are go- 
ing to be considered in the set A. 

Equation (2.48) is useful for discrete events. For continuous events we define a 
probability density function f(t) with the properties: 


fit) > 0 

(2.49) 

J fit) dt = 1 

(2.50) 


t\ 

P(t 0 < t < ti) = | f(t) dt 

to 


(2.51) 


Equation (2.49) asserts that consistent with Eq. (2.48), f(t) cannot be negative. 
Equation (2.51) asserts that for a continuous function the integral on the right-hand 
side equals the probability of observing the event in the interval between t 0 and t 1 . 
Equation (2.50) asserts that all the possibilities must add up to one. 

The symbol t suggests time and although this interpretation of the symbol is ap- 
propriate to search, the argument of the probability of the density function can be 
any physical quantity. For example, the Maxwell distribution gives the probability 
density function for the speed of air molecules. 
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An alternate description of probability is through the cumulative distribution 
function F(t) defined by 



(2.52) 


The relationship between the cumulative distribution function and the prob- 
ability density function is readily seen using a rule for differentiating integrals due 
to Leibnitz. Suppose 

b(z) 

G(z)= J g{x,z)dx (2.53) 

a(z) 


Then 

^ -^Mz),z) + dx (2.54) 

dz dz dz Ja (*) dz 

Applying Leibnitz’s rule to Equation (2.52) yields 

(2.55) 

Equation (2.52) shows how to go from the probability density function to the cu- 
mulative distribution function. Equation (2.55) shows how to go from the cumula- 
tive distribution function to the probability density function. Probability density 
functions and cumulative distribution functions are alternate approaches to doing 
probability calculations. Both approaches are useful. 

A convention that is almost universally followed is to denote probability den- 
sity functions with lowercase letters and to use uppercase letters to denote cumula- 
tive distribution functions. Frequently, probability density function and cumulative 
distribution functions are abbreviated pdf and CDF, respectively. 

The concepts of union and intersection are useful for understanding probability 
theory. Sets A, B, C and D are defined by 

A = {a,b,c,d,e,f}-, B = {e,f,g,h,i,j}; C = {g,b,i}; D = {j,k } ( 2 . 56 ) 

Then the intersection of sets A and B is 

AnB = [e,f] ( 2 . 57 ) 

and the union of sets A and B is 

A uB = {a,b,c,d,e,f,g,h,i,j} (2.58) 

The intersection of sets consists of those elements common to the two sets; the 
union of sets consists of those elements that are in either set. Although the union 
and intersection have been illustrated for sets consisting of discrete elements, the 
concepts are also valid for sets that have a continuum of elements. The entire space 
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S consists of every possible outcome. Assuming sets A, B, C, and D include every 
outcome, we get S = {a,b,c,d,e,f,g,h,i,j,k} 

The probability of the entire space is one: 


P(S) = 1 


(2.59) 


Equation (2.50) illustrates Equation (2.59) for the continuum. 

Two sets are said to be mutually exclusive if their intersection is empty; A and C 


are examples of mutually exclusive sets. For mutually exclusive sets the probability 
of the union is the sum of the individual probabilities: 


P(A uC) - P(A) + P(C) assumes AnC = 0 


(2.60a) 


Equation (2.60a) says that for the mutually exclusive sets A and C the probability 


of A or C is the probability of A plus the probability of C. The sets A and B are not 
mutually exclusive. How would one calculate P(AuB)? The question is answered 
by (2.60b), a generalization of (2.60a): 


P(A u B) = P(A) + P(B) - P(A n B) 


(2.60b) 


In (2.60b) note that in P(A) + P(B) the elements {e, f } are improperly counted twice; 
this is corrected by subtracting P(A n B). 

In contrast to the frequency approach of (2.48), the axiomatic approach theory 
uses (2.59), (260a), and the condition that probabilities cannot be negative to de- 
velop probability theory. 

The concept of conditional probability is useful. The probability of A happen- 
ing given that B has happened is given by: 



(2.60c) 


One reason conditional probabilities are useful is that the knowledge that B has 
happened influences the probability of A. Consider an example where p(t) denotes 
the probability density of finding a target at time t where 


p(t) = e t step(t),0 < t < °° 


(2.61a) 


One readily checks that p(t) is a legitimate pdf since it satisfies (2.49) and (2.50). Let 
A be the probability of finding the target between 0 and 3 sec. Then using (2.51), 


3 



(2.61b) 


o 


Let B be the event that the target was not found between 0 and 1 sec. The event B 
corresponds to finding the target after t = 1: 


P(B) = \p{t)dt = e~ l 


l 


(2.61c) 
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The intersection of the events A and B corresponds to the time interval between 1 
and 3: 


3 

P(A nB) - jp(t)dt - e~ l - e~ 3 (2.61d) 

l 

Thus, 

e " 1 - e -3 

P(A\B) = — — -^— = l-e~ 2 (2.61e) 

e 1 

and we observe that P(A) ^ P(A\B). Knowledge of B enabled a revised estimate for 
P(A). 

The concept of independence is very useful. Two events A and B are said to be 
independent if knowledge of event B does not influence the probability of A. 

P(A\B) = P(A) if AandB are independent (2.62) 

Consider an experiment where a coin is flipped and a die is tossed. The flipping of 
the coin does not influence the outcome of the die toss, so flipping a coin and tossing 
a die are independent events. For independent events A and B: 

P(A\B) = P(A) = P( ^ B) (2.63) 

In (2.63) the first equality is valid because A and B are independent; the second 
equality is the definition of conditional probability. From (2.63) we conclude 

P(A nB) = P(A)P(B) if A and B are independent (2.64) 

The concepts of random variable, mean, variance, standard deviation, and ex- 
pected value are ubiquitous in engineering and science. Let fit ) denote the prob- 
ability density for t. When the outcome t of an experiment is uncertain and is 
conceptually described by a pdf or CDF, we call t a random variable and frequently 
denote it by bold type. Let p t denote the mean of t. Then 


Pt= \ tf{t) dt (2.65a) 

The concept of expected value provides another way to write (2.65a): 

Ah = (2.65b) 

More generally, to calculate the expected value of a quantity in square brackets, 
multiply by the pdf associated with the random variable in square brackets and then 
integrate over the space of the pdf. The expected value of an arbitrary function of 
the random variable t is defined by 


E[g(t)] = J g(t)f(t) dt 


(2.65c) 
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Let of denote the variance of t. Then 

at = °j (t-Ht) 2 f(t)dt (2.66) 

The positive square root of the variance is the standard deviation. 

The noise power spectral density S(f) is useful for defining the noise into a lin- 
ear system and for calculating the noise out of a linear system. See Section 2.10 for 
more detailed information. 


2.9 Important Examples 

To illustrate the importance of the mathematical techniques described in this chap- 
ter, a few examples are given that are instrumental in sensor analysis. 

Example 2 . 7 

A linear detector array with 128 elements can be modeled in one dimension (the 
lengthwise dimension) to determine its voltage response to a particular image pat- 
tern. The detectors are uniform in response across their entire surface (say, IV), 
square in shape, and 20 pm in height with 40 -pm center-to-center spacing. The ana- 
lyst must write a response function. A simple sketch is shown in Figure 2.5. 

The function can be represented as a rect function convolved with a suitably 
constructed comb function. The useful format of the comb function is 

7^7 combi — — — 1 = \ 8(x-xo~n a ) (2.67) 

\a\ \ a ) „ 


Resp(x) 


-2550 



Figure 2.5 Detector response function. 
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such that the comb function is shifted by 20 pm and scaled to 40-pm center-to- 
center spacing. The appropriate voltage response model of the array is then 


Resp(x) 


I 

40 


comb 


( 


V 


x - 20 'j 
40 J 


* rect 


x 

20 


rect 


x 


5120 


( 2 . 68 ) 


where x is given in micrometers. The rect multiplier is the limiting window function 
that allows only 128 detectors to exist. The response beyond this array is zero due 
to the definition of the rect(x) function. This type of model can easily be extended 
to two dimensions because most detector arrays can be described by separable 
functions. 


Example 2.2 

The optical transfer function (in the frequency domain) of any infrared or EO sen- 
sor with a particular circular limiting aperture can be described by the autocorrela- 
tion of a cyl function model of the aperture. The autocorrelation of a cyl function 
with unity diameter yields 


Ycylip) = cyl(p)++cyl(p) = 


2 

n 


l 

COS _1 (p)-p(l-p 2 )2 



(2.69) 


where a good approximation has been shown to be 

y cyI (p) * 0.25[5 tri(p)-l + p 4 ]cyl^ (2.70) 

Shifting and scaling of these two functions is performed in the same manner as 
previously shown. Note that the complex autocorrelation of this function is the 
same as the autocorrelation because there is no imaginary part or nonzero phase 
associated with the function. Also, the cross-correlation of two cylinder functions 
of different diameters is much more complicated than the function described above, 
and the corresponding analysis and functions can be found in Gaskill [10]. 

Example 2. 3 

The electron beam impact on the phosphorus coating of a CRT display causes pho- 
toluminescence that is modeled by a Gaussian intensity. The smaller the Gaussian 
spot diameter, the higher the spatial resolution the CRT provides (because higher 
spatial frequencies can be passed). The transfer function that describes the passage 
of spatial frequencies is represented by the Fourier transform of the Gaussian spot. 
For example, the transfer function of a 0.25-mm spot CRT can be described by 

^|Ga«s^^^2 j|= Gaus(0.25p) (2.71) 

where r is in millimeters and p is in cycles per millimeter. 

The three examples shown here provide insight into functional modeling, cor- 
relation, and the Fourier transform. None of these examples appears to be difficult, 
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but a good deal of the analytical work has already been performed and we are using 
the results. There are not many models within the realm of infrared and EO sen- 
sor analysis that are difficult to use or derive. It is still important to understand the 
basic mathematical concepts; then when modifications are necessary, they can be 
performed correctly. The mathematics described in this chapter will be used exten- 
sively throughout the discussions of sensor analysis techniques in this book. 


2.10 Guide to the References 

Good overall books on mathematics useful for understanding electro-optics are 
Andrews [2] and Gaskill [10]. McMahon [15] has an easy-to-read book on com- 
plex variables. More detailed treatments of complex variables are given by Saff [21] 
and Brown [6]. Special functions useful for electro-optics are given by Gaskill [10] 
and Bracewell [5,4], Note that the notation for the special functions is not stan- 
dardized. For example, the meaning of <3<5(x) and 8^x) differ in Bracewell [5] and 
Gaskill [10]. Be aware that sine function is defined without 7tby some authors. As 
a result the definition for sine used by Mathematica [2] differs from the definition 
used in this text. For the most part, this book adopts the notation of Gaskill [10]. 
Chapters on convolution can be found in Bracewell [4, 5], Champeney [7], Gaskill 
[8], and Hsu [11]. With regard to the Fourier integral, some books use 2 nf'm the 
exponent whereas others use co and this leads to differences in the Fourier transform 
normalization factor. Also some books use + / in the exponent and others use -/ in 
the exponent when defining the Fourier transform. With regard to Fourier integral 
notation and the Fourier transform normalization factor, this book agrees with the 
notation of Gaskill [10] and Bracewell [4,5]. Other books that provide excellent 
treatments on the Fourier integral are those by Champeney [7], Hsu [14], and Pa- 
poulis [16]. Books on probability arranged from easy to read to more detailed and 
more complex are those by Ash [3], Hsu [13], and Papoulis [16]. Books on noise ar- 
ranged from easy to read to more detailed and more complex are those by Hsu [13], 
Cooper [9], Peebles [19], and Davenport [9], Szirtes [22] has an interesting book 
that demonstrates how one can use dimensional analysis to derive models. With re- 
gard to software, Mathcad [S2] is easiest to learn, MATLAB [S3] is most commonly 
used by engineers, and Mathematica [SI] exceeds at symbolic manipulation and has 
strong numerical, graphical, and scientific word processing capability. 


2.11 Exercises 


2.1 Give f(x) in polar form: 

a) f{x) = 20 e' no °-8 e' 40 ° 

b) f{x) = 6.1 x — j 3.82 

2.2 Give fix) in rectangular form: 


/ 


a) fix) = ■ 

1 6. 3-/9. 7 

b) f(x) = j x 2 + j x + x e~ l45 ° 
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2.3 Draw the following functions: 

a) f(x) -2 rect ^ ^ 3 j 

b) f(x) = Gaus(3x - 2) 

c) f{x)=4rect{^ X ^^-Irect^x 

d) f(x) = 4 tri ^ X ^ $ 1 -2 tri (x -5) 

2.4 Write a function for the following signals: 


g(*) 















- 

4 - 

2 - 

1 

1 

4 


/(*) 




2.5 From Exercise 2.4, sketch v(x) = 4 f 

2.6 Sketch the following functions: 
a) f(x,y) = rect^f,f\ 


2- x 
3 


b) f(x,y) = sinc\f,y 


c) f(x,y) = cyl 


'Jx 2 + y 2 


- cyl {^Jx 2 +y 2 ^ 


d) f(x,y) = somb 


x 2 + 


e) f(x, y) = rect(x - 2)8(y) 

f) f(x, y) = 8(x) 8(2 - y) 


2.7 Sketch the following functions: 

a) f(x) = rect(x) * rect(x - 2) 

b) g(x) = 88(x) * 88(x) 
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c) h{x) = step(x) * red 




1 ( X 

e) v(x) = — comb — 

4 U 


x 
.3 

* red 


2.8 Perform the following convolutions or correlations and sketch the results: 
a) f(x,y) = red(x,y)* *red^j,^\ 


b) red(x, y) ** <5(x - 3, y - 2) 


c) f(x,y) = sine 


x y 
2’4 


* *88 


d) f(x, y) = cyl(2r) ★★ cyl(2r) 

2.9 Find the Fourier transform of the following functions: 

a) f(x) = Ixl 

b) f(x) = e~ %1 

c) f(x) = red^ 

d) f(x) = rect(x - 3) e' ltcc 

e) f(x) = red(x - 1) * red (x) 

f) f(x) = sinc(4x ) * sine (2x) 


1 

g) fix) = —comb 


( 1 

x — 

l 2 


: tri(x) 


2.10 Find the Fourier transform of the following 2D functions: 


a) f(x,y) = red 


x 


-»y 


b) f(x,y ) = ^_comb\°^ 


c) g(r) = cyl 


u 

★ ★ cyl 


**red | —,y 


2.11 Show that: 

1 

a) limb^o —Gaus 
\b\ 


is a reasonable representation of <S(x). 


b) IFie’ 1 ^} = 8(f) and use this result to show that (2.28) and (2.29) are 
reasonable. 


2.12 Show that (2.69) is correct. 


2.13 Show that TT \ Gaus \ — r- > = — Gaus(ar ). 


1 


2.14 Assume A={a,b,c,d,e,f}, B={e,f,g,h,i,jl, C={g,h,i}, D={j,k) and that the outcomes 
a, b, ..., k are equally likely. Calculate: 
a )P(A),P(B), P(C ), P(D) 
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b) P(A u B), P( A u C), P( AuBu C) 

c) P(AnB), P(AnC) 

d) P(CLA), P(CIP) 

2.15 Show: 

a) If g(x) = f(x)*h(x), then g(x - x 0 ) = f(x - x 0 ) * b(x). 

b) f(x) *<5(x) = f(x) 
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Linear Shift-Invariant Systems 


Linear operators and processes are a key part of an engineer’s or scientist’s formal 
education in analytical mathematics. Integration, derivatives, and Fourier trans- 
forms are all linear operations. As a starting point, most systems are assumed to 
be linear, and a model is developed using the mathematics of Chapter 2. In reality, 
most systems are approximately linear over a restricted region of their application. 
In this chapter we describe some general properties of linear shift-invariant (LSI) 
systems and demonstrate how they may be applied to imaging systems. 

As a preview of the material covered in this chapter, consider the two systems 
depicted in Figure 3.1. A simple RC circuit is shown with input and output func- 
tions of the independent variable of time. Also shown is an imaging system where 
the independent variables are 2D space. Both the circuit and the imaging system 
are also shown in the frequency domain where the circuit frequency is in cycles per 
second, or Hertz, and the imaging system frequency is given in cycles per meter (or 
cycles per milliradian). These systems are both modeled as LSI and are consequently 
characterized by the impulse response function b., which is the system response to 
an input with a short duration compared to the time response of the system. For the 
circuit, b(t) is the response to a voltage spike of infinitesimal temporal duration; for 
the imaging system we are interested in, the response h(x,y) is to a point of light on 
the input. The output of the circuit gives a voltage impulse response, and the output 
of the imaging system gives the spatial impulse response (equal to the blur image of 
the point source). It will be shown that once the impulse response is determined, the 
output of the system with any input function is simply the input function convolved 
with the impulse response. 

Equivalently we can look at the response of an LSI system as a function of 
input frequency (rather than time or space). For example, in an imaging system 
we might want to know the degree to which different wavelengths of light are 
attenuated by the imager. In the frequency domain, the spectrum of the spike is 
a uniform value (ID transform for circuits and 2D transform for imaging sys- 
tems). This uniform input spectrum is multiplied by the circuit or imaging system 
transfer function to give an output spectrum. This output spectrum is the transfer 
function of the system. With circuits, this is simply the transfer function with a 
magnitude and phase. With imaging systems, the transfer function is described 
by a modulation transfer function that is similar to the magnitude of the circuit 
transfer function. Once the transfer function is determined, the output spectrum, 
given any input spectrum, can be found by multiplying the input spectrum by the 
transfer function. 

In summary, there are two methods for LSI analysis: (1) the time or space do- 
main where the input function is convolved with the impulse response to give an 
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Circuits 


Imaging systems 



Figure 3.1 Circuit and imaging system LSI analysis. 


output, and (2) the frequency domain where the input spectrum is multiplied by the 
system transfer function to give an output spectrum. The transform of the impulse 
response gives the transfer function, and the inverse transform of the transfer func- 
tion gives the impulse response. The LSI approach to modeling both spatial and 
frequency domain system responses is covered in this chapter. 

Finally, we should mention that in the past 5 to 10 years, many infrared systems 
have migrated from scanning systems to staring systems, where the staring systems 
are undersampled. The infrared detectors are large (on the order of 20 pm) com- 
pared to the optical blur spot. That is, the sample spacing is not small enough to 
reconstruct the continuous image signal formed by the optics. Shannon’s criterion 
is not satisfied and the resulting image is undersampled. These systems are still very 
good imaging systems, however, they are not LSI systems. They are certainly linear, 
but they are not shift invariant. While the majority of the material in this book as- 
sumes LSI systems, it is useful to understand when a system is not LSI and some 
possible ways to treat these systems in design and analysis. Sampling is discussed in 
detail in Sections 3.7, 3.8, and 3.9. 
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3.1 Linear Systems 

Linearity requires two properties [5, 6], superposition and scaling. Many scientists and 
engineers study temporal systems such as circuits, where the independent variable is 
time t. There is no difference in the mathematics if the spatial variables, x and y, are the 
independent variables instead. To illustrate this concept, we use a ID analysis. Con- 
sider the input i(x) to a system modeled with the operator L{}, producing the output 

o(x) = L{i(x)} (3.1) 

For separate inputs q(x) and i 2 (x) the system is said to provide a superposition 
characteristic if 


o(x) = L{h (x) + i 2 (x)} = L{ii(x)} + L{i 2 (x)} 


(3.2) 


Such a system behaves as though the inputs were present by themselves and the 
output is simply the sum of the individual responses. The property of superposition is 
important for analysis of linear systems. As will be shown, this property allows us to 
determine the output for a simple input and then use this result to predict the output 
for much more complicated input signals, described as a sum of input functions. 

For the systems we often deal with, the output o(x) is analytically obtainable 
by using a complex exponential (i.e., sinusoidal) input. The system output for a set 
of sinusoidal input functions is sometimes termed the sine wave response. For opti- 
cal systems, the relationship between the sine wave response and sinusoidal input 
is sometimes called the modulation transfer function (MTF) [8]. The frequency for 
sinusoids of spatial variables x and y, for example, is expressed in cycles per milli- 
meter or some other appropriate scaled dimension. The response to a delta function 
is called the impulse response. In an optical system, the response can also be called 
a point spread function (psf). 

We can observe the psf easily by looking at the stars on a clear night. Virtually 
all of the visible stars will appear to be about the same size, in spite of the vast dif- 
ferences in their actual sizes and distances from earth. What is really being sensed 
is the psf of the eye because the stars are too small to be resolved. That is, the stars 
are point sources, or delta functions, for the human eye. In mechanical systems, a 
sudden input (or impulse) might be achieved by striking the system. Light flashes 
viewed by video cameras (as frequently seen at nighttime college football games) 
provide impulses both in time and space. 

The second property required for a system to be linear is the scaling property. 
Briefly, if the system is linear, doubling the input will only result in a doubling of the 
output. “Doubling” is simply an arbitrary chosen scale factor to illustrate the prop- 
erty. Whatever scale factor is applied to the input, the same scale factor must result 
at the output. Using our previous notation, this is expressed in equation form as 

o(x) - L{ai(x)} - aL{i(x)} (3 3 ) 


A common feature in infrared and EO systems that defeats this property is 
the presence of automatic gain control (AGC). If the gain of the system adjusts 
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depending on the input, then the scaling property does not hold for the system. EO 
test engineers must be aware of any AGC function in the sensor electronics. For 
tests requiring linearity, the AGC must be controlled, either by disabling it or by 
presenting a very bright input in a part of the field of view (FOV). The bright input 
drives the AGC to its minimum gain condition and holds it there so that responses 
to test objects obey the scaling property. Also, saturation must be avoided or the 
scaling property will not hold. Saturation occurs when the input signal is large 
enough to cause the output signal to reach its maximum. Under this condition, 
changes seen on the input signal are not seen on the output signal. 


3.2 Shift Invariance 

Shift invariance [3, 7] in a temporal system implies that the system is not changing with 
time. The response to an input applied now is the same as the response to that input 
applied an hour from now. It will simply be shifted in time by an hour. In temporal 
systems, this property is often referred to as time invariance. Shift invariance in an op- 
tical system implies that an input at one point in the FOV produces a response identical 
to that of the same input at a different location in the FOV, just shifted to a different 
location. In optical systems, this is frequently a marginally fulfilled condition. Most 
optical systems perform better “on axis,” near the axis of symmetry of the optical ele- 
ments, than they do “off axis” (although sometimes the optical elements themselves 
are off-axis elements). Thus, shift invariance is considered a first-order assumption for 
most optical systems. It is approximately true over small regions in the FOV. 

The property of shift invariance can be stated in equation form. Fet o^x) rep- 
resent the output resulting from an input located at x; that is, i(x). Then, the output 
o(x) in response to the same input shifted to x 0 is 

o(x) = L{i{x - xo)} = oi(x - xo) (3.4) 

for shift invariance to hold. 

Shift invariance allows the techniques of linear systems analysis to be applied 
to infrared and EO systems. In effect, the system responds to identical inputs in the 
same way regardless of where they occur in the FOV. Without shift invariance, the 
system would require characterization at every location within its FOV. Character- 
ization at a single location is sufficient for a ESI system. 


3.3 Basics of LSI Systems 

Sections 3.1 and 3.2 revealed the basic characteristics of LSI systems. An arbi- 
trary input is considered to be composed of a sum (i.e., integral) of appropriately 
weighted and shifted input functions (sine wave, delta functions, and so on). This 
means, for example, that the response (output) of the system to a single delta func- 
tion can then be used, considering superposition, to determine the output of the 
system to this arbitrary input. Thus, all we need to completely characterize the 
input/output behavior of an LSI system is its impulse response. 
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We begin with a brief review of delta functions. The delta function, <S(x), has 
already been discussed in Chapter 2 and is characterized by its mathematical prop- 
erties, namely, infinite height, zero width, and an area of one: 

J S(x) dx - 1 


It is perhaps clearer to picture the delta function as the limit of a process of shrink- 
ing the width and increasing the height so as to retain unit area. Convenient functions 
to shrink in width are Gaussian, rectangle, and sine functions, although others will 
also yield delta functions in the limit of zero width. The infinite height is sometimes 
troublesome to the practical-minded analyst or engineer. In the real world, only the in- 
tegration properties of the delta functions are used. The most fundamental of these is 
the sifting property (2.6b). It states that multiplying a function by a delta function and 
integrating across the delta function sifts out the value of the function at the location 
of the delta function. Recall from Chapter 2 that the sifting property was written as 

X2 

J g(a)8(a - x 0 ) da = g(x 0 ) xi<x 0 <x 2 (3.5) 

XI 


Briefly stated, we multiplied by a delta function located at x 0 , integrated across 
the delta function, and obtained the value of g(x) at the location of x 0 [i.e., g(x 0 )]. 

We can use this property to represent an arbitrary function f(x) as the integral 
(superposition) of appropriately weighted delta functions: 

f(x)= J f{a)8(a - x) da (3.6) 

Delta functions therefore provide a convenient way of describing an arbitrary 
system input as a superposition of a very simple system input. By (3.2), (3.3), and 
(3.4), if we know the system response for a single delta function, we can derive the 
response to an arbitrary function given by (3.6). To see that this is true, let the input/ 
output for the LSI system L{} be given by 

o(x) = L{i(x) } (3.7) 

The input can be written as a sum of weighted and appropriately located delta 
functions: 


i(x) = J i(a)8(x - a) da 


(3.8) 


Then the output is 


o(x) = L 


J 


i(a)8(x-a) da 


(3.9) 
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The linear operator operates only on functions of x, so the operator can be 
moved inside the integral to yield 

o(x)= J i(a)L{S(x -a)} da (3.10) 

where L{S(x - a)} is the response of the system to a delta function located at x = a. 
The shift-invariance property indicates that the response to an impulse at a is the 
same as the response to an impulse at o, just shifted to a. Letting b(x) represent the 
system response to an impulse at x = o, the response to an impulse at a is h(x - a). 
Substitution yields the desired result: 


o(x)= J i(a)h(x-a)da 


(3.11) 


This is just the convolution of the input with the system’s impulse response, and 
(3.11) is referred to as the convolution integral. Using the notation introduced in 
the previous chapter we may also write (3.11) as follows: 

o(x) - i(x) * h(x) (3.12) 


3.4 Impulse Response 


The concept of the impulse response can best be shown through an example. Con- 
sider the resistor-capacitor (RC) circuit shown in Figure 3.2(a). The impulse re- 
sponse of the circuit can be found using circuit theory [12] as 


Ht) = 


— — e i/(RC) for t>0 
RC 


(3.13) 


where the positive time constant of the circuit is given by the product RC [sec]. The 
graphic representation is shown in Figure 3.2(b). We are interested in determining 
the output voltage v 0 (t), given the step input function shown in Figure 3.2(c). The 
output corresponds to the charging of the capacitor through the resistor given some 
applied dc voltage Vj(t). The convolution of the input with the impulse response gives 
the output. Recall from Chapter 2 that the convolution involves the flip, slip, multi- 
ply, and integrate process, where h(t) is the function that is flipped (remember that 
convolution is commutative). The flipped function and the stationary function plot- 
ted are shown in Figure 3.2(d). These two functions are multiplied and integrated. 
The integration from -“to® can be broken into three sections: (-<», 0), (0, t), and 
(t, °°). Note that multiplication of the two functions (point by point) yields a zero 
product unless t > 0 as shown in Figure 3.2(e). The only section that yields a nonzero 
product of the two functions is (0 ,t). Therefore, the convolution integral becomes 



e -(t-a)(RC) da 


(3.14) 
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Figure 3.2 Impulse response example. 
Evaluation of the integral gives 

1 


t t a 

vo(t) = ——e RC \e RC da 
RC l 


= e RC 


e R C -e° 


- 1 - e RC 


(3.15) 


for arguments greater than or equal to 0. The output is shown in Figure 3.2(f). 
The output appears to be reasonable in that (1) the voltage of the capacitor 
approaches the source voltage (i.e., IV) and (2) the rate at which the capacitor 
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voltage approaches the source voltage is inversely proportional to the product of 
the resistance and capacitance. 

It is worth showing a simple impulse response example of an optical system, 
where the output can be determined for some well-defined input. Consider the 
imaging system shown in Figure 3.3. The optical system shown by the box could 
be a series of lenses or a single lens that reimages two points of light onto an image 
plane. The input object plane is denoted by x ip , y ip and the image plane is denoted 
x oi , y ov The two points of light are small enough in spatial extent to be unresolvable 
by the system and, therefore, can be considered impulses. For this example, we as- 
sume that the light is monochromatic (single frequency) and that the system can be 
considered spatially coherent. Coherence is discussed in Chapter 4. The important 
point here is that we want to find the electromagnetic field output for the given in- 
put. From Chapter 2, the shifting and scaling of the even impulse pair is given by 


1 

IdQ I 
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xo 

do 


= 8(x 0 + d 0 ) + 8(xo -do) 


(3.16) 


Therefore, the electromagnetic field for the two points of light located at x l} + 
a 0 from the optical axis in the input plane can be represented with an even impulse 
pair function: 


Uo(x 0 ,yo) 


1 

I do I 


88 


xq 

do 


(3.17a) 


The impulse response or psf for a diffraction limited optical system in this ex- 
ample has been determined to be [see (4.38)]: 


b(xi,yi) = psf(xi,yi ) = -^somb\^ j (3.18) 

where b is Xf/d. Here X is the wavelength of the monochromatic light, d and f 

are the diameter and focal length of the optical lens, and r = ^jxf + yf . Note from 
(3.18) that r has units of length. If the impulse response was a delta function, then 
the field in the image plane would be 


u ideal = C xuyt ) = 8s( (3.17b) 

I &j I y &i J 

where ±a t are the positions on the x t axis of the point source according to geometric 
optics. Recalling the shift invariance property of (2.13) and the delta function con- 
volution property of (2.14), the field in the image plane is 


Uj (x, y) = U ideal (X; , y* ) * h(xj , yi ) 




f [ 
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somb 


4 b 1 



) 2 + yf 
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) 2 + yf 


(3.19) 
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Figure 3.3 Optical system response. 


It is important to convince yourself that this is correct. While the result is two 
shifted and scaled impulse responses, the tools of linear systems are shown to work 
in the optical case. Making the substitution b = Xffd shows that the diameter of the 
somb function (sometimes called the Airy disc after the gentleman who originally 
derived it) increases with an increased wavelength or a decreased optical lens diam- 
eter (or limiting aperture). This simple example contains several important concepts 
that occur again and again. 

The field magnitude derived here is the system output. It is not sensed by vision 
or by optical detectors. The square of the field magnitude is defined as the irradi- 
ance and is the parameter that is actually sensed in imaging systems. It corresponds 
to optical power. Also, most infrared and EO systems are not monochromatic and 
they operate in a “nonspatially coherent” environment. The usual noncoherent im- 
pulse response is proportional to the square of the coherent impulse response (i.e., 
the somb function). This noncoherent impulse response is the psf. The relationship 
causes noncoherent systems to be LSI systems of the irradiance variable instead of 
the electromagnetic field quantity. In simple terms, the input irradiance is convolved 
with irradiance the psf to determine system output irradiance. 

The impulse response, or psf, of an entire system is the convolution of the in- 
dividual impulse responses of the optics, detectors, electronics, processor, display, 
and, if appropriate, human vision. This is due simply to the fact that the output of 
each component is the input of the next. The result is a more Gaussian-like system 
psf as shown in Figure 3.4(a). The x-axis cross section is shown in Figure 3.4(b). 

It is sometimes difficult to measure the psf of an infrared and EO system owing 
to the difficulty in creating a point source experimentally. An alternative is to in- 
stead measure the edge response, of the system. A long, straight target is uniformly 
illuminated from behind, and the sensor image transition from dark to bright is 
measured as shown in Figure 3.4(c). The x-axis cross section is shown in Figure 
3.4(d). Mathematically, the edge response is the response of an imaging system to a 
step function input and is a quantity that is easily measured by experiment. It can 
be shown that the relationship between the impulse response h(x,y) (psf) and the 
edge response e x (x) is [5] 
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psf(x,y) 




psf{x,0) 



e(x,0) 



e x (x)= J | h(a,[i) step(x - a)dadp 
- J h J \(a,P)dp]step(x - a)da 

(3.20) 

= J l(a)step(x - a)da 


= J 1(a) da 


The inner integral is referred to as the line spread function (lsf) and is obtained by 
integrating the psf over one of the spatial variables. From (3.20) it is apparent that 
the lsf is the spatial derivative of the edge response (in the direction normal to the 
blade edge); that is, 
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Object 


Impulse response 


Image 


Figure 3.5 Four-bar target, imaging system, and image. 


l (x)= de d x i ( 3.2i) 

ax 

and provides a straightforward method of obtaining the impulse response of the 
system in practice. One can, for example, approximate h(a, ft) with a 2D Gaussian 
distribution, yielding a lsf that is also Gaussian. The edge response will therefore 
be an “error function” [11], whose parameters can be estimated from the acquired 
data. The psf is then also completely characterized by the estimated parameters. 

We consider a final example to firm up the impulse response concept. It is typical, 
in imaging systems, to evaluate the performance of an imaging system by placing a four- 
bar target in front of the imager as the object and to evaluate the quality of the four-bar 
target image as shown in Figure 3.5. The four-bar target is simply a transparency with 
four rectangular holes so that light (visible or infrared) can pass. The image of the four- 
bar target is always a degraded rendition of the original object. The system is the optical 
system shown where the transparency is the input and the image is the output. 

Because the system is a LSI system, from (3.12) we know that the output is the 
input convolved with the system impulse response (or psf). Figure 3.5 shows the 
output that is the convolution of the object with the impulse response. 


3.5 Transfer Function 

The system transfer function [7, 3, 12] defines the system frequency throughput. 
In temporal systems, a wide transfer function allows high frequencies through the 
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system. High temporal frequencies correspond to very rapid changes in some pa- 
rameters such as voltage or current with respect to time. In space, a wide transfer 
function allows high spatial frequencies through a system. High spatial frequen- 
cies correspond to the irradiance of an object changing dramatically over short 
distances in space. For example, leaves on a tree produce higher spatial frequency 
signals than the trunk of the tree. 

It is usually convenient to evaluate the response of LSI systems to some input 
in the frequency domain. In infrared and EO systems, the input spectrum is deter- 
mined by the Fourier transform of the input irradiance. The input spectrum is then 
multiplied by the system transfer function to determine the output spectrum. The 
inverse transform of the output spectrum yields the resulting system output image. 
The analysis in the space domain requires the input space to be convolved with 
the system impulse response to produce a spatial output (an image). Note that the 
duality of convolution in the space domain corresponds to multiplication in the 
frequency domain. Also, the transfer function is simply the Fourier transform of 
the impulse response. 

The transfer function determines the weighting of the output spectrum relative 
to the input spectrum. Consider the circuit mathematically defined in Figure 3.6(a). 
The transfer function of the circuit is shown in Figure 3.6(b). To determine the out- 
put for given inputs, the input spectrum is multiplied by the transfer function. This 
means that each frequency component of the input is assigned a weighting factor as 
determined by the transfer function. The result is then inverse-transformed to yield 
the output. Consider the inputs given in Figures 3 .6 (c— e) . The Fourier transform 
of a constant IV input, a dc signal, is an impulse located at the origin (see Table 
2.4). This impulse is multiplied by the unity throughput of the transfer function for 
dc signals. The output is the inverse transform of the unaltered impulse (i.e., a IV 
constant signal). The second signal, shown in Figure 3.6(d), is a cosine function of 
50 Hz. The transform of this signal is an even impulse pair where the two impulses 
are located at ±50 Hz. Note from Figure 3.6(b) that the transfer function has an 
attenuation of 0.5 here, so the multiplication of the impulse pair by the signal spec- 
trum yields a signal of one-half the amplitude. The output is inverse-transformed to 
give the temporal signal shown. Finally, a 100-Hz signal is input to the system and 
is multiplied by the transfer function weighting of zero. Therefore, 0V is seen on 
the system output as a result of this input. What is the output of this system if the 
input is a 100-Hz oscillation on top of a 50-Hz cosine wave with a dc offset of IV? 
Remember the principle of superposition. 

In this chapter, we limit our optical transfer function discussion to broadband 
noncoherent optical systems (i.e., the system is linear with irradiance, not elec- 
tromagnetic field strength). A more general discussion is reserved for Chapter 4. 
Consider the space domain of Figure 3.7. The system can be characterized by pro- 
viding an impulse, or point-source, irradiance to the input of the optical system. 
The output of the system is simply an image of the impulse response, or psf, because 
the convolution of any function with an impulse is that function. In the frequency 
domain, the transform of the impulse function is a uniform frequency distribution 
across the spectrum. The system output spectrum is the uniform spectrum (i.e., a 
constant 1) multiplied by the system transfer function. Therefore, the output is 
simply the system transfer function. Note that the transfer function is simply the 
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transform of the impulse response and that narrow impulse responses correspond 
to wide transfer functions, and vice versa. 

The transfer function of a noncoherent system is called the noncoherent optical 
transfer function (OTF). The OTF is complex and has both magnitude and phase. 
The magnitude is called the modulation transfer function (MTF) and the phase is 
called the phase transfer function (PTF). The MTF is often a circularly symmetric 
function, so it is plotted as a ID function. The OTF is the Fourier transform of a 
real function (the psf), so the OTF is Fiermitian (the MTF is even and the PTF is 
odd). The PTF can be ignored if the psf is symmetrical, because the PTF goes to 
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Space domain 



zero. Ideally, one could use a point source to obtain a psf and then obtain the OTF 
by transforming the psf. Practically, this approach can suffer from signal-to-noise 
limitations so other approaches, such as the edge response, are used. 

3.6 System PSF and MTF Versus Component PSF and MTF 

The system impulse response is the response of a system to an impulse: 

h(x,y) = L{(8(x,y)} (3.22) 

The output of the system is the convolution of the input scene with the impulse 
response of the system. That is, 

J J i(a,p)h(x-a,y-p)dadp = i(x,y)**h(x,y) (3.23) 

where * * denotes the 2D convolution. The impulse response of the system b system {x,y) 
is commonly called the psf of the imaging system. The system impulse response is 
comprised of component impulse responses. Each of the components in the system 
contributes to the blurring of the scene. In fact, each of the components has an 
impulse response that can be applied in the same manner as the system impulse 
response. The blur attributed to a component may be comprised of a few different 
physical effects. For example, the optical blur is a combination of the diffraction 
and aberration effects of the optical system. The detector blur is a combination 
of the detector shape and the finite time of detector integration as it traverses the 
scene. In a linear shift invariant system the point spread function of the system is 
the convolution of the individual impulse responses: 

b(x,y) = b atm (x,y) * *b opt (x,y) * *h det (x,y ) * *h e i ec (x,y) * *b disp (x,y) * *h eye (x,y ) (3.24) 

so that the total blur, or system psf, is a combination of the component impulse 
responses. 
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Remember that the system described above is valid for LSI systems. This analy- 
sis technique is a reasonable description for continuous and well-sampled imaging 
systems. It is not a good description for an under sampled imaging system. These 
sampled imaging systems do satisfy the requirements of a linear system, but do not 
follow the shift-invariance property. We describe the sampling nature of these sys- 
tems later in the chapter. The representation of sampled imaging systems is a modifi- 
cation to the above approach. In this chapter, we continue to develop the foundation 
of linear systems and Fourier analysis methods applied to imaging systems. 

For completeness, we take the spatial domain linear systems model and convert 
it to the spatial frequency domain. Given that x and y are spatial coordinates in 
units of milliradians, the spatial frequency domain has independent variables of E, 
and q in cycles per milliradian. A spatial input or output function is related to its 
spectrum by the Fourier transform 


F(^,rj) = J J f(x,y)e /-ri^v+rjy) dxdy 


(3.25) 


The inverse Fourier transform converts an image spectrum to a spatial function 


f(x,y)= J J F&tfeW^dZdv (3.26) 


The properties and characteristics of the Fourier transform are reviewed in Chap- 
ter 2. Here we make use of the fact that the Fourier transform of a convolution 
integral yields a product. Therefore, the spatial convolution described in (3.23) 
results in a spectrum of 

0(&n) = I(Z,ti)H(Z, 77 ) (3.27) 

that is, the output spectrum is related to the input spectrum by the product of the 
Fourier transform of the system impulse response. The Fourier transform of the sys- 
tem impulse response is called the transfer function of the system. In fact, each of the 
component impulse responses given in (3.24) has a component transfer function: 

0(£,n) = ^,ri)H atm (^q)H opt (^,q)H det (^q)H e i ec ^,q)H d i s p^,q)H eye (^,q) (3.28) 

Note that the system transfer function is the product of the component transfer 
functions 


3.7 Spatial Sampling 

It is common to represent a function f(x, y) by an array of sampled values. Not only 
is this the case with infrared and EO systems, but it is also true for synthetic aper- 
ture radar (SAR), magnetic resonance imaging (MRI), and other imaging sensors. 
It is well known that the spatial samples must be taken sufficiently close to each 
other to obtain an accurate representation of the function. Also, for band-limited 
functions, the original function can be reconstructed exactly with the sampled array 
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information provided that the spacing is within particular limits. Band-limited func- 
tions are those whose corresponding Fourier transforms are nonzero over some 
finite frequency band. All frequency components outside the finite frequency band 
are zero. The reconstruction theory of these band-limited functions is known as the 
Whittaker-Shannon sampling theorem. 

Consider a function that is sampled by a Cartesian lattice of samples to give 


fs(x,y) 
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f(x,y ) 


(3.29) 


The sampled function is an array of delta functions spaced in the x direction by in- 
tervals a and spaced in the y direction by intervals b. They are weighted (areawise) 
by the values of the original function. Using the convolution theorem, the spectrum 
of the sampled function is 

Fs(Z,ri) = comb(a£,bri) * *F(£ rf) (3.30) 

The convolution of delta functions (2.14) along with the shift invariant property 
(2.13) gives the spectrum of (3.30) that is simply the spectrum of the original func- 
tion located at each of the delta functions: 


Fs&V) = 


1 

\ab\ 


t i *(«- 



(3.31) 


Note that the sampled spectrum is a replication of the original function located at 
intervals of 1/a and 1/b, as shown in Figure 3.8. 

The scaling theorem relates the sample distances a and b to the spectrum spac- 
ing of (3.31). Note that if a and b are small, then the spacing in the frequency 
domain is large and vice versa. Therefore, a and b must be small enough to ensure 
that the frequency domain spacing does not allow overlap of the replicated spec- 
trums. Overlap corresponds to information corruption that cannot be recovered. 
The requirements on a and b can be determined in the frequency domain such that 



Figure 3.8 Spectra of (a) the original function and (b) the sampled function. 
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the frequency spacing is twice the function’s spectrum widths. Let £ max and p niax be 
the band-limited widths of the original function’s spectrum. Therefore, 


1 1 
a < — and b < 

2<5max 2t? max 


(3.32) 


These are the maximal spacings of the samples for exact recovery of the original 
function. The sampled spectrum must be filtered to recover the original spectrum. A 
number of filters accomplish this task; however, perhaps the simplest function is 


H (1^,77) = red 


V 


2qmax 2 Tj n 


(3.33) 


When this transfer function is multiplied by the sampled function spectrum, the 
original function spectrum is obtained: 


F(& l) = Fs£,ri)rea(^ . 71 

V^Smax ^-^7max 

This recovery of the original signal can also be seen in the spatial domain 


(3.34) 


f(x,y) = 


f(x, y) 7-77 combi —\comb\ \ 
I ab\ \a ) \b 


* *4^ max t7 max sinc(2^ max x,2ri 

max y) (3.35) 


The sampled function f$(x,y) can be written as 


fs(x,y) = f(x,y) 


ab 


comb 


comb 


(3.36) 


X X f(na,mb)S(x — na, y - mb) 
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Note that the sampled function is a weighted collection of delta functions and that 
the convolution of the sine function with these delta functions, as given in (3.35), 
results in weighted sine functions located at the delta functions. The reconstructed 
original signal is 


f(x,y) = 4^ max r7 max ]T f(na,rnb)sinc[2£ max (x-na),2ri max (y-mb)]) (3.37) 

n=-oo m=-oo 


If the sampling intervals are taken to be the maximum allowable spacing within the 
limits of (3.32), then (3.37) becomes 
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(3.38) 
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This identity is known as the Whittaker-Shannon [6] sampling theorem. It states 
that exact replication of a band-limited image function can be performed simply by 
applying a sine interpolation function to the sampled image. Goodman [6] points 
out that this is not the only sampling theorem. It applies to the Cartesian sampling 
array and the rectangular transfer function. These choices could be altered to give 
a number of sampling theorems. In fact, the Whittaker-Shannon sampling theorem 
is widely applied to imaging systems, but does not work that well in sensor design, 
for reasons that are covered in Section 3.9. 


3.8 Spatial Sampling and Resolution 


A sensor’s resolution characteristics depend on a number of variables, but can 
be discussed using two general parameters: the system transfer function and the 
sampling function. The system transfer function [16] includes optical degradation 
(diffraction and aberrations), detector size and shape, electronics and processing, 
display, and the human visual transfer function. The individual transfer functions 
can be cascaded to obtain a system transfer function (i.e., system MTF) that can be 
multiplied by an input spectrum to give the output spectrum. The sampling func- 
tion (for sampled systems) corresponds to the discrete nature of spatial sampling. 
The sampling function has no transfer function but can definitely affect the spatial 
resolution of the system [4, 10]. 

Consider the sampled imaging system shown in Figure 3.9. A target is imaged 
onto a discrete detector array (a staring array )by imaging optics. We assume that 
the detector responses are uniform over the detector surfaces, the output light is the 
integrated light on the detectors, and the imaged surface is a large array of detec- 
tors. The image samples, or voltage, provided by the output of the detector array 
can be written as 


i(x,y) = K 
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(3.39) 


where K is a radiometry constant to describe the signal throughput of the system, 
p is the distance between pixel centers (pixel pitch), c is an image magnification 
constant equal to the focal length over the object range f/R and h(x, y) is the optical 
impulse response or psf. The GSD acronym is known as the ground sampled dis- 
tance (derived for ground-looking sensors on airborne platforms). The GSD is the 
projection of the pixel pitch onto the ground or target of interest at the object range. 
This is the absolute limit to the spatial resolution of the system. Many performance 
parameters such as the National Imagery Interpretation Rating System (NIIRS) [18] 
have been developed based on the GSD. Systems can have less resolution than the 
GSD because of the transfer function and corresponding psf. Projection of a psf 
onto the ground in the same manner as the sample function gives a feel for the as- 
sociated resolution. If the projected psf is smaller than twice the GSD, then the reso- 
lution is limited by the sampling function. If the psf is larger than twice the GSD, 
then the resolution is limited by the transfer function. For example, ground resolved 
distance (GRD) is a photo reconnaissance parameter that corresponds to the mini- 
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Figure 3.9 Sampled imaging system. 

mum test target size that can be resolved on the ground by an experienced photo- 
interpreter. This parameter can be equivalent to the GSD if the psf is smaller than 
twice the pixel pitch. Optimal design gives a psf at twice the pixel pitch. 

The sample image in the frequency domain can be expressed as 

J(&n) = Kc 2 p 2 {0(cZ,pn)sinc(p%,pri)H(Z, 77 )} * *comb{pE,,pT]) (3.40) 

where H(.,.) is the incoherent transfer function of the optics (i.e., the transform of 
the psf). The width of the sine function is twice the width (distance between sam- 
ples) of the comb function. From the Whittaker-Shannon sampling theorem, any 
function to be convolved with the sampling spectrum has to be less than half the 
sampling spacing in the frequency domain to retain all spatial frequency informa- 
tion. Therefore, the product sine H must have a width less than half the comb spac- 
ing to retain information with no overlap of the convolved functions. If not, this 
overlap causes high-frequency information to mix with low-frequency information 
resulting in low-frequency artifacts. This effect is known as aliasing. Noting that the 
sine function does not provide the necessary spectral limit to prevent aliasing, the 
transfer function must be designed to provide this requirement. In fact, most detec- 
tors do not completely fill the array and are smaller in width than the pixel pitch 
causing the size of the rect function to be smaller than that of (3.39). The smaller 
detector corresponds to a wider sine in the frequency domain. Another solution, but 
not a practical one, is for the sampling system to view only low-frequency images 
with no significant high-frequency characteristics. 

Finally, the spatial frequency of the object space can be given in a number of 
parameters. In the most basic form, irradiance can be written as a function of space, 
where x and y are in meters, so the spatial frequency parameters are in cycles per 
meter. A more common approach is to give x and y in radians or milliradians. That 
is, x and y in meter divided by the range from the sensor to the object yields a new 
x and y in radians (for small angles). To get milliradians, radians are multiplied by 
1,000. The object irradiance as a function of x and y in milliradians gives E, and 
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Figure 3.10 Three-step imaging process. 

T) in cycles per milliradian. Because these spatial frequencies are range independent, 
they are easier to apply in sensor performance calculations. 


3.9 Sampled Imaging Systems 

The previous few sections have described sampling using rough, but useful ap- 
proaches. A more thorough treatment of sampling is supplied by Vollmerhausen 
[19], whose entire book is dedicated to a complete treatment of sampling. Here, we 
provide the basis for why sampled imaging systems can be considered linear, but 
not shift invariant. 

The introduction of infrared focal planes over the past 10 years has resulted in 
staring array imagers, and for staring array imagers the application of LSI system 
analysis is of limited usefulness. These staring arrays have large detectors (15 to 
20 pm or greater) with high fill factors. Because the sample spacing is at least as 
large as the detectors, these systems can be undersampled, which occurs if the op- 
tics’ psf is smaller than the detector sample spacing. 

Previously, we described the process of imaging for a continuous or well- 
sampled imager. In this case, the input scene is convolved with the imager psf (i.e., 
the impulse response of the system). With sampled imaging systems, the process 
is different. As an image traverses through a sampled imaging system, the image 
undergoes a three-step process. Figure 3.10 shows this process as a presample 
blur, a sampling action, and a postsample blur (reconstruction). 

The image is blurred by the optics, the detector angular subtense, the spatial 
integration scan (if needed) and any other effects appropriate to presampling. This 
presample blur, h(x,y), is convolved with the input scene: 


oi(x,y)= | J i(x - a,y ~P)h(a,l3) da dp = i(x,y)**h(x,y) 


(3.41) 


where opx,y) is the presampled blur image or the output of the presample blur pro- 
cess. The sampling process can be modeled with the multiplication of the presample 
blur image with the sampling function. Here the sampling function is modeled in 
terms of the ID comb function defined in Chapter 2: 


comb 



-\b\ ^ 8(x-nb) 


n=- < 


(3.42) 
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Hpre(£, V) 



Figure 3.1 1 Presample blur transfer function. 


The 2D comb function given in Table 2.4 is the product of two ID comb func- 
tions. The output of the sampling process is written as the product of the presa- 
mpled blurred image and the 2D comb function (note that a and b is the distance in 
milliradians or millimeters between samples): 


oi(x,y) = o\{x,y) 


—-comb 

ab 


'x y"j 
(a’b) 


= [i(x,y) * *h(x,y)]—-comb 
ab 



(3.43) 


The signal o 2 (x,y) is a set of discrete values that represent the presample blurred im- 
age at discrete locations. This output can be thought of as a weighted “bed of nails” 
that is difficult to interpret unless the “image” is reconstructed. The display and the 
eye, if applied properly, reconstruct the image to a function that is interpretable. 
This reconstruction is modeled as the convolution of the display and eye blur (and 
any other spatial postsample blur) and the output of the sampling process: 


o{x, y)- 02 {x,y)**d(x,y) 


^ X V 

= \[i(x,y)**h(x,y)]—comb 

ab \a b 


¥ d(x,y) 


(3.44) 


We have simplified (3.44) with the aggregate presample blur effects and the aggregate 
postsample reconstruction effects. The frequency analysis of the three-step process 
shown in Figure 3.10 can be presented simply by taking the Fourier transform of each 
process step. Consider the first step in the process, the presample blur. The transform 
of the convolution in space is equivalent to a product in spatial frequency 

Ol(£,T 7 ) = I&lDHpre&Tl) (3.45) 

were £ and q are the horizontal and vertical spatial frequencies. If x and y are in 
milliradians, then the spatial frequencies are in cycles per milliradian. The term 
H pre ( rj) represents the Fourier transform of the presample blur spot. Note that 
the output spectrum can be normalized to the input spectrum in (3.45) so that 
H pre ( rj) is a transfer function that follows linear systems principles. Consider the 
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presample blur spectrum (i.e., the pre sample blur transfer function) given in Figure 
3.11. Note that this is the image spectrum on the output of the blur that would oc- 
cur if an impulse were input to the system. 

Next, we address the sampling process. The Fourier transform of (3.43) gives 

0 2 (£,ri) = [I[£,ri)Hp re (£,ri)]**comb{a£,bTi) (3.46} 

If an impulse were input to the system, the response would be 

0 2 (^n) = H pre (^,ri)**comb(a^,bri) (3.47) 

which is a replication of the presample blur with sample spacing 1 la and 1 lb. Con- 
sider the case shown in Figure 3.12. The sampled spectrum shown corresponds to a 
Gaussian blur of 0.5 milliradian radius (to the 0.043 cutoff) and a sample spacing 
of 0.5 milliradian. 

Note that the reproduction in frequency of the presample blur is 2 cycle/mr, the 
reciprocal of the sample rate. The so-called Nyquist rate of the sensor (really, it is 
the sensor half-sample rate) is at 1 cycle/mr. Any frequency f from the presample 
blur baseband that is greater than the half-sample rate is also present as a “mirror” 
signal, or classical aliasing, under the half-sample rate by the first-order reproduc- 
tion. The amount of classical aliasing is easily computed as the area of this mirrored 
signal. However, this is not the aliased signal seen on the output of the display 
because the display transfer has not been applied to the signal. The higher order 
replications of the baseband are real frequency components. The FO+, SO+, FO-, 
and SO- are the first- and second-order replications at the positive and negative fre- 
quencies, respectively. The sample o 2 is tiny infinitesimal points weighted with the 
presample blurred image values. These points have spectra that extend in the fre- 
quency domain to very high frequencies. The higher order replications are typically 
filtered with a reconstruction function involving the display and the eye. There is 
no practical way to implement the perfect reconstruction filter, whereas the perfect 
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Sampled Signal and Display Transfer 



Figure 3.13 Sampled signal and display transfer. 

rectangular filter would eliminate these higher order replications and result only in 
the classical aliased signal. The reconstruction filter usually degrades the baseband 
and allows some of the signal of the higher order terms through to the observer. 

The final step in the process corresponds to the reconstruction of the sampled 
information. This is accomplished simply by blurring the infinitesimal points to 
where the function looks nearly like that of the continuous input imagery. Design 
guidelines are given for this reconstruction by Schade, Legault, and Sequin. The 
blur is convolved in space, so it is multiplied in frequency: 

0(%,ri) = [Hpr e (£,ri)**comb{a£,bri)]D(£,ri) ( 3 . 4 8) 

where this output corresponds to a point-source input. Note that the postsampling 
transfer function is multiplied by the sampled spectrum to give the output of the 
whole system. Consider the sampled spectrum and the dashed display transfer func- 
tion shown in Figure 3.13. The postsampling transfer function (shown in the graph 
as the display) passes part of the first-order replications. However, this display de- 
grades the baseband signal relatively little. The trade-off here is baseband resolution 
versus spurious response content. 

Given that the signals traverse through the postsample blur’s transfer function, 
the output is shown in Figure 3.14. There is classical aliasing on the output of the 
system, but a large signal corresponds to higher order replication signals that passed 
through the display. Aliasing and the higher order signals are collectively the spuri- 
ous response of the sensor. These signals were not present on the input imagery, but 
are artifacts on the output imagery. Without sampling, these spurious signals would 
not be present. The higher order replicated signals are combined at each spatial 
frequency in terms of a vector sum, so it is convenient to represent the magnitude 
of the spurious signals as the root-sum-squared of the spurious orders that make it 
through the reconstruction process. 

Three aggregate quantities have proven useful in describing the spurious re- 
sponse of a sampled imaging system: total integrated spurious response as defined 
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System Outjrut Spectrum 



RSS Spurious 'Response 
(RSS of Higher order rejjCLcas) 



Figure 3.14 System output, RSS, and RSS spurious response spectra. 


by (3.49a), in-band spurious response as defined by (3.49b), and out-of-band spuri- 
ous response as defined by (3.49c): 


[ (spurious response) dco 

SR = — (3.49a) 

/• oo 

J (baseband signal) dco 


(spurious response) dco 

SR, n -band = ^ (3.49b) 

J (baseband signal) dco 


^^■out-of-band ~ $R ^^in-bciud 


(3.49c) 
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The spurious responses of the higher order replications could be constructive or 
destructive in nature depending on the phase and frequency content of the spuri- 
ous signals (that is the position; this is the primary reason why these systems are 
not shift invariant). The construction or destruction of bar patterns depends on the 
phase of the bar pattern with respect to the staring array sampling grid. The com- 
bination in magnitude is identical to that of a vector sum. The magnitude described 
in the previous equations is the quadrature sum of the signals. This integrated RSS 
spurious response value was normalized by the integral of the baseband area. This 
ratio was the spurious response ratio. These values describe in a reasonable way 
how much corruption is inherent in the image. In-band spurious response can be 
thought of as shifting object points, lines, and edges; in-band aliasing can also 
modify the apparent width of an object or make the object disappear. That is, a 
fence post imaged by an under sampled sensor can be seen as fatter, skinnier, or 
slightly misplaced. In-band aliasing generates localized disturbances or artifacts in 
the image; in-band aliasing represents corruption of scene elements. Out-of-band 
spurious response is a pattern or artifact that is caused by the display. For example, 
raster on a CRT display or the sharp pixel edges on a low-resolution flat panel dis- 
play represent out-of-band spurious response. 

3.10 Guide to the References 

Books that discuss linear systems with an emphasis on the time domain include 
those by Strum [17], Oppenheim [13], Lathi [9], and Papoulis [14], Bracewell [1, 2], 
Gaskill [5], Goodman [6], and Papoulis [15] extend linear systems theory to two 
dimensions. 


3.11 Exercises 

3.1 The Fourier transform can be considered as a system that maps a function into 
its transform. 

a) Is this system linear? 

b) Is this system shift invariant? 

3.2 A system is specified by the operator: 


X 


S{f{x)} = 0.5 J f{a)da 


a) Is the system linear? 

b) Is the system shift invariant? 

c) Sketch the output for f(x) = red 



d) Sketch the output for f(x) = red 
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3.3 A system is specified by the operator: 

S{f(x)} = [f(x)] 3 + [f(x)] 2 + 3[f(x)] 

a) Is the system linear? 

b) Is the system shift invariant? 

3.4 Use the convolution integral to determine the output of a circuit if the voltage 
input is as shown below and the circuit impulse response is b[t) = 10e“ 3f , t > 0. 



tints) 


3.5 An LSI system has an impulse response 

h(x) = 4sinc 2 (2x) - lsinc 2 (x) 


The input to the system is f(x) = 1+2 cos (2n% 0 x). Sketch the output for 

(a) £ 0 =0.5 

(b) $, = 1.0 

(c) ^o = 2.5 

3.6 The image irradiance formed by an incoherent optical system is given by 

I(x,y) = \h coh {x,y)\ 2 **\ f(x,y)\ 2 = h mcoh (x,y ) * * I f(x,y)\ 2 

where b coh (x,y) is the coherent impulse response, b incoh {x,y) is the incoherent im- 
pulse response (or psf), and f(x,y) is the input image field amplitude. That is, the sys- 
tem is linear in irradiance. The output amplitude formed by a coherent system is 

g(x,y) = h coh (x,y) * * f(x,y) 

where the corresponding irradiance is 

I(x,y) = \g{x,y)\ 2 

The system is linear with field amplitude. For 

f(x,y) = rect ^~ j 


b(x, y) = red 


x 

Ax 


- red 


x - Ax 
Ax 


(a) Find the system output irradiance formed by the coherent system. 

(b) Find the system output irradiance formed by the incoherent system. 
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3.7 A system with the transfer function shown below is stimulated with input sig- 
nals described by f(x) = 1 + cos (In E, x) where 

(a) ^ =0.5 

(b) \ = 0.75 

(c) £ = 1.0 

Determine and sketch the output signal for each case. 


m 
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Diffraction 


The disturbance caused by a point source of light results in a plane wave at large 
distances. Consequently, if a plane wave is incident on an imaging system, then 
with an optical system that was perfectly designed using Snell’s law and the law of 
reflection, it would be expected that all the rays would converge to a point. This 
expectation is not fulfilled. If the source is made arbitrarily small, even with a lens 
system that is perfectly designed from the point of view of Snell’s law and the law of 
reflection, the image of the point source never gets smaller than a critical size that 
is predicted by diffraction theory. 

The light distribution on the image plane from a point source is called the point 
spread function and is abbreviated psf. The psf is never smaller than a size predicted 
by diffraction theory and is a manifestation of the wave nature of the incident ra- 
diation. The psf size is proportional to the radiation wavelength, the optical focal 
length, and inversely proportional to the size of the optical system entrance pupil. 
The absolute value of the Fourier transform of the psf is termed the optical modu- 
lation transfer function. For an optical system where the psf has a size close to the 
minimum size predicted by diffraction theory, the Fourier transform of the psf is 
termed the diffraction modulation transfer function. 

The optical or diffraction MTF represents the transfer of spatial frequencies 
through the optical system and is useful in analyzing imaging infrared and EO 
systems. This chapter is necessary for those who must deal with complex system 
apertures or those who simply desire a better understanding of this basic limitation 
to sensor performance. 

Diffraction is a phenomenon that was discovered in the 1700s and studied by 
many great scientists of the time such as Young, Fresnel, Fraunhofer, Poisson, and 
Arago. Fresnel won the French national optics award for predicting a bright spot be- 
hind an illuminated disk that required the curving of light. This theory was considered 
beyond belief by Poisson, Laplace, Biot, and Gay-Lussac, so Arago (a judge at the 
competition) arranged for an immediate experimental demonstration in the basement 
of the conference hall. It was shown to be true and Fresnel’s historical contribution be- 
came famous. In fact, this demonstration provided a significant shift in the Newtonian 
light paradigm of particle theory to a more wavelike characterization of light. 

The essence of diffraction is that light spreads (or curves) around obstructions. This 
can be understood as the constructive interference of Huygens’ wavelets. The spreading 
increases with longer light wavelengths and smaller obstructions. Constructive interfer- 
ence takes place not only at the expected location from the point of view of geometrical 
optics but in the vicinity of that point and makes it impossible to reconstruct an infini- 
tesimal point source in the image plane of a sensor. The dimension over which construc- 
tive interference takes place is proportional to the wavelength of the light and would 
take place even if the optic is geometrically perfect, residing in vacuum. 
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Diffraction is one reason that large telescope apertures are desired. An optical 
system that is considered to be performing to its physical limit is called a diffraction- 
limited system. Large, ground-based astronomical telescopes are sometimes limited 
by optical disturbances in Earth’s atmosphere. Prime locations for telescopes are 
high altitudes where atmospheric effects are reduced. Space-based systems such as 
the Hubble telescope are either diffraction limited or limited by the imperfections 
in the imaging paths of the optics (i.e., aberrations). The large apertures of these 
systems are designed to reduce the diffraction effects. 

This chapter provides the fundamentals of diffraction analysis so that the stu- 
dent or analyst can determine diffraction effects for a particular sensor. The mate- 
rial here is limited to the basics needed to perform general sensor analysis. More 
specific information can be found in [1-18]. 


4.1 Electromagnetic Waves 

In the context of electromagnetic radiation the term waves is usually short for trans- 
verse electromagnetic (TEM) waves. TEM simply means that the electric field is 
normal to the magnetic field and both fields are normal to the direction of wave 
propagation. We usually keep track of the electric field distribution because given 
it, and the direction of propagation, the magnetic field is known. For simplicity, 
the electric field distribution is described as a complex amplitude. The electric field 
irradiance is proportional to the squared absolute value of the complex amplitude. 

The polarization of a wave indicates the direction of the electric field vector 
oscillation with respect to the direction of propagation. A linearly polarized wave 
is one in which this oscillation can be described on a single axis. For example, a 
wave propagating down the z axis of Figure 4.1 might be linearly polarized in the y 
direction. In this case, there would be no electric field oscillating in the x direction 
(i.e., only the magnetic field). There are a number of other polarization types, such 
as circularly polarized in the clockwise or counterclockwise directions, where the 
direction of the electric field vector changes as the wave propagates. Also, a random 
polarized wave would have an equal amount of electric field amplitude in all direc- 
tions normal to the direction of propagation. 



Figure 4.1 


Diffraction geometry. 


4J Electromagnetic Waves 
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We can represent a monochromatic light wave using the scalar function 

u(x, y, z, t) = a(x, y,z)cos(2 nvt - <p(x, y,z )) (4.1) 

where v is the temporal frequency of the wave, a(x,y,z) is the amplitude of the wave, and 
the argument of the cosine is the phase. Here u(x,y,z,t ) is termed the optical disturbance 
and is a function of position and time. The surfaces over which <p (x,y,z) is a constant are 
wavefronts. The wavefronts can take on planar, quadratic, spherical, cylindrical, and 
more complicated shapes. It follows from the Maxwell equations that in an isotropic 
medium, waves propagate in a direction perpendicular to the wavefront. 

We use the phasor form, or complex amplitude, of the wave 

u(x,y,z) = a(x,y,z)ei^ x ’ y ’ z ' 1 (4.2) 

The temporal representation of the wave is retrieved from the phasor represen- 
tation: 


u[x,y,z,t) = R e{u*(x,y,z)e' 2nvt } - R &{u lr)e' lnvt \ 

= j(u*(r)e j2Kvt + u{r)e~ j2Kvt ) (43) 

The instantaneous irradiation E(x,y,z,t) is 

E(x, y, z, t) = u 2 {x, y, z, t) 

Detectors, including the human eye, cannot respond to the high temporal fre- 
quencies of visible or thermal radiation but instead respond to the time-averaged 
power of the radiation. The time-averaged irradiance E(x,y,z) is 

E(x,y,z ) =< E(x,y,z,t) >-<u (x,y,z,t) > 

= i < (u(r)e ilnvt + u(r)e~ jl mt ) 2 > 

= i < u 2 (r)e> 4Kvt + u 2 (r)e~’ 4wt +2u(r)u(r) > < 4 - 4 ) 

= ^u{r)u*(r) = i I u(r) l 2 = I u„(r) I 2 

where we have introduced a normalized optical disturbance u n (r) related to the 
optical disturbance by 

u n (r) = ^/2 u(r) 

A plane wave traveling down the z axis of Figure 4.2 can be described as 

u(x,y,z) - Ae' kz (4.5) 

where k is the propagation vector, k = 2 n/X. The wavefronts are perpendicular to the 
z axis as shown in Figure 4.2. The wavefronts correspond to constant amplitudes 
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of the electric field and are separated by A. Any phase change from Z\ to z 2 can be 
found from 


A<p = (zi - z\)k wave traveling in z direction (4.6a) 

The generalization of (4.5) to a wave traveling in the k direction is 

y z ) = Ae' kr = Ae’^ 0 ™ 6 * + ycosd y + Zcos0 z) _ Ae' k< ' yxX + Yyy + YzZ ' } (4.7) 

where (as indicated in Figure 4.3) 6 X , 0 y and G z are the angles the k vector makes 
with the x,y,z axes; y x , y, and y z are the direction cosines; and k is the magnitude of 
k. 

The generalization of (4.6a) gives the phase difference between Z\ and z 2 for a 
wave traveling in an arbitrary direction: 

A<p = ky z zn (4.6b) 

The direction cosines satisfy the relationship 

7-?+7y +7z =1 

This follows directly from the relationships 

x 2 +y 2 +z 2 - r 2 ; cosO x = — ; cosO y - — ; cos9~ = — (4.8) 

r r r 

Referring to Figure 4.1 and (4.7), the wave going from P t to P 2 is represented by 

u(x,y,z) = Ae jk{Y * z) e ik{7xX+y y y) (4.9a) 

Frequently we are interested in the optical disturbance in the x,y plane of Figure 
4.1, and the distance between the aperture plane and the image plane contributes a 
constant phase factor that disappears when the irradiance is calculated using (4.4). 
In this case (4.9a) becomes 

u{x,y) = A'e ik(yxX+w) wher e A' = Ae’ k{y * z) (4.9b) 





Figure 4.2 Plane wave propagation. 
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(a) (b) 

Figure 4.3 (a) Plane wave traveling in k direction, (b) Direction cosines. 


4.2 Coherence 

It is important to understand whether an imaging system is responding to coher- 
ent or incoherent light. Coherence defines the manner in which the optical transfer 
function is calculated. For a given aperture size, incoherent optical systems can 
resolve higher spatial frequencies than coherent systems, but there is a reduction 
in the modulation of higher spatial frequency signals compared with lower spatial 
frequency signals. 

Coherence can be described as a fixed phase relationship of a field between two 
points in space or two points in time. The coherence [16] of a source determines the 
manner in which an irradiance distribution is calculated. At a system level, incoher- 
ent systems are linear in irradiance: 

L[aEi(x,y) + bE 2 (x,y)} = aL{E\(x,y)} + bL{E 2 {x,y)} (4.10) 

A coherent system is linear in field distribution: 

L{a u\(x,y) + b U 2 (x,y)} = a L{u\(x,y)} + b L{u 2 (x,y)} (4.11) 

In (4.11) the optical disturbances are normalized and from (4.4) the irradiance 
equals the square of the normalized optical disturbance. The irradiance from the 
sum of two fields for a coherent system is: 

Etotal = (u 1 (x,y) + u 2 (x,y))( (m (x,y) + u 2 (x,y))* 


= («i (x, y)u\ (x, y ) + (u 2 (x, y)u2(x,y) + (u 1 (x,y)u2(x,y) + (ut(x,y)u 2 (x,y) (4.12) 

= El (*, y ) + E 2 (x, y ) + 2 Re{«i (x, y)u\ (x, y ) } 
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Equations (4.11) and (4.12) are illustrated in Figure 4.4. Here radiation from S 
gets to observation point P in the x,y plane via paths 1 and 2. Optical elements 
and 0 2 cause the radiation to change direction by refraction, reflection, or diffrac- 
tion. The last term in (4.12) describes the interference effects caused by the coherence 
of the source. Note that in an incoherent system, the interference terms are negli- 
gible. Coherence varies from no measurable phase relationship to a strong phase 
relationship. The term partial coherence is used to describe systems that are between 
coherent and incoherent. As explained below, the degree of coherence is determined 
by the source characteristics, spatial separation, and temporal separation. 

The irradiance from the two sources when written in phasor notation, as in 
(4.12), suppresses the time dependence of the optical disturbance. Define a correla- 
tion function T 12 at point P 

Ti 2 (t) = < ui(t)ul(t + t) > (4.13) 

where < • > denotes a time average and fis a time difference between u 1 and u 2 at 
P. A normalized correlation function y 12 is defined by 


712 (x)s 


Tl2(T) 

Ve^ 


< Ui(t)ui(t + T) > 

V £ l £ 2 


(4.14) 


Realize that in general T 12 (t) and y 12 ( t) are complex quantities and that 1 712 (f) I is 
a dimensionless number between 0 and 1. When 7 12 (t) is one, then strong interfer- 
ence is observed at P. When y 12 (r) is zero, then the two sources are incoherent and 
no interference pattern is observed at P. When y 12 (f) is between zero and one, then 
there is partial interference at point P. 

Using (4.14), (4.12) becomes 


E t otal = Ei(x, y) + E 2 (x, y) + 2- v /Ei(x, y)E 2 (x, y ) Re{yi 2 (f)} (4.15) 

Equation (4.15) expresses (4.12) in terms of a normalized correlation function. 

Let E max and E min denote the maximum and minimum irradiance of an interfer- 
ence pattern in the vicinity of P. The visibility V of the interference pattern at P is 
defined by 

y _ Emax - Emm (4.16) 

Emax ~t E min 



Figure 4.4 Radiation from two paths combined at P. 
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where V is a real number between 0 and 1. In (4.15), if Ei- E 2 - E q , then 


Etotal = 2E 0 (1 + Re{yi2}) so 
^max = 2£o(l+l 712 I) 

E mm = 2Eo(l-\yu\) (4.17) 


and 


V = 


4 £q I /i2 
4£ 0 


I 712 


Equation (4.17) allows l7i 2 l to be calculated as a function of position from the visibility 
of interference fringes. Note that for incoherent sources, l7i 2 l = 0 and the visibility of the 
fringes is zero, whereas for a coherent source, ly 12 l = 1 and the visibility of the fringes is 
one. See [13] for equations relating ly 12 l to E } and E 2 for the case E 1 ^E 2 . 

Two types of coherence are spatial and temporal coherence-, however, both measure 
correlation. Spatial coherence is a measure of the phase correlation of the wave between 
two points in space along a wavefront. Temporal coherence is a measure of the correla- 
tion of the wave between two points in space in the direction of propagation, perpen- 
dicular to the wavefront. It will be shown later that (1) spatial coherence at a point P is 
determined by the angle subtended at P by the light source, and (2) temporal coherence 
is determined by the spectral width of the source. 

A monochromatic source is one that emits at a single wavelength. Like the 
frictionless planes in mechanics, strictly speaking, monochromatic sources do not 
exist because even narrowband sources such as lasers emit over a narrow band 
of wavelengths. A monochromatic source would require an infinitely long wave. 
A quasi-monochromatic source is one that emits in a narrow band and this is 
a more proper way to describe narrowband radiation. For many applications, 
quasi-monochromatic sources can be modeled as monochromatic sources. Tem- 
porally coherent systems comprise monochromatic (single wavelength) sources. 
The system becomes partially temporally coherent as wavelengths are added and 
incoherent as a large number of wavelengths are added. Lasers exemplify partially 
temporal coherent sources because typically a laser is a narrow spectral band- 
width system. 

A source can be modeled as one that emits sinusoidal wavetrains with lifetimes 
taken from some distribution. Four wavetrains are shown in Figure 4.5, as indicated by 
dashes, but typically there are many wavetrains. Let T 0 denote the average lifetime for a 



Figure 4.5 Wavetrains have different lifetimes or train lengths. 
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wavetrain. If a wave exists for a time T 0 then there is an uncertainty Af in the frequency 
of the wavetrain given by 


A f = 


TO 


(4.18) 


A temporal coherence length l t is the length of a coherent pulse: 


It — C Tq — 


A f 


(4.19) 


Frequency, wavelength, and speed of propagation are related by f = elk. Differ- 
entiating this relationship and taking all differentials as being positive, we obtain 

Af = AX 

A 1 

Using this result, the temporal coherence length is determined from the source 
wavelength and the source line width: 


lt = 


AA 


(4.20) 


Example 4. 1 

White light extends from approximately 0.4 to 0.7 pm with a center wavelength of 
0.55 pm. Estimate the coherence length of white light. 

The line width is 0.7 - 0.4 = 0.3 pm so l t = 0.55 2 /0.3 ~ 1 pm. The temporal co- 
herence length of white light is about 1 pm or about twice the central wavelength. 
Other representative temporal coherence lengths are given by [13] and are exhibited 
in Table 4.1. Laser coherence lengths can be hundreds of meters, whereas the coher- 
ence length for a broadband source may be on the order of micrometers. 

The need for spatial and temporal coherence concepts is illustrated in Figure 
4.6. Radiation from a point source S goes through a double slit. We consider the 
radiation at a point P. Because slits A and B are equidistant from the point source, 
the radiation at slits A and B are spatially coherent. High visibility fringes will be 
seen at P if the path difference 

A = S AP-S B P 

is considerably less than the temporal coherence length; low visibility or no fringes 
will be seen at P if A is greater than the temporal coherence length. A point source 


Table 4.1 Representative Coherence Lengths 


Source 

Wavelength 

(pm) 

Coherence 

Length 

White light 

0.55 

1 pm 

Mercury light 

0.546 

1.2 cm 

Krypton 

0.606 

78 cm 

CO 2 laser 

10.6 

11 km 
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Figure 4.6 Temporal and spatial coherence concepts. 


is an abstraction; all sources have finite extent. As the size of the source S grows, 
the radiation at slits A and B will no longer be spatially coherent and this influences 
the visibility of the fringes at P. 

Referring to Figure 4.7, which illustrates two independent light sources Sj and 
.S' 2 emitting radiation with wavelength A separated from each other by a distance s 
and from the point P by a distance r. Let 0 denote the angle subtended by Sj and S 2 
at P. Then the extent l s of spatial coherence satisfies the relationship 

/ s <| (4.21) 

Reference Figure 4.8 to see why this is true. Monochromatic rays with wavelength 
A from point sources A and B are incident on points Pi and P 2 . We wish to determine 
how the spatial coherence length l s is related to the separation s of the point sources 
A and B. We can think of P t and P 2 as slits that form an interference pattern on the 
screen at point P. Here we assume the distance r is much greater than the separation 



Figure 4.7 Source separation and spatial coherence length. 
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Figure 4.8 Spatial coherence length and source separation. 

s of the sources or the separation £ of the slits. Because r is much greater than s, the 
rays B P , and BP 2 are nearly parallel, so P 2 C is nearly perpendicular to BP 1 and A is 
the difference in path length between B P } and BP 2 . Also BD is approximately per- 
pendicular to P 2 C so the angle C P 2 P 1 is very nearly the same as the angle BD A and 
is denoted by 0 in Figure 4.8. With s much less than r, the angle 0 is near zero. 

If s is zero, sources A and B coincide, A = 0 and there will be a strong maximum 

at P. As s is increased, A grows to A = A/2. At that point the optical disturbance at 

point P from source A is cancelled by the optical disturbance from point B. At this 
separation of the two sources, the interference fringes on the screen would have 
little or no visibility so this distance £ is greater than l s . From Figure 4.8: 

. _ . A . A A . 

sm0~0 = — sot = — = — > l s 

£ 0 20 

Here the calculation was done for two point sources. If there were a continuum 
of sources between points A and B then the factor 2 in the above equation goes 
away and we get (4.21). 

Note that the imaging systems presented within the scope of this text can be 
considered to be incoherent systems. With objects scattered throughout a scene, in 
a typical scene, the sources subtend a large angle at the sensor and so (4.21) implies 
small spatial coherence lengths. Bandwidths are usually large compared to the cen- 
tral wavelength so (4.20) implies small temporal coherence lengths. The majority 
of practical imaging systems can be considered to be incoherent systems with the 
exception of those with extremely small sources or laser illuminated systems. The 
development of incoherent system theory, however, is better presented in terms 
of coherent systems. Note from Table 2.3 that the square magnitude relationship 
between field and irradiance [see (4.4)] can transform into a correlation in the fre- 
quency domain. 


4.3 Fresnel and Fraunhofer Diffraction from an Aperture 

We introduce diffraction first in terms of the coherent optical system response. 
The incoherent response function is then presented as the autocorrelation of 
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the coherent optical system response. Diffraction [4, 5] is a general phenom- 
enon that applies not only to the field of light wave propagation, but also to 
sound and radio waves. The importance here is that diffraction must be under- 
stood to comprehend the limitations of optical systems. Diffraction is defined by 
Sommerfeld as “any deviation of light rays from rectilinear paths which can- 
not be interpreted as reflection or refraction.” Diffraction theory allows one 
to calculate the light pattern caused by light as it passes through apertures or 
entrance pupils. 

We consider here a very brief history of the current diffraction models, but 
will not present a mathematical derivation of the models used in this text. The 
interested reader should refer to [4, 5]. One such model starts with the applica- 
tion of Green’s theorem to the Helmholtz wave equation to determine a complex 
field quantity in terms of its boundary values. The result was the integral theorem 
of Helmholtz and Kirchhoff. The Kirchhoff boundary conditions were then ap- 
plied to this theorem to derive the first diffraction model, the Fresnel-Kirchhoff 
diffraction formula. This model provided very accurate results except where field 
quantities approached the obstruction boundaries. The inconsistencies were re- 
solved by Sommerfeld with a shift in boundary phase terms and the current 
Rayleigh-Sommerfeld diffraction formula became the fundamental model for 
describing diffraction. Finally, the Huygens-Fresnel principle extended the dif- 
fraction theory to a superposition integral that generalized diffraction with the 
important linearity property. The reader is directed to Goodman [5] as a refer- 
ence for these derivations. We begin here with the result of the Huygens-Fresnel 
principle. 


Fresnel Diffraction 

Consider the diffraction geometry shown in Figure 4.1. Using the Pythagorean 
theorem is expressed in terms of the aperture plane coordinates x a ,y a and the 
imaging plane coordinates X,y : 


r\i 


\jz 2 +(x-x a ) 2 +(y-y a ) 2 = z^l + ^ 


X-X a 


+ 


y-ya 
V 2 


1 + 


l I (x-x a \ (y-y A I i\( x-x a } A y-y a 


2 l z 


+ 


8 l z 


+ 


1 2 A 


+ ... 


(4.22) 


1 + 


, i/ n2 f N 2 | 

\)[ x-x a \ f y-y a 


2 v z 


The algebraic manipulation in (4.22) was motivated by the observation that typi- 
cally z » max (x,y,x a ,y a ) so the quantity within { } is much less than one. In the 
second line the square root was represented by its Taylor series expansion. In the 
third line we utilized the observation that { j is much less than one. 
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In spherical coordinates the amplitude of a spherical wave moving away from 
the origin is represented by 


e i(kr-at) 

u(x,y) = A 

r 


(4.23) 


The amplitude is inversely proportional to r and this is a manifestation of the ob- 
servation that the power per unit area flowing away from the origin is proportional 
to Izd 2 and the integral of this quantity must be constant over any sphere centered 
at the origin. The factor A enables the field strength u to have units appropriate to 
an optical disturbance. 

Using Huygens’ principle, with a plane wave incident normally on the aperture 
of Figure 4.1, the optical disturbance at P is the sum of spherical waves emanating 
from the aperture, 

jkr\2 

u(x, y) = Ae~’ mt f f dx a dy a (4.24) 

i ri2 

and the integral is over the clear aperture A. We are interested in how u(x,y) de- 
pends on the coordinates x,y in the image plane so we suppress the time dependence 
in (4.24). The function 1/r changes very slowly when r is large and so in the denomi- 
nator of (4.24), r 12 is well approximated by z, the first term in (4.22). If 


1 , \( x-x a 

—kz 


+ 


y-y a 


<C 1 or equivalently 


z 3 > - x a f + (y - y a f } 


(4.25) 


for every point X a ,y a in the aperture, then by suppressing the time dependence, 
(4.24) can be written: 


v , e’ kz r r )ir-l(x-xa?+{y-ya?] , , 

u(x,y) - A I I e Lz dx a dy a 

Z A 


Jkz 


e-'—rr °° ij-Kx-Xaf+iy-: y a f] 

u(x,y) = A z(x a ,y a )e dx a dy a 

z J J -°° 


(4.26a) 


(4.26b) 


Equation (4.26a) describes how to calculate the amplitude u(x,y) of the disturbance 
at P 2 in Figure 4.1 in the Fresnel approximation by integrating over the opening A 
in the aperture plane. In (4.26b) the integral is over the entire aperture plane and 
x{x a ,y a ) is defined to be one where the aperture plane is clear and defined to be zero 
where the aperture plane is opaque. 

There is an alternate way to express (4.26b). Expand the term in square 
brackets: 


(x - Xa) 1 +{y- y a f = X 2 + y 2 - 2(xx a + y y a ) 2 + x 2 a + yl 
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Using this result, (4.26b) can be written in the form 


u(x,y) = A 


A JX=o ^ x a->Va)\ e 1Z 



■ k(xg+ya) 

1 2 z 




(4.27) 


e 


-j—[xx a + yy a \ 
, AZ 


dxfl dy c 


Note that this is the Fourier transform of the quantity inside { }. The spatial 
frequencies <*j = — and p = — have the units of cycles per unit length. 


Fraunhofer Diffraction 

Suppose z satisfies (4.25) and also satisfies 



(4.28) 


For representative aperture dimensions and field coordinates P 2 , (4.28) is a 
more stringent requirement than (4.25). Assuming (4.25) and (4.28) are satisfied, 
(4.27) simplifies to: 



(4.29) 


With the substitution 



(4.30) 


we see that u(x,y) is proportional to the Fourier transform of the aperture function. 
The use of (4.29) will now be illustrated. 

Example 4.2 

Consider a rectangular aperture placed in the aperture plane shown in Figure 4.1. 
The aperture is irradiated with a monochromatic plane wave incident normally to 
the aperture plane. Assuming that Fraunhofer conditions are met, determine the 
irradiance distribution on the image plane. 

Suppose the aperture has length a in the horizontal direction and width b in the 
vertical direction. Then 



V 
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The double integral in (4.29) is the Fourier transform of T(x a ,y a ) and is readily 
obtained from Tables 2.3 and 2.4: 


TT {t (x a , y a ) } = a b sine (a £, b 77) /■ <{ £ -> , 77 -> -J- }• = a b si 


sine 


ax by 
2z ’ 2z 


The field distribution in the image plane is given by (4.29): 


u(x,y) = A — — e 

2z 


a jkz ,-^V 


ab si, 


sine 


ax by 


Az’ 2iz 

The irradiance distribution in the image plane is given by (4.4): 


E(x,y) ■ 


A 2 1 2,2 


2 z 2 


a 1 b~ sine' 


ax by 
2z ’ 2z 


(4.31) 


(4.32) 


Let us examine this equation to see if it makes sense. It seems reasonable 
that the irradiance is proportional to the square of the field strength parameter 
A and diminishes inversely as the square of the distance between the image and 
aperture plane. The field amplitude is reasonably proportional to the area of 
the aperture and so the irradiance distribution is proportional to the square of 
the aperture area. Examining the argument of the sine function we note that the 
arguments are dimensionless as they should be. Note that the size of the image 
in the x direction is inversely proportional to the coefficient of x, which we 
observe equals a/(Xz). Thus the larger a is, the smaller the diffraction pattern; 
the larger z is, the larger the diffraction pattern; and the larger 2 is, the larger 
the diffraction pattern. Similar results are obtained in the y direction. 

There is one feature that is not captured by (4.32). Suppose the monochro- 
matic wavelength of the incident radiation is allowed to vary with the amplitude 
A independent of 2. Then, according to (4.32), the irradiance at the point x = 0, 
y = 0 is independent of 2. Experimentally it is found that under these conditions the 
irradiance at x = 0, y = 0 gets larger with smaller wavelength. The reason for the 
difference in the result displayed in (4.32) and experiment can be traced to (4.24). 
We used a simplified model of how the Huygens’ wavelets at the aperture add to 
produce the field amplitude at point P 2 - A more accurate formulation of (4.24) 
introduces a factor of ;2 in the denominator and an obliquity factor q(0), which is 
one in the forward direction and zero in the backward direction: 

Ae~’ at r r e’ kru 

«(x,y) = — — — JJ q(d)dx a dy a (4.33) 

/ 2 J J A r\2 

We are usually only interested in small forward angles so we set the obliquity 
factor q(G) to one. Most of the time we are not interested in how the intensity for 
a given size aperture varies with 2. The factor of j in the denominator of (4.33) is 
due to the fact that the amplitude distribution in the image plane is related to the 
time derivative of the distribution in the aperture plane. The time derivative of a 
sinusoidal function is another sinusoid and in those cases the j in the denominator 
introduces an unimportant temporal phase change. The reader who desires a more 
comprehensive treatment of diffraction than that provided here is referred to [5]. 
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4.4 Fraunhofer Diffraction from a Thin Lens 


A topic of considerable importance is the effect of diffraction on optical systems. 
The traditional approach in the analysis of optical systems is to represent the lens 
as a transmittance function. Consider the lens shown in Figure 4.9, where the lens 
is positioned in the aperture plane. 

The lens introduces a phase difference to rays that pass through the lens given 
by (see Goodman, [5]) 


t(x a ,ya) = e iknA « 




(4.34) 


In this equation, k = 


2n 

T’ 


n is the lens index of refraction, and f is the local 


length, with x a ,y a being the coordinates of a point in the plane of the aperture and 
also within the lens. A limitation of (4.34) is that it applies to paraxial rays. Here we 
point out that (4.34) reasonably asserts that the maximum phase difference is the 
optical path length through the lens n A 0 multiplied by k and the phase difference 
gets smaller for rays that traverse the lens father from the optical axis. 

Substituting (4.34) into the Fresnel equation of (4.27) the optical disturbance at 
point P 2 with a lens filling the aperture is found: 


,k(x 2 +y 2 ) 
a ]kz ) \ 2 ' 


u(x,y) = A- e 2z p(x a ,y a )t(x a ,y a )e 2z J 


. k(xl+yl) 1 In 


/7— [* x a +yy a \ 

z dx a dy a 


= Ae' knA ° 


J kz i 


,k(x 2 +y 2 ) 


\j_J[p( x a, y a) e 2f 


. k , 2 2 v -k(x 2 +y 2 ) .2 n, 

i^y(xa+yA ) . y -izr-[xx a 


2 z [ „ 2z 


+yya\ 


dxa dy a 


Note that in the first line we replaced z(x a ,y a ) with p(x a ,y a )t(x,y ) to emphasize 
that the aperture is now the entrance pupil p(x a ,y a ) and to explicitly note the phase 
change t(x a ,y a ) introduced by the lens. Now suppose we choose the image plane to 
be a distance / behind the aperture plane, that is, z = f. Then the product of the last 
two factors within {} is one, so the equation simplifies to 



A(* a , y„) 


Figure 4.9 Lens transmittance. 
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Jkf 


,k(x 2 +y 2 ) 


u(x,y) = Ae' knAo e -—e 2f j j_^P(x a ,ya)e Xf 


-j^j[ xxa +yya\ 


dx a dy a 


= Ae' knA ° 


gjkf 

~T 


,k(x 2 +y 2 ) 

1 2 f 


^{pix^ya)}/.^^— , TJ > 


A/ 


,k(x 2 +y 2 ) 


= Ae’ knA ° ^-e 2f 






(4.35a) 


Note that u(x,y) is the optical disturbance associated with the psf. Also note 
that the pupil function p(x a ,y a ) satisfies the condition 


P(x a ,y a ) = 


IT when the point x a ,y a is in the pupil 
0 otherwise 


(4.35b) 


In (4.35a) the integral is over the pupil function p(x a ,y a ). If a transparency t[x a ,y a ) 
multiplied the pupil function p(x a ,y a ), which corresponds to having a transparency 
in the aperture plane the same size as the lens, then instead of P(^,tj) in the last line of 
(4.35a), we would have P(%,ri) ** T(%,ri). If P[£,,rj) is approximately a delta function 
(corresponding to a large pupil), then at a distance f, the lens and the transparency 
approximately produce T(E,,r\), the Fourier transform of the transparency. This is a 
fundamental result in the field of optical image processing. 


4.5 Thin Lens Optical System Diffraction PSF 

The system given in Figure 4.1, with a lens in the aperture and the image plane a dis- 
tance f from the aperture plane, is the typical long-range imaging system. A distant 
point source on the optical axis of the lens produces a plane wave normally incident 
on the aperture plane and u(x,y ) is the optical disturbance at the image plane from 
that point source. As indicated by (4.4), the irradiance at the image plane is pro- 
portional to u(x,y)u*(x,y). The diffraction psf for an incoherent optical system is 
the irradiance normalized so that it is one at the origin (place where the optical axis 
intersects the image plane) and is easily calculated with the help of (4.35a): 

«(0,0)w (0,0) |«(0,0)|“ 

FF{p{x,y)}l. jl— 

\FF {p(x, y)}/.{£— >0, 77 — > 0}| 2 

We use this result to calculate the psf of a rectangular entrance pupil a units 
wide and b units high. For this case 

p(x, y) = rect 



(4.36) 
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sinc 2 (x,2y) 


sinc 2 (x,2y ) 



Figure 4.10 Point spread function for a rectangular aperture. 


Then utilizing Tables 2.3 and 2.4 and (4.36), we compute the psf: 

2 


psf(x,y) = 


absinc[a^,btj)l A >4*-, > 


y 


if ' if 


\absinc(afbrf)l .{£— > 0, 77— > 0}|* 


= sine 


ax by 

Jf’Jf 


Graphs of the rectangular aperture psf are shown in Figure 4.10 for the case 

where — = 1,— = 2. 

If 'If 

We next calculate the psf of a circular aperture with diameter D. Using Figure 
2.3 a circular pupil with diameter D has an entrance pupil given by 


P(x,y) = cyl 


The radial coordinate for the pupil shape has an a subscript because it is in the 
aperture plane. Using Tables 2.3 and 2.4, we obtain 


TT\cyl 


= D somb(Dp)/.p-^> — 


= d 2 2 AMp) /p r 


7 iD p 




2/1 


= rr 


nDr 

T T 


nDr 

T f 


(4.37) 
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2 Jl (x) V,V X 



In (4.37), p is the spatial frequency in the radial direction in units of cycles per unit 
distance, r is the radial coordinate in the image plane, D is the diameter of the 
entrance pupil, 2 is the wavelength of the radiation, and f is the focal length of the 
lens. The derivation of the point spread function exhibited here was considerably 
simplified by the use of Tables 2.3 and 2.4, which hides considerable mathematical 
detail. See Hecht and Zajac [7] for a derivation of (4.37) without the use of Tables 
2.3 and 2.4. Note that 


x— >0 X 


(2 


•A (r) 2 

r 


(2 


A W 2 
r 



Figure 4.12 Point spread function from circular entrance pupil. 
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Using (4.36) and (4.37), the psf for a circular aperture is 


psf(r) = 


2Ji 


nDr 


nDr 

T T 


(4.38) 


A graph of 2 J i(x) is shown in Figure 4.11. From this figure we see that the first 
zero of J i(x) is at 3.83. Let denote the radius of the bright central spot corre- 
sponding to the first zero. Then 


7r£) ^ = 3.83 => n = — A^ = 1.22M (4.39) 

Xf n D 


A graph of the psf from a circular entrance pupil is shown in Figure 4.12. The right 
side of the figure is shown with a magnified scale to illustrate the weak rings barely 
visible in the left side of the figure. 

A simulated image of the psf from a circular entrance pupil is shown in Figure 4.13. 
The bright high-irradiance central area in this figure bounded by the black circle 
is called the Airy disk after Sir George Airy (1801-1892) who first derived (4.38). 
From (4.39), the diameter of the Airy disk is 2.4 2 F /#. 

Although the results in this section were derived with the assumption that a 
simple thin lens formed the Fraunhofer diffraction pattern, the results are often an 
adequate approximation for estimating the diffraction spot size for fielded thick 
lens optics comprised of multiple lenses. 


4.6 Thin Lens Diffraction MTF 

Modulation and Modulation Transfer Function 

Suppose the optical system is looking at a sinusoidal pattern that varies in the X 
direction but which is constant in the y direction. Then for a psf with zero extent, 
the radiance in the (x,y) image plane of Figure 4.1 would be given by 

Lideal(x) = Lq + Licos(2n^x) 


(4.40) 
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which is illustrated in Figure 4.14. Although we have written this equation in terms 
of radiance we could have equally well written it in terms of irradiance E. Let L max 
and L min denote the maximum and minimum radiance in the image plane. Then 
L ma x = L 0 + Lf and L min = Lq - Lj. The modulation Mjj ea i of the wave in the x 
direction is defined by 


Mi dea , = Lm ax 


Lp + Lj - (Lp - L\ ) _ Li 
Lq + Li + (Lq -L i) Lq 


(4.41) 


Here the subscript idea/ is used because this is the modulation observed in the 
image plane by an optical system with the ideal delta function psf. 

The point spread function with a circular pupil is a symmetric function of x so 
the Isf associated with the psf of a circular pupil is an even function of x. Without 
loss of generality, we choose the normalization of lsf(x) so that the area under Isf is 
one. The actual radiance pattern L act seen in the image plane is the convolution of 
ideal radiance pattern convolved with the Isf: 

Lactix) = Ljdealix) * lsf(x) = j L idea i(x - x')lsf(x')dx' 

= LoJ lsf(x')dx' + LjJ lsf{x')cos{2n£,{x - x') )dx 

= Lq + Lijlsf{x / )\cos(2n^x)cos(2n^x') + sin(2n^x)sin(2n^x / )} dx' (4.42) 
= Lo + L\ cos( 2 n E,x) J lsf(x')cos{2 nt,x') dx' 

= Lq + L\J 7 {lsf{x)}cos(2nE,x ) 


The second line is obtained from the first line using (4.40). In the third line we 
used the normalization of lsf(x) and expanded cos using a trigonometric identity. 
In the fourth line, the even symmetry of Isf and the odd symmetry of sin were used 
to eliminate the integral that included Isf(x') and sin (2 n tfx'). In the fifth line we 
recognized that for an even function the cos transform of Isf is equivalent to the ID 
Fourier transform of the Isf. 


L 



Figure 4.14 Defining the modulation transfer function MTF. 
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Using (4.41) and (4.42), the observed modulation M 0 ^ s with the assumed even 
Is f is 


Lq 


assuming lsf(-x ) = lsf(x) 


(4.43a) 


If we relax the condition that Isf is an even function (this is appropriate for 
an arbitrary shaped entrance pupil), then we obtain a generalization of the above 
equation: 


M 0 bs — 


U\n S f{x)}\ 

Lo 


(4.43b) 


The MTF is defined by 

Li \F{lsf(x)}\ 

MTF(£) = 

M-ideal Ll 

Lo 


Similarly, 


| 2 r {/s/ r (x)}| for wave varying only in the x direction ^4 44 ^ 


MTF(ri) = |jF{/s/(y))| for wave varying only in the y direction (4.44b) 

In (4.44), the MTF was a function of ^ or 77 alone because the wave that was 
being modulated was varying in just one direction. The generalization of (4.44) to 
a wave that varies simultaneously with X and y is 

MTF(^,r 7 ) = \!F!F{psf(x,y)}\ (4.44c) 


Incoherent Diffraction MTF 

Using (4.36), the incoherent psf from a thin lens at the focal plane is given by 


psf(x,y) = A 


FT{p(x a ,ya\l y 


Xf 


Xf 


(4.45) 


where A is a constant equal to the denominator of (4.36). We will later normalize 
the MTF so that MTF(^, 77 ) /. — > 0, 77 — > 0} = 1 and for this reason set the nor- 
malization constant A to one. 

Recall the following results from Table 2.3: 


AT{ p(x a ,y a )p*(x a ,y a )} = P&n)* ★P'M (4.46a) 

TT{p{x a ,y a )p\x a ,y a ]\ = P&tj) * *?*(-£ (4.46b) 

P(&n) * *P*(-Z,-n) = P(Z,v)* *p*(Z, n) (4.46c) 


So 
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Using Table 2.3 and the result !F!F{G(^,rj) = g(-x, -y)}, we obtain 


TT\P 


TTKP 


' x y 
y a’ b 

' x y 
y a’ b 


= I a b\p(aE„-bri) 


= | a b\p yr (a^,br]) 


With A set equal to one, (4.45) becomes 


psf(x,y) = P 


x y 


P * 


Xf’Xf) [Xf’Xf 


x y 


Using (4.44c) 

MTF(^, 77 ) = TT{psf{x, y)} 


= TT\P 


f x y ) * f x y 

U f’v) U r xf 


= X 4 f 4 p[-Xf^-Xfr ] )**p*{Xf^Xfr ] ) 
= X 4 f 4 p(Xf£,Xfri)+*p(Xf£,Xfri) 
oc p(A f£, ,Xfri)+ *P(X ft, Xf 77) 


(4.47a) 

(4.47b) 


(4.48) 


(4.49) 


The second line follows from (4.48); the third line follows from (4.47); the fourth 
line follows from (4.46c). Equation (4.49) is an important result and shows that for 
a thin lens the incoherent MTF is proportional to the autocorrelation function of 
the entrance pupil. The normalization constant is found from the requirement that 
at E, = q = 0 the MTF is one. 

From (4.35b), realize that the pupil function is either one or zero depending 
on whether or not ( x a ,y a ) is inside or outside the pupil. Using (2.23) and (4.35b), 
note that the autocorrelation of a pupil function with itself is the area where the 
pupils overlap when they are displaced by an amount s. Fet A 0 and Aq L denote 
the area of the pupil and the overlap area of the pupil when it is displaced by 
an amount s. Suppose the pupils are displaced in the X direction as shown in 
Figure 4.15. Then (4.49) implies 


MTF(^) = s _ > 10 J Xf ^ where E, is in cycle /mm (4.50a) 

Ao 

MTF(<jj) = /. s — » where ^ is in cycle /mr (4.50b) 

Ao 

In (4.50), the wavelength is expressed in micrometers and the focal length is 
expressed in millimeters. If in (4.50), the displacement s was in the y direction, 
then we would replace £ in these equations with 77 . A similar procedure is used to 
calculate the MTF in an arbitrary direction. 


4.6 Thin Lens Diffraction MTF 
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Entrance pupil 


Entrance pupil 
displaced by s 



Figure 4.15 Method for calculating incoherent MTF. 


Coherent Diffraction MTF 


For a coherent system the MTF measures how the spatial frequencies of the optical 
disturbance amplitude are filtered by the optical system. In (4.35a), for x,y near 
the optical axis 


k(x 2 +y 2 ) 

2 f 


In . . 

<C— (xx fl + yy a ) 
4/ 


that is, for small x and small y, the square of a term is negligible when compared to 
the term. Using this approximation, (4.35a) becomes 


Jkf 


u(x,y) = Ae> knK ° ?—Pfcp)/A ^ p^ l 


f 


If ' If 


x y 

Jf’Jf 


The coherent MTF is the Fourier transform of u(x,y) 


x y 

If’ Jf 


MTh 'coherent x ?? jf 5 

ocp(-Xf^,-Xfp) 


(4.51) 


(4.52a) 


where we have used 2D extension of (2.47) to realize that the Fourier transform of 
the pupil function done twice yields the pupil function with negative arguments. At 
zero frequency the coherent MTF is one. Thus, providing there is no obstruction 
when x a - y a - 0, then 


MTF 'coherent = p(~2 /^,-A fp) 


(4.52b) 
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Frequently the pupil function is symmetric through the origin so p(-x a ,-y a ) = 
p{x a ,y a )- Hence, (4.52b) becomes 


MTh coherent = P(& 


(4.52c) 


4.7 Calculating Diffraction MTF with Pencil and Paper 

Circular Pupil: Coherent MTF 

For a circular pupil the pupil function is expressed by 

p(r a ) = cyl^\ 

where D is the diameter of the pupil and r a is a radius variable in the aperture 
plane. Using (4.52), 

MTh 'coherent = cy/(^ P ] = (4.53a) 

where p is the radial spatial frequency in cycles per unit distance, f is the focal 
length, 2 is the radiation wavelength, and p oco is the coherent optical cutoff fre- 
quency as follows: 

_ 1 D 

poco ~2 Xf (4.53b) 


Circular Pupil: Incoherent MTF 

It is an exercise in geometry to show that the overlap area in Figure 4.16 is given 
by 


^ol(s) 



for s< D 


D 




◄ 5 ►' 


Figure 4.16 Incoherent MTF calculation for circular entrance pupil. 
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When s = 0, the overlap area is the area of a circle 


Using (4.50), 


A 0 = n 



MTF(£) = - 


n 


cos 


i s 


D D 


/.s-» A/£ 


-i 


cos 


LfM] 


-i 


cos 


D 1 D 


£ ) « 


D J 


5>«>J £ 


1- 


V boco 


(4.54a) 


where % oco is the incoherent optical cutoff frequency: 


£ 


oco 


D 

Xf 


(4.54b) 


Here we have done the calculation for displacements in the X direction but 
because of the symmetry of the circular aperture the same result is obtained for 
displacements in either the y direction or radial direction. Comparing (4.54b) with 
(4.53b), we note that the incoherent optical cutoff frequency is twice the coherent 
optical frequency. 


4.8 Programs for Calculating Incoherent Diffraction MTF 

CODE V has the ability to numerically calculate the incoherent diffraction 
MTF. In versions of Mathematica 6.0 and higher it is easy to write programs 
that calculate incoherent diffraction MTF analytically as well as numerically. 
Mathematica is a general-purpose computer language with capabilities that 
overlap those of MATLAB. For any physically realizable pupil shape, one can 
numerically compute the diffraction MTF but for some aperture shapes Math- 
ematica may not succeed in the analytical calculation. An ability to numerically 
calculate diffraction MTF is useful for checking the correctness of analytical 
calculations and is a necessity when the analytical calculation fails. For these 
reasons it is useful to have programs that calculate diffraction MTF numeri- 
cally and analytically. 

One common way for expressing MTF is in terms of a cutoff frequency as was 
done in (4.54). In Figure 4.15, for all s values greater than s max , the overlap area 
A ol is zero. The s max values in x and y directions are often different and this implies 
the cutoff frequencies in these directions are different. Optical cutoff frequencies 
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foco i n x and y directions are defined in terms of s max and are commonly ex- 
pressed in cycles per milliradian or cycles per millimeter: 

foco = S T [cycle/mr] (4.55a) 

foco = [cycle/mm] (4.55b) 

10 Xf 

In (4.55), displacement s max and focal length / are expressed in millimeters and the 
wavelength X is expressed in micrometers. The dimensionless normalized frequency 
f n is defined by 


fn = 


fs 


(4.56) 


where f s is a spatial frequency. 

Besides expressing MTF in terms of a normalized frequency, there are two 
other common ways to express MTF: in one method the independent variable is 
cycles per millimeter; in the other method the independent variable is cycles per 
milliradian. MTF expressed in cycles per milliradian is most useful for analyzing 
the field effectiveness of a sensor. Lens designers, however, often prefer to have 
MTF expressed in cycles per millimeter. Although a MTF can be computed in any 
direction, frequently the MTF is represented by a MTF in either the horizontal or 
vertical directions. 

As indicated in Table 4.2, 12 programs are provided to enable the reader to 
calculate MTF numerically or analytically in the horizontal or vertical direction in 
units of normalized frequency, cycles per millimeter, or cycles per milliradian. The 
programs have been validated [1] by internal consistency checks and by comparison 
with Code V calculations. 


Table 4.2 Programs for computing incoherent diffraction MTF. 


No 

Program Name 

Anal/Num 

Frequency 

Direction 

1 

MTFNormalizedEqHor 

Analytical 

Normalized 

Horizontal 

2 

MTFNormalizedEqVer 

Analytical 

Normalized 

Vertical 

3 

NMTFNormalizedHor 

Numerical 

Normalized 

Horizontal 

4 

NMTFNormalizedVer 

Numerical 

Normalized 

Vertical 

5 

MTFCyclesPerMmEqHor 

Analytical 

Cycles/ mm 

Horizontal 

6 

MTFCyclesPerMmEqVer 

Analytical 

Cycles/ mm 

Vertical 

7 

NMTFCyclesPerMmHor 

Numerical 

Cycles/ mm 

Horizontal 

8 

NMT FC y c 1 e s Pe rMmVe r 

Numerical 

Cycles/ mm 

Vertical 

9 

MTFCyclesPerMrEqHor 

Analytical 

Cycles/ mr 

Horizontal 

10 

MTFCyclesPerMrEqVer 

Analytical 

Cycles / mr 

Vertical 

11 

NMTFCyclesPerMrHor 

Numerical 

Cycles/ mr 

Horizontal 

12 

NMTFCyclesPerMrVer 

Numerical 

Cycles/ mr 

Vertical 
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Programs 1-4 (Normalized Frequency) 

Program 1. MTFNormalizedEqHor takes as input the normalized aperture 
shape and outputs equations that describe the normalized MTF in the horizontal 
direction. The normalized aperture shape is the shape of the aperture with the maxi- 
mum dimension in the horizontal direction scaled to one. 


lCTnJormnlizedEqHor[Ineg_, {ar_, y_] , jf_] := Module temp, AD, s} , 

AO - Integrate [Boole [Ineg] , {x, -<», co}, {y, -co, oo}J; 

temp = — Integrate [Boole [Xneg 66 (Ineq /. x -* (ar-s))J, {x r -co.. co}, {y, -oo, co} , 
AO 

Assumptions -+ s&O]; 
temp j . s -♦ f j 


Program 2 . MTFNormalizedEqVer takes as input the normalized aperture 
shape and outputs equations that describe the normalized MTF in the vertical direc- 
tion. The normalized aperture shape is the shape of the aperture with the maximum 
direction in the vertical direction normalized to one. 


tfrFNormalizedEqVer[Ineq_, (x_, y_} , f_] := Module temp, AO, s}, 

AO * Integrate [Boole [ Ineq ] , {x , -a>, co}, {y, -<x>, «}]; 

temp * — Integrate [Boole [ Ineq 66 (Ineg /. y -* (y-s))], {y, -od, co) , {x , -co , oo} , Assumptions-* skO]; 
AO 

temp / . s ■+ f 


Program 3. NMTFNormalizedHor takes as input the normalized aperture shape 
and outputs a table that describes the normalized MTF in the horizontal direction. 


NH’FFNo™alizedHor[Ineg_, >: , y), HPoiats_] := Module b AC. sj , 

AO = Hlntagrate [Bools [Ineq] , {x, »}, «)J; 

Tatolelfs, — NIntegrate[Bool«[Ineg St (Ineq/, x -> (x - 3 )) ] , {i, -w, ®) , {y, -w, <»}]), 
Ll AO J 

Is, 0 , 1, )1 //CUop 

L //points- 1 - 1 


I 


Program 4. NMTFNormalizedVer takes as input the normalized aperture shape 
and outputs a table that describes the normalized MTF in the vertical direction. 


EMT FHormalizedVer [Ineg_, {x_, y_} , AZPoinfcsJ := Module | {AD, s} , 

AO = KIntegrate [Boole [Ineq] , {ar, -to, co}, {y, -t», oo}] ; 

Tablef-ls, — ^Integrate [Boole [Ineq £6 (Ineg y -* (y-s))] f {ar, -<», co}, {y, -to, t»}]*l, 
AO J 

s, o r l, )1 // Chop 

NPoints -I J 
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Programs 5-8 (Cycles per Millimeter) 

Program 5 . MTFCyclesPerMmEqHor takes as input the aperture shape, given 
as an inequality in units of millimeters, and outputs equations that describe the 
MTF in the horizontal direction in units of cycles per millimeter. 


irrrC/cle3P«n6iiScjHor[Ineq_ J {2f_, y_}, A_, fh_, fj := Module [{temp, AO, s), 

AO = Integrate [Boole [ Ineg] , {ary -co, <r.} , {7, <»}]; 

temp = — Integrate [Boole [ Ineg ££ (Ineg /. x- -* (ar - s) ) ] , {ary -co, 00} , {y, -a>, a?}, 
AO 

Assumptions -* 5 0 ] ; 

(• s is in sm, X is in p, fl is focal length in mm, f is in cycles/nan 
Factor of IQ* 3 changes p to u t) 
temp / . s . 10 ~ 3 A fl f] 


Program 6 . MTFCyclesPerMmEqVer takes as input the aperture shape, given 
as an inequality in units of millimeters, and outputs equations that describe the 
MTF in the vertical direction in units of cycles per millimeter. 


HTrC/clesPerMmEcfVerEli!e 4 _, {x_, y_} , A_, fl_, f_] := Module [{teiup, AO, s), 

AO = Integrate [Boole [ Ineq ] y {x, -co, co}, {y, -oo, co}]; 

1 

temp = — Integrate [Boole [Ineg ££ (Ineg /. y-» (y - s))], {y , -oo, oo}, {ar x co} , 
AO 

Assumptions -► s a 0 ] ; 

O s is in icon, X is in y, fl is focal length in nan, f is in cycles /nan 
Factor of 10 changes y to ast *) 
temp /. s 1CT 3 A fl f] 


Program 7 . NMTFCyclesPerMmHor does the same thing as Program 5, MTF- 
CylesPerMmEqFdor, only the calculation is done numerically so results are output 
as a table rather than as equations. 


NHTFCy cles Peri-SmHor [ Ineg_ , {x_, y_) , J_, fL_, smax_, NPoi_nts_] ;■ Module temp, AO, s) , 

AO is NIntegrate [Boole [Ineg] , {x , -cd, 00} , { y , -co, 00}]; 

temp * Table [{s, — ^Integrate [Boole [Ineg SS (Ineg/. x -♦ (ar-s))], [x , »}, [7, a>)]|y 

AO } 

f 3E13 X e e 

s, 0 , sa ax, M //Chop; 

MPoints - 1 - 1 

(* s is in ike, A is in ^1, fl is focal length in nan , f is in cycles /mm 
Factor of 10 " 3 changes y to mm *) 
temp /. (a , b } -* { , b) 


Program 8 . NMTFCyclesPerMmVer does the same thing as Program 6, MTF- 
CyclesPerMmEqVer, only the calculation is done numerically so results are output 
as a table rather than as equations. 
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HHTFCyclesPerl4nVer[li!eg_, {x_, y_] , A_ r r"I_, smax_, NPoints_] :■> Module temp, AO, s}, 

AO * HIntegrate [Boole [Ineq] , [x, - 00 , co}, {y, -co, co}]; 

temp > Table || s, — NIntegrate [Boole [Ineq SS (Ineq /. y -> (y - s))] , {y, -co, »} , {x, - 00 , »} ]}, 

/■ 3UldX -s I 

Js, 0, smax, \\ // Chop; 

L MPointsJJ 

(* s is in Mi, A is in fl is focal length in mm, f is in cycles/nza 
Factor of 10~ 3 changes (j to m *) 

temp/, {a , h } -♦ f - , b} 

“ “ ^ 10~ 3 A fL J 


Programs 9-12 (Cycles per Milliradian) 

Program 9. MTFCyclesPerMrEqHor takes as input the aperture shape and 
outputs equations that describe the MTF in the horizontal direction in units of 
cycles per milliradian. 


MTFCyclesPeriirEciEor [Ineg_, (x_, y_) , A_, f_] : = Module | { teasp , A0 r s} , 

AO = Integrate [Boole [Ineg] , {nr, -<o. co} , {y, -co, os}] ; 

1 

teiop = — Integrate [Boole [laeg (Ineq /. x -* (x - 3) ) ] , (x , -co, to} , {y, -co, «} , 

AO 

Assunptions -► s a 0 ] ; 

{* a is in as®, A is in f is in cycles/mr *) 
temp f r s -¥ A f] 

Program 10 . MTFCyclesPerMrEqVer takes as input the aperture shape and out- 
puts the equations that describe the MTF in the vertical direction in units of cycles per 
milliradian. 

MTFCyclesPerMrEqVer [Iue<i_, {x_, y_} , Jr J ] : - Module^ [temp, AO, s}, 

AO = Integrate [Boole [ Ineg ) , {x , -oo, <»} , {y, -co, co}]; 

1 

temp = — Integrate [Boole [Ineq && (Ineq /. y -+ (y - s))], {y, -co, co} , {x, -oo, co} , 

AO 

Assumptions -► s & 0 ] ; 

(* s is in sa, A is in p, f is in cycles/nac *) 
temp /, s A fl 

Program 11. NMTFCyclesPerMrHor does the same calculation as Program 9, 
MTFCyclesPerMrEqlTor, only the calculation is done numerically so the results are 
output as a table instead of as equations. 

ffiiTFC/clesPerMrHor [ lneq_, {x_, y_} , A_, s iac Dr _ t HPoinfcs_J ;» Module^ {temp, AO, s}, 

AO = NIntegrate [Boole l Ineg ] , [x , -co, »}, {y , -co, »}] ; 

temp = Table [ { s , — NIntegrate [Boole [Ineg 44 (Ineq/. x -* (x-s))] r (x r -co, oo} , {y, -co, oo} ]}, 

U AG J 

r 5CUX 1 ■> 

]s, 0, ssisx , }• // Chop; 

l HPoints J J 

(t s is in m, X is in u, f is in cycles/n-r «) 
temp/, {a_, i> } -+ , bJJ 


Program 12. NMTFCyclesPerMrVer does the same calculation as Program 10, 
MTFCyclesPerMrEqVer, only the calculation is done numerically so the results are 
output as a table instead of as equations. 
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tQfTFCyclesPeriirVer [lneg_, ( >r_ , y_} , ■(_ . smax_, MPolJits_] := Module ({temp, AO, s}, 

AO = ITlTitegrate [Boole [iD-etj] , {x , -<x>, »}, (y, »}]; 

temp = Table ITs., — Flntegrate [Boole [Ineq Cfi (Ineq /. y -»• (y - S) ) ] {y, -co, ®} / {x" r »} ]), 
LL AQ J 

r sjnaic -j 

Js, 0, seiby, U //Chop; 

l M?aicfcs J J 

(r s Is in am , A is in p, f is ill cycles/xom *) 
temp/. {a_, b_) -* bJJ 


By focusing on Program 9, MTFCyclesPerMrEqHor we provide a framework 
for understanding how all of the programs work. The pupil shape is input as an 
inequality called Ineq in the program. The function Boole has Ineq as an argu- 
ment and returns 1 if the inequality is satisfied and 0 otherwise. Then 


Integrate [Boole [ Ineq ] , {x , -id, <x>) , {y, -co, co}] ; 


in the second line of the program integrates over the entire plane and returns an analyti- 
cal expression for the area of the pupil. Similarly, the second line of the program, 


Integrate [Boole [ Ineq 6i (Ineq /. x -» (ar-s))] , {ar, -<x>, a*} , {y, -a>, ao) , Assumptions -* s k 0 ] J 


does a calculation of the overlap area of the pupil with the pupil displaced in the 
x-direction; the last line of the code calculates the MTF using (4.50b). 

Note that Program 11, NMTFCyclesPerMrHor does the same calculation as 
Program 9 only it uses the Mathematica function NIntegrate instead of Inte- 
grate. NIntegrate does the calculation numerically, so in the second line of Pro- 
gram 11 we need to create a table of values and this is done with the Mathematica 
Table function. 

We now illustrate the use of the programs with some examples. 

Example 4. 3 

Calculate MTF expressed in normalized frequency for the circular, square, and 
semicircular entrance pupils illustrated in Figure 4.17. 

For the circular pupil, the input 


MIFHomilizedEqHor [n 2 ■* y 2 -c (1 jC (x, y] , // Simplify // Tradition&lFom 



Figure 4.17 Shapes used to illustrate the use of the MTFNormalizedEqHor program. 
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yields the analytical result for the incoherent MTF: 

1 6, = o 

2 ) A e , 

— L 0 < £, < 1 

7r 

The first argument of MTFNormalizedEqHor is an inequality that defines a cir- 
cular pupil. The radius was chosen to be 1/2 because MTFNormalizedEqHor re- 
quires the maximum dimension in the horizontal direction to be one. The second 
argument tells Matbematica the variables in the pupil function that are to be inte- 
grated over. The symbol for the third argument is chosen at the convenience of the 
analyst and is here chosen to be L, n to indicate normalized spatial frequencies in 
the horizontal direction. The commands //Simplify//TraditionalForm at 
the end of the input tells Matbematica to simplify the result and express the output 
in the traditional form favored by the general science and engineering community. 
For the square pupil the input 

MTFNonmHzedEqHM^Absp] < 1 && Abs[y] < - . lx. v). J s ] 


yields the analytical result 

Jl ~Zn 0 < £„ < 1 

}o True 

For the semicircular pupil, the input 

MIFNcnDafizedEqHor]** + < [1 && y > 0, {x, >'}, #»] it Simplify // TradititmalForm 


yields the analytical MTF result for frequencies in the X direction 
1 $,= 0 

' 2(cOS-l 

y 20 <& <1 

n 

which we note is the same expression as the circular pupil in the X direction. 

It is instructive to compare the analytical results shown above with numerical 
calculations. The commands 

NMTFNonnalizedHor ]x3 4 < [ft. {x, y} 30.] 

NMTFNormahzedl Ior|Abs[xJ i i JUt Abs[y] < i, {r. j’}, 30.] 

NMl tNbraializaiBlirJr 1 4- v* < [ ] j && y > 0. jr v} 30.] 

generate tables, each with 30 points, that describe the MTF with normalized fre- 
quencies for a circular, square, and semicircular pupil. Graphs comparing the ana- 
lytical and numerical calculations are shown in Figure 4.18. 
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MTF of Circular Entrance Pupil 



MTF of Square Entrance Pupil 



MTF of Semicircular Entrance Pupil 



Figure 4.18 Comparison of analytical and numerical calculations for circular, square, and semicir- 
cular entrance pupils. 


The preceding example showed how to calculate diffraction MTF in terms of nor- 
malized spatial frequency even without specific dimensions. The next example 
shows how to calculate diffraction MTF in terms of cycles per millimeter for an 
entrance aperture with specific dimensions. 
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Figure 4.19 Elliptical entrance pupil. 


Example 4.4 

For the illustrated elliptical entrance pupil, calculate the incoherent MTF assuming radia- 
tion with a central wavelength of 10 pm assuming the lens has a focal length of 10 mm. 

The following commands output equations and numerical tables for the hori- 
zontal and vertical MTF for the elliptical aperture shown in Figure 4.19. 

^nrCyctesPerMsnEcHorJl X f + (X] : < J. fcr, y), 10, 10, f] 

+ (ij 3 * 1, {*, 10. 2.5. 30.] 

MTFCycfesPedVtmEqVcr^^) 5 + [X] 5 < l r (x, >}, 10, 10, »] 

NMIFCTClBPKSAaVctffX-) 2 + (i) 2 <L[t j), 10, 10, 5.0, 30.] 


The first argument always specifies the pupil shape. In the second and fourth 
line above the last argument is 30, which specifies the MTF is to be calculated at 
30 frequencies uniformly distributed between the zero and the cutoff frequency. 
The next to the last arguments of 2.5 and 5.0 correspond to the maximum s values 
in the horizontal and vertical directions; greater displacements correspond to zero 
overlap area. Space limitations preclude exhibiting the equations and tables pro- 
duced by these commands. Graphs comparing the analytical and numerical calcula- 
tions are shown in Figure 4.20. 

Note that for the elliptical pupil of Figure 4.19, the cutoff frequency is a factor 
of 2 higher in the vertical direction than in the horizontal direction and this cor- 
responds to the elliptical aperture being twice as long as it is wide. 

The next example demonstrates how to calculate the diffraction MTF for a 
distributed aperture. 

Example 4.5 

For the distributed entrance pupil shown in Figure 4.21, calculate the incoherent 
MTF in the vertical and horizontal directions assuming a focal length of 10 mm and 
a central wavelength of 10 pm. 

By symmetry, the MTFs in the vertical and horizontal directions are the same. 
The commands used to define the distributed aperture are as follows: 
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Horizontal MTF for Elliptical Entrance Pupil 



Vertical MTF for Elliptical Entrance Pupil 



Figure 4.20 MTF for the elliptical entrance pupil. 

Retiool = P + (v- T9) 1 < D.S 1 ; 

Repon2 = x 1 + (Jr + IS) 2 < 0.6*; 

Reports = (x - 1.9)* + y 2 < O S*; 

Repou4 = (i+ 1.9) J + y 2 < G.6 1 ; 

Repuu = Re-oonl || Repott2 ]| Reacni || Repc»4; 


The four inequalities define each of the four subapertures. The last line defines the 
distributed aperture by repeated use of the OR command, represented in Math- 
ematical by II. We can check that the distributed aperture defined in the last line is 
what was wanted by using the RegionPlot command, 


RegiooPbtfRepon, (r, -3, 3}, (y, -3, 3), AspectRatio i Automatic. Frame -» False] 


which was used to generate Figure 4.21. The following commands used to generate 
the equation and table that define the horizontal or vertical MTF; 


MTFCycleiPerMniEqVer [Region, (x, >>}, 10., 10. , ij] 


NMTFCycletP«MmVer[Regi«i, {x, y), 10., 10., 5, 30.] 
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o 

Figure 4.21 Distributed aperture. 


Space limitations preclude exhibiting the equation or table produced by the above 
commands. A comparison of the analytical and numerical results generated by the 
above commands is shown in Figure 4.22. 

Note that this particular distributed aperture does not pass frequencies between 
approximately 12 and 26 cycle/mm. The reason for this is that as the pupil is dis- 
placed there are regions where there is no overlap and these correspond to spatial 
frequencies where the MTF is zero. 

The next example is included because an entrance pupil with this shape is being 
considered for use in a military sensor. 


Horizontal or Vertical MTF for Distributed Aperture 



Figure 4.22 Horizontal or vertical MTF for distributed aperture. 
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Racetrack Aperture 

Horizontal MTF Vertical MTF 




Figure 4.23 Racetrack entrance pupil with horizontal and vertical MTFs. 

Example 4. 6 

For the entrance pupil shown in Figure 4.23, calculate the incoherent MTF in the 
vertical and horizontal directions assuming a focal length of 10 mm and a central 
wavelength of 10 pm. 

The following commands output equations and numerical tables for the hori- 
zontal and vertical MTFs: 

MTF CydfiiPerMmEfjHar [i 2 + y 2 < 2J 1 && Abs[y] < 1.7, p, >), 10. 10. ffj 
MTFCyd«P«MraEq V« [ x 3 + / < 2.5 3 &A Abs[y] < 1.7, p, y), 10, 10, 17 ] 

NMTFCycksPeEMniHorfj 1 - y' < 1. 0 && Afas[y] < 1.7, p. y}, 10., 10., 5.0, 25.] 

NMTFCyclesP«MmVer [x 3 + y 3 < 2.5 3 &&, Abs[y] < 1.7, fcc, y), 10., 10., 3.4, 25.] 

Space limitations preclude exhibiting the equations or tables generated by these 
commands. Figure 4.23 compares the analytical and numerical calculations. 

4.9 Applications of Diffraction Theory 

Frequency analysis of optical systems 

The coherent and incoherent MTF describes the filtering action of a lens on a scene. 
Material for calculating incoherent MTF are given in Sections 4.6, 4.7, and 4.8 in 
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this chapter. Additional or complementary material on the frequency analysis of 
optical systems is given in [5-9, 11, 12 ]. 

Application to geometric optics 

As will be explained in Chapter 6, for a proposed lens design, a lens designer 
traces a variety of rays from a point on the object so that each ray passes through 
the aperture stop and onto the focal plane. The rays make a spot diagram on 
the focal plane that defines the geometrical optics psf. For imaging purposes, a 
smaller psf is better. One use of diffraction theory is that it tells the lens designer 
that when the geometrical psf is smaller than the Airy disk, little benefit is gained 
by increasing the complexity of the optical design. Examples of spot diagrams are 
given in [18]. 

Point spread function of distributed aperture 

In Section 4.5 we showed how to calculate the diffraction psf from a lens for 
square and circular entrance pupils, but did not show how to do that for dis- 
tributed apertures such as that shown in Figure 4.21. Equation (4.36) applies 
to distributed as well as simple apertures. To use this equation on the distrib- 
uted aperture of Figure 4.21, represent the pupil function as the convolution 
of a circle (representing the subapertures) with four delta functions located at 
the center of each subaperture. Then the Fourier transform yields the product 
of the Fourier transform of the circle multiplied by the Fourier transform of 
the four delta functions. This is essentially the array theorem, which is use- 
ful for calculating the psf of a distributed aperture. The method of comput- 
ing Fraunhofer diffraction patterns from an array of apertures is described in 
[6, 7, 9, 11, 17], 

Optical image processing 

In Section 4.4 we showed that when a plane monochromatic wave normally il- 
luminates a transparency in the plane of a convex lens, then a focal length away 
from the lens we observe a Fraunhofer intensity pattern that consists of the Fou- 
rier transform of the transparency convolved with the Fourier transform of the 
pupil function. It is also true that if a transparency z(x,y) located a distance f t 
in front of a convex lens (the t subscript is short for transforming ) is illuminated 
by a normally incident monochromatic plane wave, then the Fourier transform 
of z(x,y) is produced a distance f t behind the lens. This is termed the Fourier 
transform plane. By placing an opaque or partially opaque mask in the Fourier 
transform plane, we can eliminate or reduce selected frequencies associated with 
the Fourier transform of z{x,y). Another lens placed a distance fi behind the 
Fourier transform plane (the i subscript is for imaging ) then produces a Fou- 
rier transform of the Fourier transform plane a distance fi behind the second 
lens. Note that the Fourier transform of z(x,y) done twice produces z(-x, -y) a 
copy of the transparency inverted through the origin. So using this system we can 
produce the original transparency inverted through the origin but with selected 
spatial frequencies either eliminated or reduced. This is an example of an f f - f 
f image processing system. Discussions of optical image processing are given in 
[7, 9,11,13,17], 
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Stellar Interferometry 

In Section 4.2 we showed that (4.21) describes the spatial coherence length in terms 
of the wavelength and the angle subtended by the source. More precise equations 
similar to (4.21) (see Van Cittert-Zernike theorem) are used to estimate the diam- 
eter of stars. Discussions of how to measure the diameter of a star using spatial 
coherence concepts are given in [6, 7]. 

Apodization 

The point spread function of circular entrance pupil was described in Section 
4.5. From Figure 4.11 we observe that the psf has a central maximum and a 
series of weak rings. The diffraction rings make it difficult to see a star with 
weak luminance that has a small angular separation from a star with strong 
luminance. This problem can be addressed (1) by changing the shape of the 
aperture, (2) by having the transmission of the lens decline in the radial direc- 
tion approaching the edge of the entrance pupil, and (3) by introducing a phase 
plate adjacent to the entrance pupil. The idea is to modify the diffraction point 
spread function with the view toward either eliminating the rings in Figure 
4.12 or reducing them. Reducing the amplitude of the rings or eliminating the 
rings altogether generally comes at the expense of reduced irradiance in the 
image and by making the central peak broader. Apodization is described in 

[6, 7,11]. 

Detector MTF from Fraunhofer diffraction pattern 

Let e(x,y), d(x,y), and s(x,y) denote the irradiance on the focal plane from a 
scene, the detector shape, and the signal produced by the detector, respectively. The 
function d{x,y ) has the property 

1 1 for x, y in the detector 

(4.57) 

0 for x, y outside the detector 
The signal is the convolution of e(x,y ) with d{x,y ) 

s(x,y) = e{x,y)**d(x,y) so (4.58a) 

S(& 7 ) = Ei&tfDi&V) 

where 

m,r\) = FF{e(x,y)}, D&rj) = FF[d(x,y)} and S&rj) = FF{s(x,y)} (4.59) 
The modulation transfer function of the detector is defined by 

MTF det = |D(£,77)| (4.60) 

We will show how to obtain MTFj et from a Fraunhofer diffraction pattern pro- 
duced by an aperture with the same shape as the detector. Chose an entrance pupil 
with the same shape and size as the detector d{x, y), illuminate it with monochro- 
matic radiation, and examine the diffraction psf or equivalently the Fraunhofer 
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diffraction pattern associated with the entrance pupil. From (4.36), we see that in 
this case 


psf(x,y )< 


rr{d(x,y)}L 


s x y 


~I D M 2/ - 




X 

Jf’ 





(4.61) 


From a comparison of (4.60) and (4.61), it is apparent that the detector MTF can 
be obtained from the psf using this procedure: 


• Measure the Fraunhofer irradiance pattern produced by an aperture whose 
pupil function p(x,y) has the same shape and size as d(x,y). 

• Normalize the Fraunhofer irradiance pattern so that it is one at the origin. 
This is psf{x,y). 

• Take the square root of psf(x,y). 

• Using (4.61) and the observation that psf (0,0) = I D(0,0)l = 1 , we con- 

By observing how the Fraunhofer diffraction pattern varies with x and y we can 
determine the detector MTF in any direction from the Fraunhofer diffraction pat- 
tern [2], 


elude that , Jpsf(x , 


Example 4.7 

Use Fraunhofer diffraction theory to evaluate the detector cutoff frequency in the x 
and y directions for the square and diamond-shaped detectors shown in Figure 4.24. 
Calculate and graph the detector MTFs in these directions. 

For the square detector: 


MTF square (%) = 




= sine (a £,) red 


sin(na <!j) 
na E, 


rect 


(4.62a) 


The cutoff frequency of the square detector is the lowest frequency for which the 
MTF is zero: 


^square cutoff 


(4.62b) 


Photographs of the Fraunhofer diffraction pattern from a square aperture are dis- 
played in Hecht and Zajac [7] and are shown using computer graphics in Figure 
4.25. The straight lines in the contour plot correspond to frequencies where the 
MTF is zero. From this figure we see that the cutoff frequency for the diamond- 
shaped detector will be greater by a factor ^2 than that of the square detector 
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^diamond cutoff ~ 


V2 


(4.63a) 


This encourages a detailed calculation of the detector MTF for a diamond-shaped 
detector which yields (M. Friedman, Modulation Transfer Functions and Detector 
Shape, unpublished report, June 1988): 

^ na 


sin 


MTF diamond ~ 


fl 


f na cf | 2 

vrJ 


(4.63b) 


From the symmetry of the square detector, the MTFs in the vertical and horizontal 
directions are the same. Similarly, for the diamond-shaped detector the MTFs in 
the vertical and horizontal directions are the same. A comparison of the square and 
diamond MTFs is shown in Figure 4.24(b). 

From Figure 4.24(b) it is clear that the diamond-shaped detector has a better MTF 
than the square detector in the horizontal and vertical directions. Observe from Figures 
4.24(b) and 4.25 that there is a phase reversal above the cutoff frequency for the square 
detector that is not present for the diamond-shaped detector. A performance model for 



MTF for Square & Diamond Shaped Detector v 



Figure 4.24 (a) Geometry of square and diamond-shaped detectors, (b) Detector MTFs of square 
and diamond-shaped detectors. 
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Square Aperture Point Spread Function and Amplitude 

sinc 2 (x,y) sinc(x,y ) 



sinc{x,y) 



3 

2 

1 

(d) K 0 
-1 

-2 

-3 

-3-2-10 1 2 3 

X 


sinc(x)sinc{y) 



Figure 4.25 (a) Point spread function for square aperture, (b) Amplitude of optical disturbance is 
positive and negative, (c) For clarity, regions where the amplitude is negative have been set equal to 
zero, (d) Contour plot of amplitude. 


a scanning system that utilized just the MTF in the horizontal and vertical directions 
would favor the diamond-shaped detector. Whether or not the diamond-shaped detector 
does perform better than the square detector in a scanning system is an open question. 


4.10 Exercises 


4.1 Assuming the Fraunhofer diffraction region, find the irradiance distribution 
of the double slit shown, given that it is illuminated by coherent unit ampli- 
tude, normally incident plane waves. 
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4.2 Find the Fresnel diffraction irradiance pattern caused by an aperture 


P(x a ,y a ) = circ\Jxa +yl /aj 

Assume a coherent, unit amplitude, normally incident plane wave with 
A = A 0 . 

4.3 A slit is illuminated by light of wavelength 0.5 /urn. A diffraction pattern 
is formed on a screen 50 cm away from the aperture where the distance 
between the first and third minima is 2 mm. Determine the width of the 
slit. 

4.4 A circular aperture 5 mm in diameter is illuminated by light of wavelength 
0.5 pm. How far away must a screen be placed from the aperture to give the 
Fraunhofer diffraction pattern? 

4.5 The spectral width of an argon laser is AA = 0.2 pm and its wavelength is 
0.488 /i m. Compute the coherence length of the laser light. 

4.6 An incoherent generalized optical system has a broadband (A= 8 to 12 pm) 
infrared filter, an effective focal length of 20 cm, and a circular pupil (limit- 
ing aperture) of 10 cm. 

a) Determine the diffraction-limited MTF of the system. 

b) Determine the psf of the system. 

4.7 Referring to Figure 4.16, show that 


Aql(s) = 2 



f 

cos 


V 




for s< D 


4.8 Show that the equations of (4.47) are correct. 

4.9 Confirm the correctness of (4.63a) and (4.63b). 

4.10 Numerically and analytically calculate the incoherent MTF of the following: 
a) The elliptical entrance pupil of Figure 4.19 
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b) The distributed aperture of Figure 4.21 

c) The racetrack aperture of Figure 4.23 
4.11 Given the following figure: 



a) Choose values for a and b and then calculate the diffraction MTF for the 
centrally obscured aperture shown. 

b) Compare the MTF calculated above with the analytic result given in 

[ 8 ] 


MTF^yy = 


A + B + C 


1 -R 


obs 


where 


Robs = l 

Define parameters X, Y and 0 by the following relationships: 


1 + R 1 -4X 1 ) 

2 Robs 

V 

The variables A, B and C are: 


fx 


X 


X^,Y = — ; e = cos -1 
foco Robs 


A = 


cos 


l (X)-Xyjl-X 2 


when 0 < X < 1 


0 


otherwise 
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1(Y) - yVi-Y 2 1 whenO < Y < 1 


B = j n 


0 


otherwise 



when 0 < X < — — R ° bs 


0 


when X > 1 + Robs 


C = \ 




K K 71 ^ 1 
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Sources of Radiation 


Now that the necessary mathematical, linear systems, and diffraction analytical 
tools have been covered, we turn our attention to the analysis of the system shown 
in Figure 5.1. The system comprises the radiation sources (targets and backgrounds), 
the atmosphere, and the sensor. The sensor includes optics, scanner (if required), 
detectors, electronics, display, and human perception. If an automated target pro- 
cessor is used, the display and human perception are not required. We return to this 
diagram frequently as a component road map to our analysis. The first component 
in the system is the objects that are viewed by the sensor. Objects are defined [1] 
as “figures seen through or imaged by an optical system.” Objects, as seen by sen- 
sors, include targets and backgrounds. The objects of interest are targets, where 
backgrounds and clutter are those objects that reduce the system capacity to obtain 
accurate target information. 

The goal of an observer is to distinguish the target from the background. There- 
fore, the sensor response to the target is frequently considered a signal and the 
sensor response to the background is considered a form of noise. Targets include 
people, buildings, ground vehicles, ships, aircraft, missile hardbodies, and missile 
plumes. The background and clutter include all the other radiation signals that 
enter the sensor aperture including signals from objects near the target, terrain or 
space behind the target, and the atmosphere. Atmospheric backgrounds can include 
clouds or other radiation variances that reduce the ability to discriminate the target 
signal. The atmospheric characteristics that affect sensor analysis are addressed in 
Chapter 6. Finally, clutter describes the background objects that are similar to the 
target in size and shape. Clutter makes the search process and discrimination of 
targets more difficult. 

This chapter is organized to satisfy two goals: (1) to present the necessary back- 
ground and material to characterize both infrared and EO signals originating from 
a target and background, and (2) to present the background and material to spa- 
tially describe a target. These signal and spatial characteristics can be combined 
with the two basic imaging system characteristics of sensitivity and resolution in 
order to determine the performance of an imaging system against a particular target 
and background. 

Both infrared and EO signal characterization require a knowledge of radiom- 
etry, so this chapter begins with a radiometry/photometry section. Infrared signals 
are often characterized by a delta T, or a differential temperature between the target 
and the background. Even though this sounds like a thermal quantity, it is really 
a measure of optical power that is related to an equivalent blackbody differential 
temperature. The fundamentals of blackbody radiation are presented in the infrared 
signal section. EO signals are described by a target-to-background contrast in the 
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Sensor Components 



Figure 5.1 Targets and backgrounds are the first component in the overall system. 

EO sensor band. Finally, the spatial characteristics of both infrared and EO systems 
are described in the last section along with the bar-target representation of targets. 


5.1 Radiometry and Photometry 

Sensor design and analysis revolve around some operational requirements that in- 
clude a target under some background conditions. A typical requirement for a mili- 
tary infrared imaging system might be: 

The sensor shall provide a 90% recognition probability of a T-62 tank at a range 

of 2 km under mid-latitude summer weather conditions. 

In a different application, an EO system may be designed around the recogni- 
tion of people at an airport for security reasons. Both of these examples give a 
system requirement that is based on targets and must be translated into parameters 
that are meaningful for the sensor designer. The first step to understanding targets 
and backgrounds is to be fluent in radiometry. 

Four photonic actions can occur at an object’s surface. The quantities that char- 
acterize these actions are absorptance fa), reflectivity (p), transmissivity (t), and 
emissivity (e). The definitions of the first three quantities involve the ratio of ab- 
sorbed, reflected, or transmitted energy to that of incident energy. Conservation of 
energy [2] dictates that 


a(A)+p(A)+r(A)=l (5.1) 

Note that (5.1) is a function of wavelength. The majority of materials are not 
transmissive in the infrared wavelengths. A few exceptions are zinc selenide, sap- 
phire, spinel, and germanium. Most of the materials that are transmissive in the EO 
wavelengths such as glass, plexiglass, plastic, and so forth are not transmissive in 
the infrared. For materials that are opaque (t(A) = 0): 
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«(A) + p(A) = 1 ( 5 . 2 ) 

In the EO wavelengths, external light (light from sources other than the target 
such as the sun, stars, and moon) provides illumination of the target. Here, highly 
reflective wavelengths (colors) have little absorption as seen in (5.2). In the infra- 
red wavelength, the target provides most of the radiant signal seen by the sensor 
through emission while there is low reflectivity. In fact, for a target at thermal 
equilibrium (neither gaining nor losing heat), the absorptance and emissivity are 
identical: 


a(A) = e(A) (5.3) 

Using (5.3) in (5.2), 

e(A)+p(A) = l (5.4) 

where it is now easy to see that a highly emissive infrared target has a low reflectivity. 

In the infrared, the radiant signals come primarily from the target and back- 
ground emission of blackbody radiation [3]. All bodies above the temperature 
of absolute zero (OK) emit electromagnetic waves. The heat in the body causes 
molecular vibrations, which, in turn, cause electron vibrations. These electrical 
vibrations provide the electromagnetic coupling to produce emission. A heated 
body placed in a vacuum chamber with total darkness (no impinging radiation) 
eventually loses all of its heat to the process of blackbody radiation. The amount 
of radiation that is emitted depends heavily on the target temperature and the 
surface characteristics (emissivity) of the target. A hotter target emits more radia- 
tion than a cooler target and a rough-surfaced target emits more radiation than a 
smooth target. These characteristics are also true for background objects and are 
discussed in more detail later in the chapter. 

Reflected radiation in the infrared is usually small unless the radiation source 
is extremely bright as in the case of solar radiation. As a general rule, the reflection 
of solar radiation in the longwave (8 to 12 pm) is much less than reflections in the 
midwave (3 to 5 pm). Midwave sensors can view a significant amount of reflected 
solar radiation, so both reflected and emitted radiation must be considered for 
daytime scenarios. 

With an EO sensor, the majority of the useful light in the bandwidth of detec- 
tor responsivity is provided by the target and background reflectivities and some 
external (other-than-target) source. Most cases involve the sun as this illuminating 
source. Other sources include moonlight, starlight, and artificial lighting. Not only 
is the emission spectrum of the illuminating source important, but the reflectivity 
of the target is of utmost importance. This is the opposite of the longwave infrared 
sensor case. Here, the target radiation seen by the sensor is the illuminating spec- 
trum of the source that is modified by the target reflectivity spectrum. The impor- 
tant contributors to the resulting contrast are the target reflectivity, background 
reflectivity, and illuminating spectrum. 

Figure 5.2(a) shows a tank and a boat viewed with a longwave infrared sensor, 
and Figure 5.2(b) shows the same tank and boat viewed with a midwave infrared 



Figure 5.2 Tank and boat images: (a) longwave, (b) midwave, (c) shortwave, and (d) visible. (Im- 
ages provided by Ms. Stevie Smith, U.S. Army Night Vision and Electronics Sensors Directorate.) 
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sensor. The lighter shade of the tank depicts a larger optical radiation signal than 
the background and, therefore, a higher temperature or surface emission than the 
objects around the tank. One can quickly determine that a high infrared target-to- 
background contrast requires either high-temperature differential, emissivity dif- 
ferential, or a combination of both. Terrestrial targets are normally at temperatures 
(27°C) that contain high radiant power around wavelengths of 10 pm and are best 
viewed by longwave sensors. Rocket plumes, jet exhausts, and projectiles that are 
around 600° to 1,000°C give high radiant powers that are around 4 pm, suggesting 
that they are best viewed by the midwave infrared sensor. Hotter objects (the fila- 
ment of a light bulb) can even be seen in the EO wavelengths. 

The images shown in Figures 5.2(a) and (b) were taken during the day. The so- 
lar “loading” of the target occurs when the sun increases the temperature of parts of 
the tank or boat. The images at night do not have as much contrast since the varia- 
tions in temperature are smaller. Also, the midwave signature during the daytime 
includes solar reflections. Figure 5.2(c) shows the same tank and boat as seen with 
a shortwave sensor, and Figure 5.2(d) shows the targets viewed with a visible sen- 
sor. Notice that the warm tracks on the tank are not resolved (here, they are in the 
shade) and that the images are constructed only by reflected energy from the sun. 

Finally, in both EO and infrared systems, a very important parameter is the 
target size. Farger targets are obviously easier to detect, recognize, and identify. 
Smaller targets are difficult to resolve. The performance of a particular sensor in a 
scenario depends on the target size and target to background contrast. The transi- 
tion of the operational sensor requirement to meaningful target and background 
parameters includes the representation of the radiant power leaving the target and 
background (i.e., contrast) as a function of space (i.e., target size). Once a target- 
to-background function is written in terms of the radiant power leaving that target 
as a function of space, the function can be transformed to the spatial frequency 
domain to determine which target and background spatial characteristics traverse 
through the sensor. 


Radiometric Units 

Radiometric concepts are necessary for a quantitative understanding of flux (power) 
transfer through a sensor. These concepts allow the analyst to determine how much 
energy is collected on the sensor detector surface. The amount of electromagnetic 
flux from both the target and the background contributes to the overall signal-to- 
noise ratio (SNR) of an image. Two important assumptions are made in radiometric 
analysis: (1) Sources are incoherent such that interference can be neglected, and 
(2) diffraction is ignored so that light is assumed to travel in straight lines. 

The solid angle is a parameter that must be discussed because many radiometric 
units are given with respect to solid angles. A solid angle has units of steradians (sr) 
and is the angle subtended at the center of a sphere by an area on the surface of the 
sphere. The numerical value of a solid angle is a given area on the sphere surface 
divided by the square of the sphere radius. Consider the sphere shown in Figure 5.3. 
The solid angle is given by 

Q, - AIR 1 


(5.5) 
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Figure 5.3 Depiction of a steradian. 


where A is obtained from the curved surface of the sphere. The maximum number 
of steradians on a spherical surface is 4nR 2 /R 2 = 47tsr. Note that an angle of radians 
multiplied by an angle of radians does not give steradians. That is, 2n radians times 
In radians gives An 2 square radians, a factor of n off from the actual number of 
steradians in a sphere. Finally, if R is much larger than any dimension of the area, A, 
then the area on the sphere can be assumed to be flat. Given any flat shape imagin- 
able and a distance to the shape, a steradian can be calculated for the corresponding 
solid angle using (5.5). 

The units of radiometry [4] are shown in Table 5.1, where the basic unit of 
energy is given in terms of the joule. The amount of energy per unit time is flux, 
or power. Intensity is the amount of power a source delivers per unit solid angle. 
Exitance and irradiance both have the same units of power-per-unit area; however, 
exitance addresses power leaving a surface and irradiance addresses the amount of 
power impinging on a surface. One interesting note is that exitance is sometimes 
called emittance, depending on the community. Exitance really describes the total 
power per unit area leaving an object including the emitted power and the reflected 
power. Each of the units of Table 5.1 is used, whether directly or indirectly, during a 
source-to-detector radiometry calculation. Many times the partial differentials yield 
to simpler calculations if the amount of power leaving or impinging on a surface is 
constant across the surface. 


Table 5.1 Radiometric Units 


Symbol 

Quantity 

Definition 


Units 

Q 

Energy 

Fundamental 


Joule 


Flux (Power) 

dQ 

dt 


J/s = W 

I 

Intensity 

dQ _ <?<t> 
dtdEl dQ. 


W/sr 

M 

Exitance or Emittance 

d X Q _ d<$> 
dtdA dA 


W/cm 2 

E 

Irradiance 

d 2 Q _ dd> 
dtdA dA 


W/cm 2 

L 

Radiance 

d 3 Q _ dd> 
dtdQ,dA dAdQ. 

di 

dA 

W/(cm 2 -sr) 
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Figure 5.4 Point-source intensity example. 

Example 5 . 7 

An example of the simplicity of radiometric calculations for uniform sources is il- 
lustrated by the following. A 1-mm x 1-mm square emits 1 pW of light uniformly 
over the area. The corresponding emittance is 1 pW divided by the small area, giv- 
ing 100 pW/cm 2 . 

Example 5.2 

Frequently, point-source radiation is specified in terms of its intensity. The point source 
shown in Figure 5.4 provides a uniform 10 W/sr intensity over an entire sphere. The 
power entering a 1-cm aperture located 10 m from the point source is desired. 

The solution is given by first determining the solid angle of the aperture, Q.. The 
solid angle is given by the area of the aperture divided by the square of the range 
(distance from the source to the aperture), or 12 = [7i(0.005) 2 ]/[ 10 2 ] giving 7.85 x 
10“ 7 sr. Because the point source provides uniform illumination over all angles, the 
amount of power through the aperture is 10 W/sr (7.85 x 10 _7 sr) 7.85 pW. 

Radiance is given as the source power per unit area per unit source angle. Radi- 
ance is a surface emission quantity that is independent of the source area or solid 
angle. This is a quality that becomes apparent in the blackbody section. 

Example 5.3 

A 1-mm radius sphere provides 1 W of power uniformly in all directions. Find the 
radiance of the sphere. Assuming a uniform radiance over the sphere, the solution 
is given by normalizing the power by the sphere surface area 4 tc( 0. I) 2 square cm and 
the spherical solid angle 47tsteradians to give L = 0.63 W/(cm 2 -sr). 

One particular surface quality applies to a majority of natural and human- 
made surfaces. The Lambertian surface includes most rough (rough on the order 
of a wavelength) surfaces such as paints, cloths, stones, and wood that is not shiny. 
Specular, or shiny and mirrored, surfaces are usually not Lambertian. The Lamber- 
tian surface follows a decrease in intensity with angle 

le = In cosd [w/sr] (5.6) 



< > 


as shown in Figure 5.5. 

The value I„ represents the intensity normal to the surface and the angle 9 is 
taken from the normal direction. The corresponding radiance perceived by a viewer 
of a tilted Lambertian surface is constant with angle 
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Figure 5.5 Lambertian surface. 
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(5.7) 


The decrease in intensity from the tilt is compensated by the increase in per- 
ceived area by the viewer so that the surface appears to remain at a constant bright- 
ness. The Lambertian surface is a perfect diffuser that gives a viewer a constant 
radiance independent of viewing angle. Also, a Lambertian [5] surface gives a radi- 
ance that is directly proportional to its emittance: 


L = — [W/(cm 2 -sr)] (5.8) 

n 

This characteristic proves to be convenient in the manipulation of thermal 
sources because their radiation characteristics are defined by emittance. 


Photometric Units 

Photometric units are very similar to radiometric units; however, the radiation is 
weighted to match the response of the human eye. A luminous efficacy R(A) de- 
scribes the weighting of the radiation to provide an equivalent photometric re- 
sponse. The photometric, or luminous, flux is found by 

® t ,(A) = K(A)®(A) (5.9) 

where the v subscript denotes the visual photometric response and K is in units of 
lumens per watt. A photopic [6] efficiency is the normalized efficacy 

V(A) = 2 ®- (5.10) 

f^max 

where K max is 673 L/W. The photopic response described above is formed primarily 
by the contributions from cones within the human retina. Cone receptors resemble 
high-resolution, slow-speed film. The night, or scotopic, response of the human 
retina is found using fC'(A), which was derived by the rod receptors of the human 
retina. The corresponding V'(A) is given with a normalization K' max of 1,725 LAX 2 . 
Rod receptors are more like low-resolution, high-speed film. The efficiencies of both 
photopic and scotopic visions are given in Figure 5.6. 

Values for K(A) and R'(A) can be found a number of National Bureau of Stan- 
dards (NBS) reports. Note that the photometric equivalents to the radiometric quan- 
tities of radiance, intensity, exitance, or irradiance are found by using the photopic 
or scotopic efficacy functions multiplied by the fundamental flux ®(A). These cor- 
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Figure 5.6 Photopic and scotopic efficiencies. 

responding photometric quantities are described as luminance, luminous intensity, 
luminous exitance, and illuminance. All of these quantities can be written like those 
in Table 5.1 with the v subscript, as shown in Table 5.2. Also, the NBS standard is 
now established as the candela [7] that corresponds to a luminous intensity of 1.0 L/ 
sr. Many other photometric units have been defined, such as the Carcel unit, English 
sperm candle, and the Hefner unit, but are rarely used. Finally, it is only necessary 
to integrate the efficacy-power product of the photometric quantities from 380 to 
780 nm because these are the limits of the human visual response. 


5.2 Infrared Targets and Backgrounds 

Infrared target and background characteristics in the 3- to 5-p.m band and the 8- to 
12-p.m band are of primary interest. These wavelengths correspond to windows in 
Earth’s atmosphere where light propagates with less severe attenuation. Even in 
these two windows, the attenuation can be significant. The majority of target char- 
acterization work has been performed in these bands. 

Target characterization is an important part of the overall sensor analysis and 
design process. Sensor band selection for a scenario begins with the targets and 
backgrounds. A target-to-background difference in exitance (or emittance) must 


Table 5.2 Photometric Units 


Symbol 

Quantity 

Definition 

Units 

Fu 

Luminous 
flux (power) 

<p - d Q 

v dt 

Lumens (L) 

h 

Luminous 

intensity 

dQ>y 

dn 

L/sr 

My 

Luminous 

exitance 

dQy 

dA 

L/m 2 or lux 

Ey 

Illuminance 

d® u 

dA 

L/m 2 ° r lux 

Ey 

Luminance 

<?<J> U _ dly 

dAdQ~ dA 

L/(m 2 -sr) 
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be present in the band of interest. Exitance is the area-normalized quantity that 
describes the flux leaving a surface. For infrared systems used during the day, solar 
reflections must be addressed and exitance must be considered as the sum of emit- 
ted and reflected flux. Many tactical systems that include infrared sensors also have 
EO systems. Because EO systems have higher resolution and more sensitivity than 
infrared systems during the day, the use of infrared systems is typically reserved for 
night. Therefore, the focus here is on night use and the emittance of targets and 
backgrounds. 


Blackbody Radiation 

In the infrared world, the absorption and the emission characteristics of targets and 
backgrounds are usually more significant than their reflection and transmission char- 
acteristics. This is especially true at night (the usual mode of infrared system opera- 
tion), where solar reflection is not present. Daylight hours give solar reflections even 
in the infrared. However, many natural and human-made objects are low in infrared 
reflectance and high in emissivity (and absorptance). These objects tend to absorb 
solar energy with subsequent emission under conditions of thermal equilibrium. 

Blackbody radiation is radiation that is released from bodies that are above 
the temperature of absolute zero (0 K). The finite temperature of the bodies and 
their associated heat content provide the energy necessary to emit electromagnetic, 
or photonic, waves. Two basic concepts hold true for blackbody radiation: (1) A 
higher temperature body corresponds to a larger emission of flux, and (2) a higher 
temperature body shifts the flux spectral distribution toward shorter wavelengths. 
These concepts are true regardless of the emissivity characteristics of the body (in- 
cluding targets and backgrounds). 

The spectral distribution and magnitude of an object’s radiation are primarily 
a function of the object’s temperature and emissivity. Emissivity, e(2), describes an 
object’s emission characteristics where an emissivity of one, e(2) = 1, indicates a 
perfect blackbody radiator. Blackbody radiation is described by Planck’s blackbody 
equation. The spectral emittance of an object is 

M(2,T)=£(2)^V 1 [W/(cm 2 -pm)] (5.11) 

[e XT - 1J 

where 

2 = the wavelength in micrometers (pm) 

T = absolute temperature in Kelvin (Kelvin = Celsius + 273) 
c, - 3.7418 x 10 4 W-pm 4 /cm 2 
c 2 = 1.4388 xlO 4 pm-K. 

The units show a distinction between the integration over wavelength and the 
spatial normalization of the emittance (i.e., cm 2 -pm). Figure 5.7 shows the emission 
spectrum of a perfect blackbody at a number of temperatures. Note the dramatic in- 
crease in the overall emittance with temperature and the corresponding shift in the 
peak emission wavelength. The peak wavelength of emission for a given blackbody 
temperature is given by Wien’s law: 
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Figure 5.7 Planck's blackbody emission curves. 


hpeak ~ 


2897T 

T 


[[im] 


(5.12) 


where the temperature is given in degrees kelvin. The total emittance within a spec- 
tral band is found by summing, or integrating, the emittance over the appropriate 
wavelengths: 

M(T) = J*' £(2) ^ J dX [W/cm 2 ] (5.13) 

\e XT -1J 

This equation is usually integrated numerically or found using lookup tables. Al- 
ternatively, one can use the series solution given by [21]. Their solution requires few 
terms, yet is extremely accurate over a very broad range of wavelengths. 

An object with a constant emissivity over all wavelengths is called a graybody. 
Blackbodies and graybodies exhibit an interesting property called the Stephan- 
Boltzmann Law. This law provides simple flux calculations when the emission over 
the entire spectrum is desired: 

M(T) = ecrT 4 [W/cm 2 ] (5.14) 

The Stephan-Boltzmann constant a is 5.67 x 10 -12 W/(cm 2 -K 4 ). The equation 
applies only to blackbody and graybody sources. Objects that emit as a function 
of wavelength, where they do not follow blackbody or graybody characteristics, 
are described as spectral emitters. The total or band-limited emittance of a spec- 
tral emitter and the band-limited emittance of blackbodies and graybodies must be 
evaluated using (5.13). Finally, blackbodies, graybodies, and the majority of spec- 
tral emitters can be considered Lambertian sources. The radiances of these sources 
are found simply by using (5.8). 


Example 5.4 

A flat, 500°C (773 K) blackbody source is considered Lambertian. Determine the 
peak emittance of the source along with the corresponding wavelength. Determine 
the emittance and radiance of the source in the 3- to 5-um band. Finally, determine 
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Figure 5.8 Midwave example with 500°C blackbody. 

the total emittance and radiance of the source (over all wavelengths). The solution 
is given using Figure 5.8 as a guide. 

The peak emission wavelength is determine to be 3.75 pm using Wien’s law 
given by (5.12). The peak emission (at 3.75 pm) is calculated using (5.11), Planck’s 
blackbody equation, to give 0.355 W/(cm 2 -pm). In the 3- to 5-pm band, Planck’s 
equation is integrated over these wavelengths, which gives an emittance of 0.67 W/ 
cm 2 . Assuming a Lambertian source, (5.8) gives a radiance of 0.213 W/cm 2 -sr. The 
Stephan-Boltzmann law gives the total emittance of the source at 2.02 W/cm 2 and 
a total radiance of 0.64 W/(cm 2 -sr). 

Example 5.5 

A 20°C (293K) graybody source is flat and is considered Lambertian. The emissiv- 
ity is 0.5 over all wavelengths. Determine the emittance and radiance of the source 
in the 8- to 12-pm band. Also, determine the total emittance and radiance of the 
source (over all wavelengths). The solution can be seen by reviewing Figure 5.9. 
The peak wavelength of emission is 9.89 pm, in the center of the 8- to 12-pm 



Figure 5.9 Longwave example with 20°C graybody. 
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band. The band emittance is calculated to be 5.3 x 10 -3 W/cm2 and the band radi- 
ance is 1.7 x 10 -3 W/cm 2 -sr. The total emittance over all wavelengths is 21 x 10 -3 
W/cm 2 and the total radiance is 6.7 x 10“ 3 W/cm 2 -sr. 

The spectral emittance of a target or background is described by Planck’s equa- 
tion, (5.11). Note that the surface emittance of an object depends on object tem- 
perature, wavelength, and emissivity. Given that an object is viewed by a sensor 
with a limiting spectral bandwidth, the emittance of the object is integrated over the 
band to determine the object’s emittance as seen by the sensor. This bandwidth inte- 
gration must include atmospheric, sensor optics, and detector spectral responses. A 
common and incorrect analysis method includes a band-averaged target emittance 
propagated through a band-averaged atmospheric attenuation and a band-averaged 
sensor transmission and collected by a band-averaged detector response. This anal- 
ysis method is used frequently by many analysts and gives a result that includes a 
level of error. FLIR92 and the NVL TV model are examples of analytical tools that 
use this technique, where their associated errors are determined to be acceptable. 
The errors decrease with object emissivities, atmospheric transmissions, and detec- 
tor responses that do not vary much over the integration band. Smaller bands also 
give smaller errors. 

Whether we use an exact solution or a band-averaged estimate, it is useful to 
band-average an object’s emittance to get a feel for the differences in target-to- 
background emittance. Given a particular spectral band, the emittance of an object 
can be found through the integration of (5.13) using the object’s temperature and 
emissivity. This integration is simple if the object is a blackbody (emissivity = 1) or 
a graybody (emissivity = constant). Lookup tables for the emittance of objects at 
different temperatures have been compiled and can be found in a number of the 
references. The emittance must be calculated numerically for objects that are con- 
sidered spectral emitters. 


Emissivity 


Emissivity can be described in a number of ways, one of which is the spectral, hemi- 
spherical emissivity: 


e(A) = 


Mobject(^) 


[unitless] 


(5.15) 


where the emission of an object is normalized by the emission of a blackbody source 
at the same temperature. Blackbody sources are readily available and widely used 
in the infrared community. They are typically cavities or flat surfaces that have 
been treated to provide an extremely high emissivity over all infrared wavelengths. 
Blackbodies are also used as references in the measurement of object-emission or 
sensor-response characteristics. 

Different techniques are used to measure object emissivity. One of the more 
straightforward techniques involves the use of a blackbody positioned next to the 
object, where the blackbody temperature is set to match that of the object. The 
object temperature is measured with a high-resolution thermocouple in a man- 
ner that does not change the object’s temperature. An infrared spectral radiometer 
collects flux from the object as a function of wavelength (i.e., a spectral scan) and 
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then collects flux from the blackbody source as a function of wavelength. Each 
flux measurement in the object spectral scan is divided by the corresponding flux 
measurement of the blackbody spectral scan to give the emissivity as a function of 
wavelength. Figure 5.10 shows the spectral emissivity for a number of objects. 

Another representation of emissivity is that of total emissivity. This is a single 
emissivity value over all wavelengths. That is, the infinite integral of an object’s 
exitance spectrum relative to that of a blackbody: 

Mobject(A-) dX ^ 

oT 4 

Note that the wavelength dependence of emissivity has been dropped. This type 
of emissivity is useful if the object is a graybody because the emission spectrum of 
the object can then be determined. Care should be used, however, when a single 
emissivity value is used to represent the emission of a spectral emitter over wide 
spectral bands where the actual emissivity would vary significantly. For example, 
the emissivity of olive-drab uniform material could be considered a graybody over 
an 8- to 10-pm spectral band with an emissivity value of around 0.96 to 0.97. 
This is a poor assumption for white paint over the 3- to 5-pm spectral band. The 
multiplication and integration of this emissivity curve by a 3- to 5-pm blackbody 
emission would give significantly different results than would a constant emissivity 
approximation. As a rule, most objects are closer to a graybody source in the 8- to 
12-pm spectral band than in the 3- to 5-pm spectral band. Analysts find frequently 
that approximations in the 3- to 5-p.m spectral band yield significant errors. 

Some common examples for total emissivities [8] are shown in Table 5.3. Note that 
shiny metal objects are usually less emissive and more reflective, whereas rough metal 
objects are more emissive and less reflective. Also, while water and glass have smooth 
surfaces, their emissivities are high. Rough, or diffuse, objects can usually be considered 
Fambertian sources. Shiny objects are considered special cases of reflectors (sometimes 
called specular objects). Finally, a very interesting emissivity is that of human skin, 
which provides an outstanding infrared source. Humans are almost perfect radiators. 



Emissivity 



Wavelength (nm) 

Figure 5.10 Spectral emissivity for various objects (targets and backgrounds). 
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Table 5.3 Total Emissivities 


Material 

Emissivity 

Polished aluminum 

0.05 

Anodized aluminum 

0.55 

Polished brass 

0.03 

Oxidized brass 

0.61 

Polished gold 

0.02 

Polished steel 

0.07 

Oxidized steel 

0.79 

Tin plate 

0.07 

Brick 

0.93 

Graphite 

0.98 

Polished glass 

0.94 

Oil paint (average of 10 colors) 

0.94 

Paper 

0.93 

Sand 

0.90 

Human skin 

0.98 

Soil 

0.92 

Snow 

0.98 

Water 

0.96 

Oak wood (planed) 

0.90 


Equivalent Differential Temperature (Delta T) 

Target-to-background contrast is described in the infrared with the equivalent dif- 
ferential temperature, or delta T. Although this quantity may appear to be a thermal 
quantity, it is really a radiometric quantity. It is the equivalent differential tempera- 
ture (at some prescribed background temperature) of two blackbody sources, target 
and background, required to provide the same differential flux as that of the actual 
target and actual background. This equivalence is, of course, in the band of the 
sensor. Consider the blackbody source and infrared sensor shown in Figure 5.11. 
Using Figure 5.11 as a guide, the radiance of the target is given, and the source area 


Extended 
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seen by a single detector is 

Asrc^^ M (5-17) 

where a and b are the dimensions of the detectors in centimeters, f is the focal length 
of the sensor in centimeters, and R is the distance from the sensor to the target in 
centimeters. The solid angle of the sensor as seen from the source is given as 

nD 2 

£2 = y [sr] (5.18) 

4R 2 

where D is the diameter of the entrance aperture in centimeters. The total target 
flux falling on the detector is given by 

dV = K ^_ L tgt (T,l) dl = na ^f L tgt (T,l) dl [W] (5.19) 

If the detector were receiving flux from the background, the amount of flux 
would be 

*b g = Ka ^ Lbg(T,X) dl [W] (5.20) 

The differential flux between a detector viewing the target and a detector view- 
ing the background is 

^= n 0^\^[L tgt (T,l)-L bg (T,l)]dl [W] (5.21) 

This equation can be extended to give a differential voltage on the output of the 
detector from the difference in flux between the target and the background. Using 
the transmission of the optics T 0 p tics (X) and the responsivity of the detector in V/W, 
R(l): 

A V = ^ t [L t g t (T,D - L bg (T, 2)] T optics (l)R(D dl [V] (5.22) 

Now, given some background reference temperature T bg , an equivalent black- 
body AT can be calculated, which causes the same differential voltage: 

AV = nabD- ^2 ( AT + TbgiX y Lbb (T,Xj\ t opti CS (l)R(l) dl [V] (5.23) 

where L bb (T, 2)is the radiance of a blackbody source. Equating the two differential 
voltages [of (5.22) and (5.23)] gives the solution for the delta T: 

J^ 2 [L tgt (T, 2) - L bg (T, l)] t optics (l)R(l) dl = 

J A 2 [L bb (AT + T bg ,l) - Lbb(Tb g ,Xjj T optics(l)R(l) dl 


(5.24) 
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Note that the target radiance, background radiance, optical transmission, and 
detector responsivity must be known. Also, there is no closed-form solution for the 
delta T, so the solution is usually obtained using numerical methods 

Apparent Differential Temperature (Apparent Delta T) 

A more important quantity than delta T is the apparent delta T, or the equivalent 
blackbody differential temperature that would cause the same differential voltage 
as that of the target and background as seen through some atmospheric path (Fig- 
ure 5.12). A simple way to describe the apparent delta T is that a differential voltage 
is seen on the output of a detector corresponding to the differences in flux of the tar- 
get and the background seen through some atmospheric path. The apparent delta T 
would be the differential temperature (with respect to some background tempera- 
ture) of two nearby (through negligible atmospheric path) blackbody sources that 
produce the same differential voltage. A number of methods are used to calculate 
apparent delta T. 

The following techniques are used to determine the apparent target-to-back- 
ground differential temperature at the entrance aperture of an infrared sensor. All 
of these techniques have been used in analyses. We assume that the apparent tem- 
perature corresponds to the actual target-to-background radiance reduced by the 
atmospheric transmission between the target and the infrared sensor. 

The apparent temperature is an equivalent blackbody target temperature dif- 
ferential (above an ambient background . . . 300K) that creates an identical differ- 
ential voltage as that of the target and background through the atmosphere. The 
real apparent differential temperature is a function of background flux, target flux, 
and atmospheric transmission, where each is expressed as a spectral quantity. The 
following calculations are approximations of apparent temperature. Note that the 
quantity T atm is a band-averaged atmospheric transmission quantity equal to 


1 1 



[unitless] (5.25) 


' atm ~ A2 


This quantity is used in some of the band-averaged approximations below. Each 
of these approximations is a function of range, however, the range dependence is 
addressed in each description. 


Atmosphere 



Sensor 


Figure 5.12 Apparent delta T. 
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Technique 1: Temperature-Broadband Beer's Law Product 

The first technique is that of an apparent temperature determined by the product of 
the target-to-background temperature and the atmospheric broadband Beer’s law 
transmission. That is: 

A Tapp = A T tgt rf km [K] (5.26) 

The broadband transmission shown is determined for a 1-km path length and R 
is the target-to-sensor range in kilometers. The 1-km path length transmission can 
be found by averaging the spectral transmission for 1 km. Beer’s law, discussed in 
Chapter 6, is not generally accurate for the broadband transmission of light. This 
technique is one of the more common approximations for calculating apparent 
temperature (especially in the longwave). 


Technique 2: Temperature-Broadband Transmission as a Function of Range 

The second technique is similar to the first technique in that the apparent tempera- 
ture is determined by a target temperature-broadband transmission product. The 
difference here is that a broadband Beer’s law is not assumed, and the broadband 
transmission is determined using an atmospheric transmission program as a func- 
tion of range. That is, an atmospheric program, such as MODTRAN, is run for a 
number of desired ranges, and the spectral transmission is averaged for each range 
to give a broadband transmission as a function of range. From the MODTRAN 
output, a table is formed with range and its corresponding broadband transmis- 
sion. If the transmission for some range is needed that is not listed in the table, the 
transmission is interpolated from the tabular data. The apparent temperature is 
then determined by 


A T app = AT tgt r(R) [K] (5.27) 

This technique is the method used in the acquisition program ACQUIRE, the 
most common sensor/scenario engagement calculation. Note that this technique 
eliminates the errors associated with a broadband Beer’s law assumption, however; 
the errors associated with a nonspectral flux calculation are still present. 


Technique 3: Flux-Broadband Beer's Law Product 

Another technique is that of broadband radiance multiplied by the Beer’s law 
broadband transmission approximation to give the apparent radiance. This is a 
flux-based calculation, but still a gross approximation because of the broadband 
radiance and Beer’s law associated errors: 

AL app = AU g t^ km [W/cm 2 -sr] (5.28) 

The procedure for this calculation is described as follows: The broadband dif- 
ferential target-to-background radiance is calculated for some target radiance and 
background radiance. Once the differential radiance is computed, this target-to- 
background differential radiance is multiplied by the Beer’s law broadband trans- 
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mission to obtain an apparent differential radiance. Using this differential radiance, 
a blackbody source temperature and a blackbody background temperature (ambi- 
ent background) are estimated that together provide a band-integrated differential 
radiance equal to the apparent radiance. This is a trial-and-error or lookup table 
procedure. This technique can also be extended with a broadband transmission that 
is calculated for a number of ranges (as in technique 2). 


Technique 4: Flux-Temperature Differential 

Lloyd [9] derives an apparent differential temperature based on the differential 
radiance with respect to the background temperature. The target-to-background 
signal is propagated through the atmosphere to give an equivalent differential 
temperature: 


AT a pp — 


AV 

dV/dT 


£ \_L tgt (X) - L by {X)] T atm (X)T opticsWRW dX 

r dL b b(Tby,X> w {X)RW dx 
dL bg 


(5.29) 


This expression requires the responsivity R(X) of the detector and the transmis- 
sion of the optical system T optics (X). The term AV is the differential voltage on the 
output of the detector caused by the target-to-background differential flux. 


Technique 5: Exact Transcendental Solution 

The exact solution can be written in a manner that equates the differential voltage 
on the output of the detector corresponding to the target-to-background differential 
flux to that of close (atmospheric degradation is negligible) blackbody sources: 


J o [L tgt (X) - L by {X)] T atm {X)T optics (X)R(X) d) l 

(5.30) 

J 0 [Lbb{AT app + T bg ,X) - L bb (T bg ,X ) ] r opticsWRW dX 

The left side corresponds to the differential voltage on the output of the detec- 
tor from to the target and background signals. The right side is the differential volt- 
age on the output of the detector from an equivalent blackbody signal that is close. 
The background temperatures are assumed to be identical in many cases, so the un- 
known quantity is the apparent temperature. Because (5.30) is transcendental, the 
solution is found using a table, trial and error, or some other numerical technique 
(i.e., there is no closed-form solution for exact apparent temperature). 


5.3 Electro-Optical Targets and Backgrounds 

The majority of target radiation whose wavelength is less than 3 to 4 pm is at- 
tributed to external radiation, or radiation from some other source. In the natural 
world of terrestrial objects, this radiation is reflected by targets and backgrounds. 
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The external radiation is the flux provided by the sun, moon, stars, skylight, and 
artificial sources. We assume that most objects are relatively opaque and diffuse. 
Under these assumptions, the primary target light flux that is viewed by an EO sen- 
sor comes from target reflections. The exception to these conditions is where the 
objects themselves provide visible light either by extremely hot blackbody emissions 
or by artificial means. Examples are rocket exhausts, fluorescent lamps, and laser 
emissions. With EO systems, the target-to-background signal is described primarily 
as a contrast. We first provide some background in sources and reflectivities and 
then describe the method for calculating contrast. 


External Sources 

The primary source for EO systems is the sun, which can be modeled outside Earth’s 
atmosphere by a large 5,900K blackbody source. Figure 5.13 shows the irradiance 
of the sun both inside and outside Earth’s atmosphere. Note the modification by the 
atmospheric transmission (given by the sea-level irradiance). The graph shown cor- 
responds to the sun located directly overhead. For the sun located at other angles, 
the flux traverses a longer atmospheric path, reducing the irradiance even further. 
The sun’s irradiance just outside Earth’s atmosphere, for the mean Earth-sun dis- 
tance, over all wavelengths is 1,390 W/m 2 . Also, measurements of illuminance at sea 
level with the sun at its zenith (directly overhead) gives 1.24 x 10 5 lux. Illuminance 
for solar angles from the Earth’s surface of 90, 45, 10, and 0 deg (sunset or sunrise) 
correspond to 12.4 x 10 4 , 7.59 x 10 4 , 1.09 x 10 4 , and 732 lux, respectively. 

An air mass m, corresponding to the secant of the angle from the zenith, can 
give a rough approximation of a corresponding irradiance reduction. This factor is 
the reduction factor for the solar irradiance across all wavelengths. More detailed 
atmospheric transmission is addressed in Chapter 6. Skylight, the light scattering 
from the atmosphere, also contributes to the target-and-background irradiance. 
Skylight becomes significant for objects in the shade and for large air masses. Sky- 
light accounts for around one-fifth of the total illuminance at Earth’s surface on a 
clear day. The treatment of skylight and cloud coverage can be found in Waldman 
and Wootton [10]. 


Solar irradiance (W/cm 2 -pm) 



Figure 5.13 Solar irradiance at the Earth's surface. 
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The irradiance and illuminance provided by moonlight, or rather sunlight 
reflected by the moon, are related to a number of factors. The angular distance 
between the moon and the sun, the variation in Earth -to-moon distance (26% vari- 
ation), the differences in the reflectance of the moon’s surface (20% variation), and 
the angle of the moon above Earth’s horizon all contribute to variations in moon- 
light. Moonlight illuminance ranges from 3.12 x 10 -5 lux at worst conditions to 
0.267 lux at its brightest. 

Star brightness [11] is specified with a stellar magnitude that represents the 
visual brightness of a star at a point just outside Earth’s atmosphere. A zero 
magnitude star corresponds to an illuminance of 2.65 x 10“ 6 lux. The true illumi- 
nance of a star referenced (divided) by the zero-magnitude illuminance (a nonzero 
quantity) is given by 2.512 _sm where sm is the stellar magnitude. Stars contribute 
2.2 x 10“ 4 lux to the clear night sky. The illuminance provided by stars accounts 
for one-fourth of the light in the night sky with no moon. The rest of the light is 
provided by emissions from various atoms and molecules in the atmosphere. The 
spectral irradiance provided by the stars can be approximated with blackbody 
sources outside Earth’s atmosphere. The Electro-Optics Handbook provides peak 
wavelengths for the generation of blackbody sources corresponding to various 
stars. 

Human-made illuminators include tungsten lamps (2,700 to 3,300K), phos- 
phors, sodium lamps, and mercury lamps. While some of these sources can be mod- 
eled with blackbody curves, they all produce a significant amount of light at EO 
wavelengths. The spectral emission of these illuminators can be found in a number 
of the handbooks and described in vendor references. The military spectral band- 
pass of choice for military EO (not infrared) systems is 0.65 to 0.90 pm. The human 
eye has little response within this band region. 

For the typical solar, skylight, moonlight, starlight, and artificial illumination, 
reflectivity is the primary target parameter. The human eye is, in some ways, very 
similar to an EO sensor in that the variations in reflectivity drive the eye response. 
Different colors seen by humans correspond to the spectral reflectivity character- 
istics of objects. We use these characteristics to help us recognize objects. The exi- 
tance of light from an object is equal to the irradiance impinging on the object 
from some source, multiplied by the target reflectivity as a function of wavelength. 
An object that appears red has an impinging irradiance with red (around 0.6 pm) 
light content and the object reflectivity is higher at the red wavelength than at other 
wavelengths. Keep in mind that reflectivity can peak at a number of different wave- 
lengths, where the wavelengths do not have to be within our visible response band 
of 0.4 to 0.7 pm. Therefore, objects can have peak reflectivities at wavelengths, or 
“colors,” that humans cannot sense. Figure 5.14 shows the reflectivities for a num- 
ber of backgrounds. 

Three important spectral quantities affect the radiation leaving an object. The 
first is the source spectral irradiance E V (A) of the object given a vacuum path (i.e., 
no atmospheric effects). The second is the atmospheric transmission between the 
source and the object rfiT), and the third is the reflectivity of the object p(A). The 
exitance of the object is then 


M(2) = Ei/(A)tl(A)p(A) [W/cm 2 -pm] 


(5.31) 
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Figure 5.14 Reflectivity as a function of wavelength [1 0]. 


This exitance is a function of space over the object, especially because the re- 
flectivity usually varies dramatically across object space. To determine the voltage 
from a detector within a given optical system from the object exitance described 
in (5.31), a few other parameters are required (Figure 5.15). These are the atmo- 
spheric transmission between the object and the sensor, t 2 (A), the sensor transmis- 
sion T 0 p t i cs (h), and the detector responsivity R(A), in volts per watt. If the target 
surface is Lambertian, the radiance is calculated as M{X)lnm W/cm 2 -sr-pm. The 
radiance can be multiplied by the source area seen by the detector abR 2 /f 2 , to obtain 
an intensity in W/sr-um. The terms a and b represent the detector dimensions, f is 
the lens focal length, and R is the range from the target to the EO sensor. Finally, the 
intensity can be multiplied by the sensor solid angle D, = nD 2 /4R 2 to obtain the flux 
on the detector. This combination of parameters over a given spectral bandwidth 
[X x ,X 2 ] gives a detector voltage: 

V = ^^-J^ 2 £„(A)ti(A)p(A)t 2 (A) 1 optics (A)R(A) dX [V] (5.32) 



Figure 5.15 EO system light path. 
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This equation illustrates the complexity of EO systems. Unlike infrared systems, 
where the target is the source, a dual-path calculation is required. The dual paths 
are the source-to-target path and the target-to-sensor path. 

All spectral modifications must be included to determine the correct voltage. An 
interesting phenomenon occurs when either (1) a target and background have com- 
pletely different reflectivities (as a function of wavelength), but a common source 
spectrum, or (2) detector responsivity varies in a manner that causes identical volt- 
age responses for the target and background. The multiplication and integration of 
(5.32) are identical for both the target and the background, but the reflectivities are 
different. In this case, the sensor cannot discern the target from the background. This 
phenomenon occurs occasionally with EO systems, but rarely with infrared systems. 

To obtain the exact response of a system, all source, transmission, reflectance, 
and sensitivity quantities should be developed as a function of wavelength. The final 
response is then taken as the collective response (integrated) across all wavelengths. 
However, source irradiance, atmospheric transmission, reflection, and detector sen- 
sitivity are frequently specified as a band-integrated quantities [12]. For example, 
a silicon detector may have a sensitivity of 1,654 u A/lux between the wavelengths 
of 0.55 and 0.70 pm. While this quantity may not make sense, it is the ratio of the 
band-integrated source irradiance weighted by the spectral response of the silicon 
detector to the band-integrated source irradiance weighted by the response (effi- 
cacy) of the human eye: 


L-band ~ 


J o ° 5 7 5 °S(2)E(A)d2 

\° o ™K(mVd7L 


[A/lux] 


(5.33) 


Note that the integration bands are not identical, causing some discrepancy in 
the notion of a reference. This type of band averaging and illuminance referenc- 
ing is used widely and contributes to sensor response errors and limited accuracy. 
The errors can be reduced with a reduction in spectral bandwidth and a shift of 
the detector response to the visual response band. A high-fidelity analysis requires 
analytical terms to be band integrated after all responses have been included. For 
a quick-and-dirty analysis, band quantities are useful with reasonable results if the 
source irradiance, reflectivities, and atmospheric transmission do not vary signifi- 
cantly over the band. 


Contrast 

While all sensor systems respond to changes in radiation, EO systems have been 
modeled as responding to target-to-background contrast. This input parameter 
must be determined using the characteristics of illumination, target reflectivity, and 
background reflectivity. Contrast [13] is defined as the target-to-background lumi- 
nance divided by the background luminance 


C _ Lj - Lb 

L b 


(5.34) 


The luminance quantities are in photometric units and are proportional to the de- 
tector output voltages. The weighting function that corresponds to the appropriate 
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light level of the human eye (i.e., photopic response), however, can be modified to 
the spectral response of the EO sensor. L T becomes 

L T = mp T WTat m (WsW dX (5.35) 

where E(X) is the source irradiance on the target, Pj{X) is the reflectivity of the 
target surface, T atm (X) is the atmospheric transmission between the target and the 
sensor, and R S (A) is the spectral response of the sensor. The background luminance 
is calculated in the same manner. 

The contrast perceived by the sensor is reduced from the value in (5.34) by path 
radiance , or stray light caused by the source illumination of particles in the atmo- 
spheric path. This modification results in the perceived contrast being 


C = 


Lt - Lb 
Lb 4 " L a f m 


(5.36) 


where L atm is the path radiance in the band of the sensor. This value is typically cal- 
culated with LOWTRAN or MODTRAN and can significantly affect the contrast. 

Similar to the analysis of infrared systems, there are various levels of accuracy 
in analytical techniques. It is rare for (5.35) and (5.36) to be calculated in practice. 
More gross analysis is usually performed with a target-to-background contrast cal- 
culated at the target position as 

1/ E(X)p T (X)Rs(X) dX-j* 2 E(X)p B (X)(X)Rs(X) dX 

C = — y A| (5.37) 

\ x 2 E(X)p B (X)R s (X)dX 

The source irradiance on the target has been measured for the sun, moon, and 
stars at Earth’s surface for different seasons, climates, and times. Note the number 
of variables that are present in the analysis. These measurements allow consider- 
ation of the illumination geometry and atmospheric path between the illumination 
source and the target. The missing link between the contrast at the target position 
and the perceived contrast at the sensor is the path radiance. The contrast at the 
target position must be degraded by the atmosphere to obtain the perceived, or ap- 
parent, contrast. 

Contrast at the target location can be calculated using various models. The 
U.S. Army Night Vision and Electronic Sensors Directorate (NVESD) has a con- 
trast model that includes libraries of source irradiance, target and background re- 
flectivities, and sensor-responsivity curves. These libraries show that a target and 
background can have dramatically different reflectivities but still produce a small 
contrast from the spectral characteristics of the source and sensor response. 

Holst [13] approximates the perceived target-to-background contrast: 


Cr = C T atm (5.38) 

where T atm is the band-averaged atmospheric transmission approximated by 

rr — 0—GatmR- 

1 atm — e 


(5.39) 
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Table 5.4 Scattering Coefficients 


Condition 

Scattering Coefficient [km '] 

Dense fog 

78.20 

Moderate fog 

7.82-19.6 

Thin fog 

1.96-3.92 

Haze 

0.98-1.96 

Clear 

0.19-0.39 

Very clear 

0.078-0.19 


From Holst [13]. 


where R is the range in kilometers, and a atm is the atmospheric scattering coeffi- 
cient. The atmospheric scattering coefficient is given for a number of conditions in 
Table 5.4. 

Example 5.6 

An armored personnel carrier (APC) travels along an Alabama clay road during a 
sunny day. Determine the target-to-background contrast of the vehicle using the 
human eye as the sensor. The normalized solar irradiance, the eye’s normalized 
photopic response, the reflectance of the APC, and the reflectance of Alabama clay 
are given in Figure 5.16. 

The eye’s luminous response to the target is determined by the product of the 
solar irradiance, the APC reflectance, and the photopic response. The total lumi- 
nous response is determined by integrating this product. The integral for the curves 
shown is 23.8 (normalized luminance). The eye’s response to the background is de- 
termined by the integral of the product of the solar irradiance, the clay reflectance, 
and the photopic response. The normalized background luminance is 7.65. The 
contrast is determined using (5.37) to be 2.11 or 211%. Normalized values for the 
solar irradiance and the photopic response are acceptable as long as the target and 
the background are both evaluated as normalized quantities. Another widely used 
contrast is C = {Lj- L B )/(L T + L B ), and in this example, results in C = 0.51. 



Figure 5.16 Contrast example. 
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5.4 Other Sensitivity Considerations 

We have shown methods for calculating the power on detectors in the infrared and 
EO cases. The methods for determining a delta T for the infrared and a contrast for 
EO systems have been presented. Be careful, however, when using these quantities, 
because they are first-order approximations of target-to-background signals. Many 
assumptions accompany these calculations, and care should be taken not to apply 
these signal descriptions when the assumptions are not satisfied. 


Bidirectional Reflectance Distribution Function 


Although we have provided generalizations in order to obtain first-order charac- 
terizations of targets and backgrounds, an exact model of targets and backgrounds 
must address the reflectivity, emissivity, and transmissivity of every surface in the 
scenario. This is rarely performed by infrared and EO sensor developers; however, 
it is a common practice for target coating researchers. The Coatings Engineering 
Evaluation Program (CREEP) is an example of a model that was developed for the 
purposes of evaluating paints and coatings. 

Programs such as CREEP derive directional parameters for infrared (and other 
band) emissivity and reflectivity [14]. The directional emissivity is given by 


e(X)= L(d ^ (5.40) 

Lbb 

where 9 and 0 define emissivity direction and L BB is the radiance of a blackbody 
at the same temperature as the coating. The bidirectional reflectance distribution 
function (BRDF) is defined as 


Pbrdf ~ 


L r (G r ,(/) r ) 

Ei(9i,<pi) 


(5.41) 


where L r (0 n </> r ) is the reflected radiance and £,(0,, </>,) is the incident irradiance. 
BRDF nomenclature is illustrated in Figure 5.17. Note that with reflectivity, there 
are both incident angles and reflected angles. The units of p BRDf are reciprocal ste- 
radians. For a Lambertian surface, 


Pbrdf 


Po 

n 


(5.42) 


Incident beam 



Figure 5.17 BRDF nomenclature. 
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where p G is the reflectivity. If the surface is specular, the reflectance is only nonzero 
when ft, = Of. 


Pbrdf 


R (g) d(fl r -ft, )£(</>>■ 

cosO r sinOkr 


(5.43) 


where R (0 ; ) is the Fresnel reflectance. Recall that e = 1 - Pbrdf f° r a surface that 
does not transmit light. There are many models of BRDF for surfaces that are not 
Lambertian or specular. They can be thought of as surfaces between Lambertian 
and specular. Scientists attempt to optimize these surface coatings for particular ap- 
plications. These applications include low observable (LO) technology, laser dam- 
age susceptibility, and radiation management. 


Color Considerations 

Many commercial EO sensors have separate detectors that correspond to red, 
green, and blue wavelength bands to obtain color information. These three bands 
have been shown, when used together, to give appropriate representation of the hu- 
man visual response. Once detected, the three bands are combined and displayed 
using the color representation of images. Humans perceive the three colors to rep- 
resent the entire visual spectrum. For most military systems, all of the light within 
a given band (not necessarily in the visual band) is integrated on a single detector 
response to give gray-level images. Highly reflective objects within a given band are 
represented by white (i.e., higher gray levels), where low-reflective objects are repre- 
sented with dark gray levels. A single picture element (pixel) is typically represented 
by anywhere from 16 (4 bits) to 1,024 (10 bits) shades of gray. 

Some new approaches in the use of reflectivity as a function of wavelength to 
detect, recognize, and identify targets are currently under investigation. For sensors 
that can detect flux as a function of wavelength (imaging spectrometers), neural 
networks are being used to discriminate targets based on their spectral signatures. In 
another approach, EO, midwave infrared, and longwave infrared bands are pseudo- 
colored with red, green, and blue colors for display to humans. The human training 
and human responses to these pseudo-colored images are yielding high probability 
levels of recognition and identification. One of the associated problems with this 
approach is the pixel registering of the three images (EO, midwave infrared, and 
longwave infrared). That is, each picture element must be aligned in the three images 
before the color coding and subsequent image display. As imaging systems become 
more sophisticated, spectral capabilities will be used frequently in tactical sensors. 
Currently there are few platforms that include extensive spectral segregation. Usu- 
ally, a single-band EO sensor for day viewing and a single imaging infrared (midwave 
or longwave) sensor band - for night viewing are fielded on a weapons platform. 


5.5 Target and Background Spatial Characteristics 

We have previously discussed the radiometric characteristics of targets and back- 
grounds. In the infrared, the important target and background parameters are object 
temperatures and emissivities, whereas at EO wavelengths, they are the reflectivities 
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and external source irradiances. While the resultant object radiometry quantity is 
exitance as a function of wavelength, the exitance is also a function of space. In 
fact, an exact analysis of a sensor’s response to a particular target and background 
requires an exact expression for the target and background exitance as a function 
of space, M^(x,y). 

Spatial exitance describes the plane of the target, but exitance can be repre- 
sented in many ways. Three methods are common. The first is the exitance as a 
function of space in the plane of the target (normal to the sensor line of sight), 
where x and y are the horizontal and vertical independent variables, in meters. The 
second is in angular space where x and y are horizontal and vertical angular vari- 
ables, in milliradians, that describe the azimuth and elevation points in the target 
plane as seen by the sensor. These angular variables are found simply by the hori- 
zontal and vertical positions in the target plane divided by the range from the sensor 
to the target. This angular method for describing targets is very useful in the linear 
systems approach to sensor analysis since spatial frequencies are typically specified 
in cycles per milliradian. Finally, another useful method of representing a target im- 
age is to write the irradiance pattern provided by the target and background on the 
sensor detector plane. The scaling of the M^(x,y) function from the object plane to 
the image plane is performed simply by reducing the object size by the ratio of the 
effective sensor focal length to the target range M^(xR/f,yR/f). Note that this scal- 
ing typically reduces the function by orders of magnitude in size and that the object 
exitance function must be multiplied by the appropriate radiometry parameters to 
convert the scene image to an irradiance in the detector plane. 

The spatial frequency content, or spectrum, of a scene (target and background) 
can be found by taking the two-dimensional Fourier transform of the scene 
exitance 


M x &r]) = 55{M l {x,y)} (5.44) 

where £ and r) are in cycles per meter. Note that the wavelength dependence is 
shown. The spectrum must be integrated over wavelength from the target exitance, 
through the atmosphere, through the sensors’ optics, and onto the detector. With 
this in mind, the wavelength dependence is dropped and assumed to be given for 
some wave band of interest. 

In a typical scene, a large number of frequency components are present. In 
practice, a fast Fourier transform (FFT) can be applied to the image to determine 
the spectrum of the image. Small objects have high-frequency components and large 
objects have lower frequency components. A common exercise for EO students in- 
volves a tank hiding within the leaves of a tree. An optical system is designed such 
that components of the tree leaves do not pass the optical system, but the significant 
tank frequency components are allowed to pass through the system. This reduction 
in resolution allows the viewer to quickly find the tank. 

Angular space is used when an object position is specified in azimuth radians x 
and elevation radians y within an optical system’s FOV. Spatial frequencies of the 
scene are then given in terms of cycles per milliradian. These are the typical quanti- 
ties that are used in sensor and target analysis. A 3-m x 4-m truck located 1 km 
from a sensor would subtend 3 mrad x 4 mrad in angular space. Given that the 
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truck is modeled as a two-dimensional rectangle function M(x,y) = rect 
frequency components associated with the target are 

M(&77) = direct j , ^ jj = 12 sinc(3^,4r]) 


(* Zl 

v 3 5 4 / 


the 


(5.45) 


where E, and q are in cycles per milliradian. Oversimplification can occur by gross 
modeling of a truck with a large rectangle function. That is, the details of wheels, 
mirrors, headlights, doors, and so forth may not be resolvable given gross mod- 
eling. Sums of many different rectangles or other functions can give reasonable 
estimates. FFTs of real images taken with high -resolution imagers can give suffi- 
cient frequency component information to model targets and backgrounds. Other 
modeling includes facets of various shapes and sizes to construct a high-resolution 
target and background. The target spatial frequency spectrum is then the sum of the 
individual facet component spectra. 


Bar Target Representation of Targets 

An exact analysis of whether a human can recognize a given object with a sensor 
requires a spatial frequency analysis of the object and the sensor system. Flowever, 
a technique that has been shown to provide reasonable results is that of bar target 
representation of targets by John Johnson [15]. It is common practice to represent 
objects with bar targets for the purpose of sensor evaluation, analysis, and design. 
Johnson conducted a number of experiments at NVESD to develop requirements for 
detection, recognition, and identification of objects (in particular, tactical ground 
targets). Consider the targets in Figure 5.18 along with their bar target equivalents. 
Johnson determined the number of bar pairs, or cycles, necessary across an object 
to perform a discrimination task. Further NVESD experimentation yielded similar 
results. The requirements for detection, recognition, and identification of targets are 
described in Table 5.5. 



Figure 5.18 Objects and corresponding bar targets. 
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Table 5.5 

Cycle Criteria 






Cycles Across 



Cycles Across Object 

Two-Dimensional 

Task 

Description 

Minimum Dimension N so 

Object N so 


Detection 

Reasonable probability that blob is the 
object being sought 

1.0 

0.75 

Recognition 

Class discrimination 
(human, truck, tank, and so on) 

4.0 

3.0 

Identification 

Object discrimination 
(MIA, T-62, or T-72 tank) 

6.4 

6.0 


The one-dimensional description corresponds to the number of cycles across 
the minimum dimension of the object. A two-dimensional cycle requirement is 
given for the characteristic target dimension (a function of target width and height 
as seen by the sensor): 


b c = JW tgt H tgt [ m ] (5.46) 

These criteria are valid for tactical targets that have a width-to-height aspect 
ratio of less than 3 or 4. They do not apply to long, thin targets. The cycle criteria 
in Table 5.5 correspond to a probability of 50% for the discrimination task given 
(thus, the N 50 nomenclature). If other probabilities are desired, Holst [16] describes 
the TTPF as a multiple of the number of cycles given in Table 5.5 to achieve a par- 
ticular probability of discrimination. The TTPF is given in Table 5.6. For example, 
recognition requires three cycles across a two-dimensional target to assess the prob- 
ability of recognition at 50%. To provide a recognition probability of 95%, three 
cycles times the 2.0 TTPF factor yields a requirement of six cycles across the target. 
The equation for the TTPF is provided later in this book in the systems section. 

While these resolution tasks are necessary for the discrimination of targets, 
sufficient sensitivity is assumed. Do not forget that both sensitivity and resolution 
are the performance requirements necessary to address any sensor task (given that 
basics such as size, weight, power, and so forth have been met). Questions that 
should be discussed before any sensor design begins are as follows: What are the 
flux characteristics of all objects that could be in the scene of the target and of the 
background? What are the possible target sizes and shapes? What are the resulting 
resolution requirements (sensitivity and spatial resolution) necessary to discriminate 


Table 5.6 Target Transfer Probability Function 


Probability 

Multiplier 

1.00 

3.00 

0.95 

2.00 

0.80 

1.50 

0.50 

1.00 

0.30 

0.75 

0.10 

0.50 

0.02 

0.25 

0.00 

0 
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these targets? The target and background issues must be defined to proceed with a 
sensor design and/or analysis for any given scenario. 


Target Delta T and Characteristic Dimension 

The target delta T (AT), sometimes called the RSS delta T for the root-sum-squared 
delta T, is used to describe the thermal contrast of a target. When this value is 
measured in the field (as shown in Figure 5.19), the target and background picture 
elements (pixels) are first calibrated with reference blackbodies. Each pixel that 
usually provides gray levels associated with the brightness of the infrared image 
are converted to an equivalent blackbody temperature as seen by the pixel. That is, 
each pixel value is given in blackbody temperature (Celsius or kelvin). 

The target is segmented as shown in Figure 5.19. The background is taken as 
the region around the target and is sometimes specified as a box with the same num- 
ber of pixels as that of the target area. Occasionally, it will be specified as an area 
twice the number of pixels as the target area. If the target area is converted from 
number of pixels to square meters, then the characteristic dimension of the target is 
the square root of the target area in meters. Note that the characteristic dimension 
changes with aspect angle of the target (front is small and side is large). 

The target delta T is 

AT = ^ tgt -m g j) 2 +(<?t gt ) 2 [ K or °C] (5.47) 

where n tgt is the mean of the target pixel values in degrees Celsius, is the mean 

of the background pixel values in degrees Celsius, and a t g t is the variance of the 
target pixel values in degrees Celsius. Note that it does not matter whether you use 
kelvin or Celsius because the delta T values are differential. 



Figure 5.19 Ground target, segmentation, and background. 
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Table 5.7 Vehicle Target Characteristics 



Band 

Char Dim 
(m) 

RSSAT 

(C) 

Contrast 

N S0 

v 50 

Military Vehicle Recognition 

LWIR 

3.65 

3.4 

0.18 

4.4 

16.4 

Tracked Armored Vehicle Identification 

Visible 

3.0 


0.28 

7.5 

22 


LWIR 

3.11 

3.4 

0.205 

8.0 

20.5 

Commercial/Paramilitary Vehicle 

MWIR 

2.13 

7.0 

0.35 

7.0 

28.0 

Identification 

LWIR 

2.13 

7.3 

0.4 

6.0 

27.5 

Wheeled Vehicle Identification 

Visible 

3.3 


0.265 

3.4 

8.5 

(Air to Ground) 

Thermal 

3.3 


0.389 

6.0 

25.0 

Wheeled Vehicle Identification 

Visible 

2.7 


0.313 

2.8 

8.5 

(Ground to Ground) 

Thermal 

2.7 


0.415 

7.7 

32.0 


Summary of Target Characteristics 

Although the discrimination criteria provided in the previous section are frequently 
called the Johnson’s criteria, they represent a historical quantity that is sometimes 
still used, but a similar quantity V 50 is an integrated metric that describes the target 
discrimination difficulty of an integrated set of frequencies (integrated in contrast 
and spatial frequency). Three quantities describe targets in the target acquisition 
process: target contrast, characteristic dimension, and the discrimination criteria 
Vjo- To be complete, we include N 50 . Table 5.7 is a useful reference for vehicle 



Military vehicle recognition 




M60A3 






Tracked armored vehicle identification 




Wheeled vehicle identification 
air to ground and 
ground to ground 


Figure 5.20 Vehicle target discrimination definitions (see Table 5.7). 
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target quantities in target acquisition calculations. We describe how these quantities 
are used in the later systems chapters. The band is given, the characteristic dimen- 
sion is the root of the average area of the target, the RSS delta T in degrees Celsius 
is described in the next section, contrast is the visible contrast of the target, and the 
N 50 and V 50 values are discrimination difficulty parameters. The discrimination dif- 
ficulty parameters are described in more detail in the systems chapters. The blank 
cells of the table mean that the parameters are not available at this time and may 
be available in the future. 

The discrimination tasks provided in Table 5.7 are more fully described in Fig- 
ure 5.20. The N 50 and V 50 values given are the discrimination values required 
for an average observer to obtain a 50% probability of discrimination level. That 
is, the observer would be able to discriminate between the vehicles shown in the 
definitions to a 50% probability of discrimination level. Figure 5.21 shows the 
static object discrimination definitions for Table 5.8. The dynamic definitions are 
not shown in a collage; however, the 12-target urban activity discrimination is a 
dynamic discrimination target characteristic where human activities can be deter- 
mined. For the 12-target urban activities, examples are reading a book, talking on 
a cell phone, positioning a rocket-propelled grenade launcher, and 9 other dynamic 
activities. The 24 rural activities include sweeping, raking, holding a rifle, and 21 



One-Hand-held objects 


Two-Hand-held objects 


Figure 5.21 Other target discrimination definitions (see Table 5.8). 
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Table 5.8 Other Target Characteristics 



Band 

Char Dim 
(m) 

RSSA T 
(C) 

Contrast 

Mo 

v 50 

Uniform and Armament 

MWIR 

0.7 

5.4 

0.4 

3.25 

15.0 


LWIR 

0.7 

5.0 

0.45 

3.7 

18.8 

Body Posture & Gun Position 

Visible 

0.99 


.29 

7.0 

19.4 


MWIR (Day/Night) 

1.06 

4.2 

0.15 

6.5 

15.0 



0.90 

1.6 

0.20 

3.2 

6.6 


LWIR (Day/Night) 

1.09 

5.2 


4.9 

11.4 



0.84 

2.1 


2.7 

6.6 

One-Hand-Held Object 

Visible 

0.1 


0.3 

3.5 

9.5 


MWIR 

0.1 

3.3 

0.25 

4.7 

18.0 


LWIR 

0.1 

3.0 

0.26 

4.6 

17.0 

Two-Hand-Held Object 

Visible 

0.25 


0.2 

2.7 

9.5 


MWIR 

0.25 

4.1 

0.24 

4.3 

16.0 

Activity (12 target urban) 

MWIR (static) 

0.73 

2.89 

0.37 

7.2 

35.4 


MWIR (dynamic) 

0.73 

2.89 

0.37 

3.2 

11.7 

Activity (24 target rural) 

Visible 

0.70 


0.38 

2.6 

9.6 


SWIR (day) 

0.70 


0.36 

3.25 

12.8 


MWIR (day/night) 

0.70 

5.34 

0.60 

2.6 

12.2 



0.70 

4.52 

0.41 

3.1 

12.2 

Maritime Activity 

MWIR 

0.62 

1.97 

0.24 

1.6 

7.6 


other dynamic activities. Finally, the maritime activity discrimination includes fish- 
ing, dropping an anchor, and 10 other maritime activities. 

The target discriminations tasks and the associated target characteristics are 
all used to model, calculate, and determine how far an average observer with an 
infrared or EO sensor can perform the discrimination at a given range (distance to 
the target). The characteristic target dimensions, target contrasts (for visible), and 
delta T’s (for infrared) are measured directly from the target with on-site radiom- 
eters and are averaged over the target set and target viewing angles to give nominal 
values. The N 50 and V 50 are determined with psychophysical experiments to pro- 
vide probabilities associated with different levels of information across the target. 
These experiments are performed to provide discrimination calibrations that can 
be used in target acquisition calculations. Finally, while small boat targets are not 
provided in the tables, the characteristic dimension is 3.9m, the contrast is 0.3 in 
both the visible and SWIR, and the delta T is 7.3K in the day and 1.6K at night in 
the MWIR. The N 50 is 4.0 for the visible, 3.5 for the SWIR, 2.8 for the MW1R day, 
and 4.0 for the MWIR night. The V 5 o is 14 for the visible, 11.3 for the SWIR, 10.6 
for the MWIR day, and 13.6 for the MWIR night. 


Clutter 


As discussed in the introduction, clutter [17, 18] describes the background compo- 
nents that resemble the targets in size and shape. Clutter has been modeled by low- 
ering the effective contrast of the target and the background and by edge contrast 
modification in a scene. A common model that is used frequently is one where the 
clutter is defined as 


CL = 


J L - 

N- 


,N 

o=l ( 


(5.48) 
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where the scene is divided into N blocks. The blocks are selected to be twice the 
size of the target (in pixels). The variance of the pixel intensities within block i is 
given as of. The clutter is taken as the square root of the normalized variance as 
shown in (5.48). Finally, the signal-to-clutter ratio (SCR) is defined as the target-to- 
background contrast divided by the clutter. 

The effect of clutter on human target acquisition capability is frequently mod- 
eled by three categories: low, moderate, and high. The TTPF is modified for these 
clutter levels to decrease the acquisition probability. Instead of modifying the TTPF, 
Flolst suggests that the changes in TTPF can be approximated simply by multiply- 
ing the cycle criteria of Table 5.6 by the values given in Table 5.9. Note that the 
previous acquisition model was developed for the case of moderate clutter (i.e., a 
multiplier of 1). Most natural scenes fall into the moderate-clutter region, however, 
some urban scenes correspond to the high-clutter region. Some desert and calm 
ocean scenes place clutter levels in the low region. 


Simulation of Target Characteristics 

Modeling and simulation have been — and still are — a major thrust since the late 
1990s, particularly for the military industry, in which shrinking defense budgets 
require more modeling and simulation efforts than ever before. Live testing is be- 
ing reduced and augmented with simulations. Not only are target engagements 
using particular sensors being modeled, but entire battles that include surveil- 
lance and fire control sensors are under development. Questions for the sensor 
designers include these: How well and how quickly can I detect and classify what 
I am seeking? Can I hide from what is seeking me? Additional questions that are 
asked by military leaders include these: Can this sensor significantly improve my 
chances of winning the battle? Can I use the technology to save human lives? 
Modeling and simulation, if performed correctly, can provide answers to many 
of these questions. 

Target simulations must provide realistic conditions such that sensor system 
performance can be evaluated when engaging the target. The conditions include 
both geometric and exitance fidelity of the target. For infrared systems, the exi- 
tance characteristics include the target temperature and the wavelength depen- 
dency in the appropriate wavebands. In some cases, solar reflections must be 
addressed. EO systems require characterization of target reflectance and illumi- 
nation parameters. The geometric fidelity requirement can be derived from the 
sensor resolution and the apparent temperature difference between resolution 
elements on the target. 

A number of different methods are used to model targets, including modeling 
only the target exterior surface (boundary representation) or modeling entire target 
volumes (solids modeling). The temperature and emissivity modeling or reflection 
and illumination modeling can be implemented from actual target measurements or 
from first principle calculations. Advantages of first principle calculations are that 
one can apply greater flexibility to operating conditions, whereas the disadvantage 
is that they result in greater inaccuracies than measured data. Not only are models 
of hardbodies required, but rocket plumes, jet engine exhausts, and combustion 
engine exhausts are also needed. 
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Table 5.9 Clutter Modifications to N 50 


Clutter 

SCR 

N 50 Multiplier 

Low 

>10 

0.50 

Moderate 

1 < SCR < 10 

1.00 

High 

<1 

2.50 


A large number of programs are currently available for target modeling. They 
are more popular in the infrared systems because infrared testing is much more ex- 
pensive than EO testing. A partial list of target models include the following: 

AEMAT AvLab Electro-Optical Model for Aerial Targeting 

EMAT Electro-Optical Model for Aerial Targeting 

GTSIG Georgia Tech Thermal Contrast Model 

IRMA Infrared Modeling and Analysis 

PCNirATAM NATO Infrared Air Target Model 

PRISM Physically Reasonable Infrared Signature Model 

SIRIM Simulated Infrared Image Model 

SPIRITS Spectral and In-Band Radiometric Imaging of Targets and 

Sensors Model 

Many of these models are owned by the U.S. government and can be obtained 
with government agreement. See Infrared Signature Simulation of Military Targets 
[19] for further information. 

5.6 Typical Midwave and Longwave Contrasts and Solar Effects 

The RSSAT has been used previously as a means of comparing the respective abili- 
ties of MWIR and EWIR sensors to distinguish various targets [20]. In the cited 
work, both a T-72 tank and a Humvee (HMMV) were selected as targets. Simul- 
taneous MWIR and LWIR images of each target were collected every 2 hr starting 
approximately 1 hr before sunrise and ending approximately 2 hr after sunset. Prior 
to data collection, the target vehicles were exercised by driving for at least 20 min. 
Data were also acquired from four different blackbody sources for converting the 
observed photon counts to temperature. 

Figure 5.22 shows sample imagery collected from both the HMMV (left) and 
T-72 tank (right) in both the midwave and longwave regions. A comparison of the 
MWIR and LWIR RSSAT is shown in the scatterplot of Figure 5.23. Each point on 
the graph represents the simultaneous MWIR and LWIR signatures at a particular 
aspect angle and time of day. For a given measurement, if both RSSATs are the 
same, that point would fall on the diagonal indicating an equal ability to resolve 
the target. While time of day was recorded (and indicated in the plot), aspect angle 
was not and is one of the primary causes of the “scatter” of points on the plot for 
a given time of day. 

For the HMMV target, the distribution of RSSAT in Figure 5.23 appears to in- 
dicate that over the entire day there were more images in which the LWIR signature 
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Figure 5.22 MWIR and LWIR images of a HMMV and a tank. 


HMMWV imagery: MWIR RSSAT vs LWIR RSSAT 
(Collection: Late fall, Northern Hemisphere, R-0.1 km) 
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Figure 5.23 Scatterplot of HMMV MWIR RSSAT vs. HMMV LWIR RSSAT. 
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was larger than that of the MWIR. When averaged over the entire day, the LWIR 
signature exceeds the MWIR signature by ~4% of the average HMMV signature. 
Figure 5.23 also shows that before the sun came up the HMMV MWIR signature 
started out significantly larger than the LWIR signature. The fact that the HMMV 
signature was dominated by the MWIR during the earlier hours may be partly due 
to its windows, which are highly reflective in the IR. The MWIR sensor had no 
spectral notch filter to block the path radiance from the atmosphere (significant 
C0 2 absorption and emission between 4.2 and 4.2 pm), and thus the windows look 
warm in the MWIR image rather than cold as they do in the LWIR image. 

For the T-72 target, the distribution of RSSAT in Figure 5.24 shows that over 
the entire day there were more images in which the LWIR signatures were larger 
than the MWIR signatures. The LWIR RSSAT averaged over the entire day exceeds 
that of the MWIR by 10% of the average T-72 signature. 

The analysis of the RSSAT signatures of the HMMV and T-72 conventional 
targets against a rural background indicates that when considered on an overall 
average basis, there was little difference between the MWIR and the LWIR signa- 
tures. However, when the signature data are compared on a time of day, vehicle 
type and size, and aspect angle basis, these results do not support the assessment 
that one band is superior for all situations. Figures 5.23 and 5.24 show that there 
is significant scatter between the MWIR and LWIR signatures, and it is this scatter 
with both bands present that greatly increases the likelihood of a large, significant 
target signature occurring in at least one of any pair of MWIR and LWIR images. 

Also studied were the RSSAT values for human targets against a rural back- 
ground. All imagery was collected in July 2003 during a warm clear night. Each 


T72 imagery: MWIR RSSAT vs LWIR RSSAT 
(Collection: Late fall, Northern Hemisphere, R-0.1 km) 
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Figure 5.24 Scatterplot of T-72 MWIR RSSAT vs. T-72 LWIR RSSAT. 
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sensor had a slightly different FOV, but for both the target was positioned at a 
range of 12m so that the target filled a significant portion of the FOV in both cases. 
The short distance to the target also eliminated concerns regarding atmospheric 
extinction and path radiance. 

A single human target modeled a set of uniforms and weapons: armed civil- 
ian, unarmed civilian, unarmed contractor, armed contractor, armed soldier, and 
armed police. As armed and unarmed civilian models, the subject was clothed in a 
lightweight cotton shirt with heavy cotton trousers. As armed civilian models, the 
subject carried an AK-47 rifle. As an unarmed contractor, the subject was clothed 
in cotton button-down shirt and lightweight cotton trousers while the “armed con- 
tractor” model added body armor and an Ml 6 rifle. As a police model, the subject 
was clothed in a polyester uniform complete with badge and side arms. Finally, as 
a soldier model, the subject was clothed in a U.S. Army battle dress uniform (BDU) 
with rifle, Kevlar helmet, and body armor. A male, armed contractor is shown in 
both LWIR and MWIR in Figure 5.25. 

A total of 144 different images were collected in each waveband (MW and 
LW) at a variety of angles in azimuth and cardinal headings. The human target and 
background regions of interest (ROIs) were manually segmented from each other 
with the background ROIs having the same number of pixels as the target ROIs. 
For each target, uniform, and aspect angle, target temperature variation, the RSSAT 
was computed. As with the vehicle example, results are shown in scatterplot format 
in Figure 5.26. There appears to be a slight bias in favor of MWIR in the respec- 
tive abilities of the two sensors to resolve human targets. For a given subject model 
(e.g., armed contractor) there was not much scatter between the MWIR and LWIR 
signatures. 

In understanding target-to-background contrast it is also helpful to understand 
how a typical background varies spatially. The background spatial variance, c T , 
does not appear in the RSSAT metric, yet can clearly impact one’s ability to re- 
find a target. To better understand the c r for various backgrounds, imagery was 
collected in both the MWIR and LWIR containing a mixture of rural and urban 
materials. Using the same two sensors as those used in the aforementioned human 
RSSAT study, data collection was performed at three different times of day over 



Figure 5.25 Image of male armed contractor: (left) LWIR and (right) MWIR. 
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Human imagery and RSSAT: MWIR male vs LWIR male 
(Collection: night, 8 aspect angles, 2 elevation angles) 
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Figure 5.26 Scatterplot of human MWIR RSSAT vs. LWIR RSSAT. 


an 8-month period (April-November 2004). The background materials considered 
were grass, trees, asphalt roads, asphalt shingles, white-painted concrete block walls, 
gravel, water, window glass, and a painted door. A given scene was always imaged 
from the same vantage point and the ranges varied from 100 m to 300 m, depending 
on the material being imaged. As before, ROIs were manually selected from each 
of the recorded images. 

Figure 5.27 shows sample imagery from the various backgrounds in both the 
midwave and longwave regions. Scatterplots similar to those in the preceding ex- 
amples are shown in Figure 5.28 for all data collected at 1400 hours. As before, 
points falling near the diagonal indicate an equal background a T for both MWIR 
and LWIR sensors. When considering all data, the rural background materials as 
seen through the LWIR sensor possessed a 0.06K greater a T than the MWIR sen- 
sor. For the urban backgrounds a 0.04K increase in c T over the MWIR sensor was 
observed. Flowever, average <r T is not necessarily the best statistic to focus on. From 
the observed scatter in Figure 5.28 we can see that certain materials, imaged at 
certain times of day can yield substantial differences in background pixel variance. 

Figure 5.29 shows the same type of scatterplot for urban backgrounds. Note 
that the spread of <r T is larger than that of the rural backgrounds because roads, 
roofs, and windows have more contrast than objects in a rural setting. 

An additional issue that is frequently overlooked in background-to-target con- 
trast is the influence of solar loading (heating) on both LWIR and MWIR signa- 
tures. When the sun is illuminating a scene, some regions are in the sun and some 
are in shadow. As previously shown and discussed, reflected sunlight can contrib- 
ute significantly to MWIR images but almost nothing to LWIR images. The sun 
heats the nonshaded portions of the scene; subsequent increases in temperature in 
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Figure 5.27 Collage example of MWIR and LWIR background images. (In each vertical pair of im- 
ages of the same scene, the upper image is the MWIR image and the lower is the LWIR image). 


Rural background imagery: MWIR vs LWIRa r at 1400 hrs 
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Urban background imagery: MWIR vs LWIR oy at 1400 hrs 
(April through November) 
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Figure 5.29 Scatterplot of urban MWIR oy versus LWIR cy. 


these portions will contribute to both MWIR and LWIR signatures. To attempt to 
measure how much of the sun’s effect is due to reflection and how much is due to 
loading, a simple experiment is provided. 

A set of sandboxes was constructed. Each sandbox contained areas exposed 
to the sun as well as regions of permanent shade and temporary shade. The boxes 
were exposed to the sun for a couple of hours to allow the permanent shade region 
to equilibrate to the ambient air temperature and the no-shade region to reach 



Figure 5.30 Sandbox images: (left) MWIR and (right) LWIR. The board on left is long term (solar 
loading) and the board on right is short term (solar reflection). 
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Table 5.10 Thermal and Solar Reflection Contributions 


Material 

Method 

Band 

Real Temperature (°C) 

Apparent AT (°C) 

Air 

SE Region 

Scene 

Sun Reflected 

Solar Load 

Sand 

Measured 

MWIR 

14 s ' 

25- * 

13.6 

3.8 

9.8 

Concrete 

Modeled 

MWIR 

14 s ' 

25 

13.8 

2.8 

11.0 

Sand 

Measured 

LWIR 

14 s ' 

25** 

9.8 

0.4 

9.4 

Concrete 

Modeled 

LWIR 

14 

25 

10.9 

0.01 

10.89 


"'Direct measurement; * "'Estimated 


some stable heated state due to the sun. During this period of time, the boxes 
were almost continuously rotated manually to keep the permanent shade over the 
same section of sand. The boxes were then simultaneously imaged in the MWIR 
and LWIR with the same sensors used in the earlier examples of this section. An 
additional small portion of the sandbox was then temporarily shaded and another 
pair of MWIR and LWIR images was quickly acquired. The temporary shade was 
removed and the experiment was repeated after some period of time. Figure 5.30 
shows a pair of MWIR and LWIR images of a sandbox with both the permanent 
and temporary shading structures in place. 

The difference in apparent AT between the shade and the sun in the sandbox 
was both measured and modeled (using the temperature and emissivity of the 
sand). The solar reflection was also included in the modeling with the solar reflec- 
tivity in the MWIR and LWIR. Table 5.10 shows the results of the measurements 
and modeling. The modeled values were calculated for a concrete surface where 
the emissivity and reflectivity are very close to those of sand. The results show 
that the solar reflection contribution of an infrared signature can be 20% to 30% 
of the entire signature in the MWIR, whereas solar reflection contributions are 
negligible in the LWIR. This is one reason that automatic target recognizer (ATR) 
work favors the LWIR where there is little solar variation in the signature due to 
reflected light. 


5.7 Exercises 

5.1 A light source delivers 3W of power uniformly over an entire sphere. What 
is the source intensity? 

5.2 The power of sunlight is measured in a l-m2 area on Earth’s surface and is 
1,353W. Find the intensity of the sun if the distance from Earth to the sun 
is 150,000,000 km. 

5.3 A laser delivers 5W of power in a beam with a 1-mrad divergence angle. 
Determine the laser intensity. 

5.4 5.4 A spherical ball with a 1-cm radius emits 2W of radiation. Determine 
the average exitance of the sphere. 

5.5 A neutral density filter is placed in front of a square light source as shown 
below such that the exitance of the source/filter combination is 


M = 5x [W/m 2 ] 
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Determine the total power emitted by the combination. 


y 


0.5 m 


Source 


1.0 m X 


5.6 A Lambertian blackbody source is heated to 500K as shown. An aperture 
is placed lm away from the source, first on axis and then 30 deg off axis. 
Determine the radiance of the source, the power through the on-axis aper- 
ture, and the power through the off-axis aperture. 


On-axis 



1.0 cm 


1.0 cm 


5.7 Determine the exitance and radiance of a 773 K blackbody source: 

a) over all wavelengths. 

b) for the 3- to 5-r|m wavelength band. 

c) for the 8- to 12-r|m wavelength band. 

d) determine the peak emission wavelength. 

e) Repeat (a) through (d) for a 300K source. 

5.8 Calculate the difference in radiance for a 275K background and a 300K 
target. Repeat for a 300K background and a 325K target. Provide these 
calculations first for all wavelengths, then for the midwave and longwave 
bands. Does a 25K difference in temperature always give the same differ- 
ence in radiance? 
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5.9 Provide the cycle criteria necessary to recognize a target with a 90% 
probability of recognition. Provided the target is 4 m x 6 m in size, what 
is the required angular spatial frequency that must be resolved by the 
sensor? 
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It is a common experience, especially for those living near a large city, to notice that 
one’s view of the city skyline can vary dramatically from day to day depending on 
the weather (rain, sleet, fog, or pollution). The same factors that affect your ability 
to view distant objects also affect electro-optical and infrared sensors. The factors 
that affect the viewing of distant objects are the result of two primary phenomena: 
absorption and scattering. Absorption occurs when certain types of particles inter- 
act with the radiation from the object being viewed. Some key absorbers include 
water vapor, carbon dioxide, ozone, nitrous oxide, and carbon monoxide. Scatter- 
ing is the redirection of the object’s radiation by particles in the air. Examples of 
these particles are water droplets, snowflakes, smoke, airborne dust, pollution, and 
other man-made and natural aerosols. 

Both absorption and scattering are strong functions of wavelength. For sensors 
that operate in the infrared, both absorption and scattering are important. For sen- 
sors operating in the visible waveband, scattering is the dominant phenomenon. 
Besides being a function of wavelength, many other variables have an influence on 
atmospheric transmission. These variables include temperature, altitude of sensor 
and target, humidity, barometric pressure, and turbulence. A pictorial representa- 
tion of the atmosphere in the sensor system is shown in Figure 6.1. 

With the exception of atmospheric (sometimes called “path”) radiance, these 
atmospheric factors can reduce the amount of object radiation that is received by the 
sensor and produce a blurring of the image. This is especially apparent in long atmo- 
spheric paths. The extent of the impact depends on radiation wavelength. A graph 
of a typical atmospheric transmission is shown in Figure 6.2, depicting “windows” 
through the atmosphere in several spectral bands. This is one of the main reasons 
why the 3- to 5-p.m and 8- to 12-pm spectral bands are commonly used for imaging 
in military applications. The transmission shown is a typical transmission, where the 
actual transmission changes with climate, temperature, humidity, and the like. 

While the detailed theory of analyzing atmospheric transmission is quite com- 
plex, this chapter presents the basic theory along with methods for calculating 
transmission and its overall effect on sensor performance. 


6.1 Atmospheric Components and Structure 

The atmosphere is a gaseous envelope that surrounds Earth’s surface. It extends for 
several hundred kilometers above Earth and eventually transitions into the rarefied 
medium of the solar system. The gas that constitutes the atmosphere, air, is made 
up of elements (of which there are 112) and compounds. The exact composition 
varies with geographic location and altitude. This is because both the atmospheric 
pressure and temperature change with the vertical structure of the atmosphere. 
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Sensor Components 



On a typical day, the morning air temperature starts out cool, then gradually 
warms until it reaches a peak in the afternoon and finally cools down in the eve- 
ning. Everyone knows that the weather (e.g., the atmospheric condition) is very 
unpredictable. There are warm fronts, cold fronts, isolated storms, temperature 
variations, and many other weather phenomena. Two separate geographic locations 
within the same general area can have significantly different atmospheric conditions 
(temperature, pressure, and composition) at the same time. This difference in at- 
mospheric makeup affects the atmospheric transmission differently in each region. 
Despite these uncertainties, certain assumptions can be made allowing a reasonable 
prediction of the transmission of radiation through the atmosphere. 

The atmosphere consists of elements and compounds. The most common el- 
ements in the atmosphere are nitrogen and oxygen, which constitute over 98% 
percent of the atmosphere by volume. Water vapor, carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide, 
carbon monoxide, and ozone are the major radiation absorbers. Water vapor has 



Figure 6.2 Typical atmospheric transmission for a 1 -km path length. 
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a significant effect on absorption of infrared radiation. It is also the most variable 
because of evaporation of water from bodies of water, damp grounds, and conden- 
sation into clouds or dew. Carbon dioxide does not vary as dramatically as water 
vapor but does tend to be concentrated around large cities and heavy vegetation 
areas. Carbon dioxide is a strong absorber in the midwave infrared (MWIR), but 
the midwave band is superior for sensor applications in high humidity compared to 
the longwave infrared (LWIR) band. 

Earth’s atmosphere is generally divided into four layers, based primarily 
on temperature variations within each layer. These are the troposphere, strato- 
sphere, mesosphere, and thermosphere. The temperature in the troposphere de- 
creases with altitude at a rate of approximately 6.5 K/km. Also, between 80% 
and 85% of the Earth’s atmospheric mass resides in the troposphere. The next 
atmospheric division above the troposphere is the stratosphere, where the tem- 
perature is at first a constant, then increases until approximately 50 km. The 
temperature increases in altitude for both the stratosphere and thermosphere. In 
the mesosphere, the temperature behaves in a manner similar to that of the strato- 
sphere by decreasing in altitude to about 85 km and then strongly rising in the 
thermosphere. A graph of the temperature versus altitude function is shown in 
Figure 6.3 [1]. 

In the same manner as temperature, both atmospheric pressure and density 
vary with altitude. A tabular representation of the relationships among alti- 
tude, pressure, temperature, and density based on the U.S. Standard Atmosphere 
(1976) is shown in Table 6.1. These three variables — atmospheric temperature, 
pressure, and density — must all be taken into account when calculating atmo- 
spheric transmission. The number and behavior of the variables involved in the 
accurate modeling of the atmospheric effects on the flux leaving the objects of 
a scene can be extremely complex. However, reasonable estimates can be de- 
termined with upper and lower error bounds within assumed conditions as dis- 
cussed in the following sections. 



Figure 6.3 Temperature as a function of altitude. 
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Table 6.1 Parameters as a Function of Height 


Height (km) 

Pressure ( hPa ) 

Temperature (K) 

Density (g/m 3 ) 

0.00 

1.013E + 3 

288 

1.225E + 3 

2.00 

7.950E + 2 

275 

1.007E + 3 

4.00 

6.166E + 2 

262 

8.194E + 2 

6.00 

4.722E + 2 

249 

6.601E02 

8.00 

3.565E + 2 

236 

5.258E + 2 

10.00 

2.650 + 2 

223 

4.135E + 2 

12.00 

1.940E + 2 

217 

3.119E + 2 

14.00 

1.417E + 2 

217 

2.279E + 2 

16.00 

1.035 + 2 

217 

1.665E + 2 

18.00 

7.565E + 1 

217 

1.217E + 2 

20.00 

5.529E + 2 

217 

8.891E + 1 


6.2 Atmospheric Transmission 

In calculating the optical transmission from an object to a sensor, three primary 
processes affect the radiation: absorption, scattering, and refractive index fluctua- 
tions (turbulence). The atmospheric components (elements and compounds) dis- 
cussed earlier are related to absorption and scattering, whereas the atmosphere’s 
structural variations of temperature, pressure, and density contribute to turbu- 
lence. The effect of these three factors is both a reduction in the signal ampli- 
tude that reaches the sensor from the target and an atmospheric blurring of the 
image. 

The first two processes, absorption and scattering, are usually grouped together 
under the topic of extinction. Extinction is defined as the reduction or attenuation 
in the amount of radiation passing through the atmosphere. Absorption is when 
a photon of radiation is absorbed by a gaseous molecule of the atmosphere that 
converts the photon into kinetic energy, thereby changing the energy level of the 
molecule or its component atoms and electrons. This energy change of the gaseous 
molecule manifests itself as a temperature change. When radiation is scattered, 
the direction of the incident radiation is changed by collision (and reflection) of a 
photon with an atmospheric molecule or particle. This process can be thought of 
as the atmospheric molecule momentarily capturing the incident radiation and then 
sending it out unchanged, but in all directions. The amount of radiation dispersed 
in a particular direction depends on the properties of the air particle interacting 
with the incident radiation. 

To understand how the extinction affects the transmission of radiation through 
the atmosphere, visualize a single wavelength of incident radiation passing through 
an infinitesimal distance dx. The change in flux is 

d<p = -crO dx [W] (6.1) 

where the incident radiation is represented by O and <7 is the extinction coefficient 
as shown in Figure 6.4. The negative sign indicates the reduction of power, or ra- 
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» ® + d<I> 


Figure 6.4 Transmission through an infinitesimal distance of atmosphere. 


diation, from the absorption and scattering processes. In general, the extinction 
coefficient is made up of two components: 

a-a + y [km -1 ] (6.2) 

where a is the absorption coefficient and / is the scattering coefficient. Both the 
absorption and scattering coefficients depend on the incident wavelength. Because 
of the interaction of the incident radiation with molecules comprising the medium, 
the radiation at the output is changed to d> + d®. Equation (6.1) can be integrated 
to give the attenuation for a finite distance through a homogeneous medium: 

® = 0 o e~ ax = 0> o t [W] (6.3) 

where x = e -mr is the transmittance of the atmosphere over a distance x. This prin- 
ciple is known as the Beer-Lambert law (sometimes shortened to Beer’s law). As 
mentioned above, the extinction coefficient is highly dependent on wavelength, so 
Beer’s law is usually written as 

t(2) = e~ al '^ x [unitless] (6.4) 


Example 6. 1 

The transmittance of air T atm (X) is the product of the molecular extinction transmit- 
tance and the aerosol extinction transmittance: 

Tatm(^) — T;, ; (2)T a (.2) (h-5) 

A C0 2 laser with a 10.6-pm wavelength is propagated through a 2-km horizon- 
tal path length. Determine the molecular transmittance given that the molecular 
extinction is 0.385 per kilometer (defined for the given wavelength and relative 
humidity). The solution gives the transmittance at 
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T ra (A) — C 


_ — (0.3 83)(2 km) _ 


= 0.465 


If the aerosol extinction is negligible (i.e., 
laser provides 4.65W at a distance of 2 km. 


[unitless] (6.6) 

its transmittance is unity), a 10W 


6.3 Absorption 

Absorption is fundamentally a quantum process in which an atmospheric molecule ab- 
sorbs the energy from some incident photon. Absorption by an atmospheric molecule 
changes its internal state, increasing its energy, and resulting in a temperature change. 
When discussing absorption, it is best to consider the quantum nature of the atmospheric 
molecule. From introductory physics, the energy structure of a molecule is illustrated in 
Figure 6.5. The energy gap E g required for absorption is given in Einstein’s equation, 
E = bv. where E is the energy of the photon, b is Planck’s constant (6.626 x 10 -14 J-s), 
and v is the frequency of the incident light. 

The energy gap E g must be exceeded by a photon for an electron to change energy 
states within a molecule. There are a large number of “allowed” energy state changes 
within a molecular energy structure, so its absorption properties contain a spectral de- 
pendence. For a photon to be absorbed by a molecule, it must be at a sufficient wave- 
length such that Epfj 0t0n > E g holds true. This energy difference is related to the different 
rotational and vibrational states of the particular atmospheric molecules. If the appropri- 
ate molecular energy band does not exist, the corresponding photons at that particular 
wavelength will not interact (to the first order) with that particular atmospheric mol- 
ecule. Because of the quantum mechanical makeup of atmospheric gases, there is no 
significant absorption or radiation in the visible wavelengths (except for H 2 0 absorption 
between 0.65 and 0.85 pm). While in the infrared region of the spectrum, a number of 
the molecules present are highly absorptive. Specific atmospheric components that are 
absorptive in the infrared include the diatomic molecules nitrogen and oxygen; water; 
and carbon dioxide. Plots of the absorption characteristics for the primary components 
versus wavelength are shown in Figure 6.6. 

Example 6.2 

A molecule is sensitive [2] to photons with energies equal to, or slightly greater than, its 
molecular bandgaps. Lower energy photons pass and are not absorbed. Determine the 


Ephoton 

\M/W 



Figure 6.5 Absorption of a photon. 
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Wavelength (pm) 

Figure 6.6 Transmission of atmospheric gases for a 1 -km path length. 

wavelength with the most sensitivity (absorption) for a molecule with a gap at 0.18 eV. 
Planck’s constant comes in two forms: 6.63 x 10 -34 J-s or 4.14 x 10 -15 eV. The speed of 
light is 3.00 x 10 8 m/s. The solution is determined by Einstein’s relationship 

E g = bv [eV] (6.7) 

With E at 0.18 eV, the frequency is 4.35 x 10“ 13 /s, or Hertz. The wavelength can 
then be determined from 


A = £ M (6.8) 

yielding a wavelength of 6.9 pm. 

The spectral graphs shown in Figure 6.6 are low-spectral-resolution graphs, 
where individual absorption lines cannot be seen (i.e., transmission has been av- 
eraged over some small wavebands). High-resolution-transmission graphs (1/16 
wavenumber) are shown in Figure 6.7 for a 1-km horizontal path at sea level. 
Frequently, transmission is plotted as a function of wavenumber, where the wave- 
number is the inverse wavelength 1/7 and wavelength is given in centimeters. The 
graphs are produced by FASCODE, a high-resolution atmospheric spectral analysis 
program by Ontar. 
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FASCODE - PcLnWin 


4.200 4.105 4.100 4.105 4.100 4.175 4.170 



Wavenumber cm 


FASCODE - PcLnWin 


2400 2305 2300 2305 



Wavelength Microns 

Figure 6.7 High-resolution atmospheric transmission. (Courtesy of J. Schroeder, Ontar.) 

6.4 Scattering 

The process of scattering is the result of photons colliding with atmospheric par- 
ticles whereby the photon energy is reradiated in all directions. The fraction of the 
photon’s energy extracted and the angular pattern that it is reradiated are a function 
of the relative atmospheric particle size to that of the incident photon wavelength. 
Scattering differs from absorption because the radiant energy scattered remains in 
the form of radiation, but is redistributed from the change in the direction of propa- 
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gation of the incident radiation. Typical angular scattering patterns are shown in 
Figure 6.8. 

In general, the scattering models are divided into three categories. These cat- 
egories are based on the relationship between the particle size and the wavelength 
of the incident photon. These models are the Rayleigh scattering, Mie scattering, 
and geometric optics models, which are discussed below. Typical examples of some 
atmospheric particles are shown in Table 6.2. 

The first type of scattering is Raleigh scattering. It is used when the particle 
radius is approximately less than one-tenth of a wavelength. The scattering coef- 
ficient is proportional to X~ 4 . As shown in Figure 6.8, the angular distribution is 
symmetrical. It is Rayleigh scattering that leads to the blue color of the sky. The blue 
wavelengths have a strong scattering interaction with the atmosphere. The blue is 
scattered in all directions so that the sky appears blue, whereas the red end of the 
visible spectrum provides little scattering. The attenuation of light for Rayleigh 
scattering can be represented by the first-order approximation, given by simplifica- 
tion of (6.3): 


O(x) - O 0 e rx [W] 


(6.9) 


where only the scattering coefficient y is considered. The Rayleigh scattering coef- 
ficient is given by 


7 = Y r N [km -1 ] 


( 6 . 10 ) 


Incident beam 


■> 


Particles around 1/10 
wavelength (Rayleigh 



Particles around 1/4 



Particles larger than a 
wavelength (geometric optics) 



Figure 6.8 Scattering by particles. (Adapted from Waldman and Wooton [3].) 
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Table 6.2 Atmospheric Particles 


Particle Type 

Radius (pm) 

Density (per cm 3 ) 

Air molecules (Rayleigh) 

1(H 

10 19 

Haze particles (Rayleigh) 

io- 2 -i 

10-10 3 

Fog droplet (Mie) 

1-10 

10-100 

Raindrops (Geometric) 

10 2 -10 4 

io- 5 -io~ 2 


where y r is the Rayleigh scattering cross section and N is the molecular number den- 
sity. Examples of the molecular number density are shown in Table 6.2. The Raleigh 
scattering cross section is given by 

_ 87t 3 (rc 2 -l) 2 

Yr ~ 3N 2 A 4 [km ^ (6 ' U) 

where n is the index of refraction. Rayleigh scattering dominates more in the UV 
and EO wavelengths since the Rayleigh cross section is proportional to X~ 4 . For a 
0.5 -um wavelength and good weather, the Rayleigh scattering coefficient is about 
0.0172 km- 1 [4], 

The second type of scattering to be discussed is Mie scattering or aerosol scattering. 
This occurs when the wavelength is approximately the same size as the particle. Detailed 
Mie theory is based on classical electromagnetic equations with continuity conditions 
of the boundary between the particles and its surroundings. Most atmospheric models 
make certain assumptions to simplify the theory. One such assumption is that the atmo- 
spheric particles can be represented by simple shapes such as cylinders, ellipsoids, and 
spheres. It is beyond the scope of this book to derive the details of Mie theory. Instead, 
a first-order approximation is provided. This type of scattering is concentrated in the 
forward direction as shown in Figure 6.8. The attenuation given by Mie scattering is of 
the same form as Raleigh scattering and is expressed by 

<b(x) = <D 0 e“*"* [W] (6.12) 

where y„, is the aerosol attenuation coefficient. The aerosol attenuation coefficient 
is a function of the aerosol density and is related by 

7m(h) = M(0) 7m(0) [km " 1] (6A3) 

where M(h) denotes the aerosol density at a height /?, and y m (0) is the aerosol coef- 
ficient at sea level (density at sea level -200 cm -3 ). The aerosol coefficient also varies 
with wavelength. Several examples of the aerosol attenuation coefficient are given 
in Table 6.3 [5]. 

The third type of scattering occurs when the particles are much larger than the 
wavelength. An example of this scattering type is that of raindrops. For this case, 
the light is primarily scattered in the forward direction. This case can be approxi- 
mated with geometrical optics. 
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Table 6.3 Aerosol Attenuation Coefficients 


Wavelength (fim) 

Aerosol Coefficient at Sea Level 

0.30 

0.26 

0.40 

0.20 

0.50 

0.167 

0.60 

0.150 

0.70 

0.135 

0.80 

0.127 

0.90 

0.120 


6.5 Path Radiance 

Path radiance is the natural emission of radiation by atmospheric particles within 
a sensor FOV. Given a path length between a source and a sensor, the atmospheric 
particles in this path contribute radiation to the total flux on the detector. To fully de- 
scribe the flux on the detector, the path radiance must be taken into consideration. 

Path radiance can be described in a number of different ways, but the simplest 
method is to model the particles as blackbodies. If the atmospheric particles are 
considered a blackbody at a particular temperature L BB (T a ), then the amount of 
path radiance seen by the sensor is 

LpathW = \}-tpath(A')]LBB(ta) [W/cm 2 -sr-mm] (6.14) 

where t path {y) is the atmospheric transmission of the path. Given any sensor viewing ge- 
ometry where the source fills the detector (i.e., the image of the object is larger than the de- 
tector), the total flux on the detector can be calculated using an effective total radiance: 

kf otal(^) ~ L source WtpathW + Lpathi* 1) [W/cm 2 -sr-mm] (6.15) 

If the source does not fill the detector and the background contributes flux on the 
detector, then background radiance must also be added to the total radiance. 

There are many arguments on when to include path radiance and when to ig- 
nore path radiance. From (6.14), the path radiance becomes small when the path 
transmission is high. With a large transmission and cold-air particles (compared 
with the source), the path radiance may be negligible. However, a small path trans- 
mission, high air temperature (with respect to source), or both can provide signifi- 
cant path radiance. An additional note is that large path transmission corresponds 
to small paths, so path radiance may be negligible for short ranges. 

6.6 Turbulence 

Turbulence is a term used to describe time-varying temperature inhomogeneities 
of the atmosphere. The temperature (and pressure) variations result in index of 
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refraction inhomogeneities. The index of refraction variations cause the direction 
of light propagation to “bend” in various directions. These directional changes vary 
with time. Turbulence is responsible for a variety of effects, such as temporal inten- 
sity fluctuations (i.e., scintillations). An example of scintillations is the twinkling 
of the stars (a small source through a large atmospheric path length). Turbulence 
affects imaging not only by visible sensors but also by infrared sensors. An example 
of infrared turbulence can be considered when viewing a distant object across a 
parking lot in the middle of the summer. The sun heats the pavement, causing the 
air above it to become heated. This heated air is unstable and radiation passing 
through it deviates from its original path. This phenomenon causes image motion 
and blurs the image. It is especially noticeable when viewing small, distant objects. 
It differs from extinction since motion or blurring is not uniform across the image. 
Overall, extinction affects the entire image in a uniform manner. 

As with other sections of this chapter, a complete development of turbulence is 
out of scope, hence the focus here is on several key parameters. These parameters 
are defined along the optical path for small-scale atmosphere turbulence. Large- 
scale atmosphere effects are not generally considered in atmospheric modeling for 
imaging sensors. 

Turbulence consists of time-varying fluctuations that change the localized index 
of refraction. The fluctuations of the refractive index in the atmosphere can be de- 
scribed by the index structure function: 

Dn(r) = < («i - n 2 ) 2 > (6.16) 

where n 1 and n 2 are the indices of refraction at two points separated by a distance r. 
The notation < > describes the ensemble average. In a similar manner, a temperature 
structure function is defined by 

Dj(r) = < (Ti - T 2) 2 > (6.17) 


where T 1 and T 2 are the temperatures at two points separated by distance r. The 
Kolmogorov-Obukhov law states that differences in indices and temperatures are 
proportional to the distance to the two-thirds power: 


D n (r) = Cy 13 

(6.18) 

and 


D T (r) = CjT 213 

(6.19) 

where C„ and C 2 are constants called the index structure parameter 
perature structure parameter, respectively. 

Solving for the temperature structure parameter using (6.17) and 
that the temperature structure parameter can be measured directly: 

and the tem- 

(6.19) shows 

C 2 ( <( T i -Tif > 

2/3 

(6.20) 
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The two-thirds power rule holds for many cases. It describes the heat transfer 
between the surface and the atmosphere. The two-thirds power functions are valid 
for stable conditions (night), neutral conditions (sunrise and sunset), and for some 
daytime conditions where there is warm air over cold ground (e.g., snow or ice on 
the ground). For unstable conditions (free convection over hot surfaces during the 
day), a four-thirds power is more appropriate. 

The index structure parameter is related to the temperature structure parameter 
by 

Cj [m- 2/3 ] (6.21) 

For dry air and optical wavelengths, (6.21) can be approximated by [6] 


2 _ dn(X) 
” 3T 


C 2 


79xl0“ 6 


T 


Cl [m 


- 2/31 


( 6 . 22 ) 


where P is the atmospheric pressure in millibars and T is the temperature in Kelvin. 
The index structure parameter ranges from 1 x 10 -15 m _2/3 for weak turbulence to 
5 x 10“ 13 m _2/3 for strong turbulence. Factors that increase the index structure pa- 
rameter are strong solar heating, very dry grounds, clear nights with little wind, low 
altitudes, and surface roughness. Factors that provide reductions in the index struc- 
ture parameter are heavy overcast, wet surfaces, high winds, and high altitudes. 

It is useful to estimate C 2 as a function of weather conditions. Computer pro- 
grams such as IMTURB and PROTURB have been developed by the U.S. Army 
Atmospheric Sciences Lab for these types of estimations. Also, a simple model 
[7, 8] has been developed using data taken by NVESD. It is based on meteorologi- 
cal parameters and the Talmudic concept of temporal hours. 

Talmudic hours are not 60 min, but are l/12th of the time between sunrise and 
sunset. In the winter, temporal hours are shorter than 60 min and in the summer 
they are longer than 60 min. An example is that 3 temporal hours corresponds to 
one-quarter of the daylight time. 

A weighting factor is used in the estimate of C 2 and is related to the temporal 
hour. The weighting factor is given in Table 6.4. A regression model was performed 
on C 2 as a function of this weighting factor, the temperature, relative humidity, and 
wind speed. Based on the temporal hour and this meteorological data, the index 
structure parameter in m _2/3 can be estimated by 


C 2 = 3.8 x 10“ 14 W + 2.0 x 10~ 15 T - 2.8 x 10“ 15 RH + 2.9 x 10~ 17 RH 2 

- 1.1 x 10 “ 19 RH 3 - 2.5 x 10 “ 15 WS + 1.2 x 10~ 15 WS 2 (6.23) 

- 8.5 x 10~ 17 WS 3 - 5.3 x 10“ 13 


where W is the weight given for the temporal hour in Table 6.4, T is the air tem- 
perature in Kelvin, RH is the relative humidity in percent, and WS is the wind speed 
in meters per second. 
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Table 6.4 Temporal Hour and Index Structure parameter weight 


Event 

Temporal Hour Interval 

Relative Weight (W) 

Night 

... until -4 

0.11 

Night 

-4 to -3 

0.11 

Night 

-3 to -2 

0.07 

Night 

-2 to -1 

0.08 

Night 

-1 toO 

0.06 

Sunrise 

0 to 1 

0.05 

Day 

1 to 2 

0.1 

Day 

2 to 3 

0.51 

Day 

3 to 4 

0.75 

Day 

4 to 5 

0.95 

Day 

5 to 6 

1.00 

Day 

6 to 7 

0.9 

Day 

7 to 8 

0.8 

Day 

8 to 9 

0.59 

Day 

9 to 10 

0.32 

Day 

10 to 11 

0.22 

Sunset 

11 to 12 

0.1 

Night 

12 to 13 

0.08 

Night 

over 13 

0.13 


This model has been validated over desert sand as well as vegetation surfaces. It is 
valid for temperatures of 9° to 23°C, relative humidities of 14% to 92%, and wind 
speeds of up to 10 m/s. The model applies to index structure parameters at heights 
of up to 15m. For heights that are not near Earth’s surface (beyond 15m), C„ can 
be scaled according to the Tatarski [9] model: 

Cl(h) = Cl(0)b- 413 (6.24) 

where h is the height in meters and 0) is the ground-based index structure pa- 
rameter. A modification to this model is provided by Sadot et al. [8] for cases that 
include significant aerosol effects. 

The effect of turbulence on EO systems is most pronounced for coherent sys- 
tems (lasers), where the propagation of the optical wavefront is most critical. Strong 
turbulence also affects incoherent imaging systems by image blurring and smearing 
with the loss of high-frequency information. The effects of turbulence on imaging 
through the atmosphere can be characterized by atmospheric MTFs. While good 
progress has been seen in the modeling of atmospheric turbulence, there are no ac- 
cepted standard turbulence models. 

Example 6. 3 

Determine the index structure parameter for midday at a temperature of 27°C, 
relative humidity of 40%, and a wind speed of 2 m/s. The solution is determined by 
using the following parameters in (6.23): 
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W= 1.0 

T = 300K (27°C) 

RH = 40% 

WS = 2 m/s 

These parameters give an index structure parameter of 3.5 x 10 -14 m _2/3 . 

Example 6.4 

Determine the index structure parameter for a height of 50m given that the ground- 
based index structure parameter is 2 x 10“ 14 m“ 2/3 . The solution is determined using 
the Tatarski model of (6.24): 


_4 

Cf,(50) = 2.0 x TO -14 (5 0) 3 = 1.09 x 10“ 16 m" 2/3 


Note that the index structure parameter decreases significantly for a height of only 
50m. 


6.7 Atmospheric MTF 

In the previous sections, various atmospheric phenomena that affect optical radia- 
tion were reviewed. Absorption and scattering can be viewed as a reduction in the 
amount of radiation that reaches a sensor, while scattering and turbulence result 
in image blurring and loss of detail. The blurring is quantified to describe its over- 
all degradation effect on sensor performance. This degradation is characterized in 
terms of an atmospheric MTF. Atmospheric MTF can roughly be described as a 
reduction in contrast as a function of spatial frequency. The atmospheric MTF can 
be divided into two MTFs: an aerosol MTF and a turbulence MTF. This approach 
is not exact for atmospheric modeling but provides a first-order approximation. A 
limitation to this approach exists because MTF theory is based on linear invariant 
processes. Turbulence is not necessarily uniform across an image but is often as- 
sumed so for modeling purposes. 

The atmospheric turbulence MTF has two forms depending on the exposure 
time. For the long-exposure-time case, the MTF is given by 


MTFiA® = exp 


5 1 

-57.53£ 3 C;U 3 R 


(6.25) 


where E, is the spatial frequency in cycles per radian, R is the path length in meters, 
and X is the wavelength in meters. If R is given in kilometers, the c, can be plotted 
in milliradians. The term short exposure time is defined by Goodman [10] as the 
“time required to freeze the atmospheric degradation and thus eliminate the time- 
averaging effects.” This depends on wind velocity but is generally less than 0.01 to 
0.001 sec. The short-exposure-time turbulence MTF is given by 
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M7T se (£) = exp 


5 1 

-*2 


-57.53£ 3 C,U 3 R 


\-H 


(M 

{ D 


(6.26) 


where pi is 1 for the nearfield and 0.5 for the farfield, and D is the sensor’s entrance 
pupil diameter. The nearfield is defined when D » (XR) y2 and the farfield when 
« (XR) m . 

Example 6.5 

Determine the MTF for a long-exposure-time sensor that operates in the longwave 
over a horizontal ground path length of 8 km. The atmospheric conditions are 
such that the index structure parameter is 1 x 10“ 14 m _2/3 . The solution is given 
by the long exposure MTF of (6.25). Because the sensor is a longwave sensor, a 
wavelength of 10 pm is assumed. The MTF is shown in Figure 6.9. Note that while 
(6.25) was developed for units of cycles per radian, the MTF of Figure 6.9 has been 
plotted against cycles per milliradian. 

The aerosol MTF is a strong function of sensor FOV, sensitivity, and limiting band- 
width. The aerosol MTF comprises two components: a low-spatial-frequency function 
and a high-spatial-frequency function. The aerosol MTF is approximated [11] by 


MTF a (® = 


exp 


-A a R - S a R 




exp[-(A fl +S a )R] 


for £<& 

for £ > E,c 


(6.27) 


where £ c is the cutoff spatial frequency that is approximately a/'/ 1, a is the particulate 
radius, A a is the atmospheric absorption coefficient, and S a is the atmospheric scat- 
tering coefficient. These quantities are usually measured, but Sadot and Kopeika [11] 
have outlined a detailed method for calculating these parameters. Holst [12] states 



Figure 6.9 Turbulence MTF. 
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that aerosol contributions to atmospheric MTF are significant when the target radi- 
ance scattering approaches the radiance scattering attributed to the background. 
For small signal targets such as tanks in tactical background scenarios in the infra- 
red, the target scattered signal is small compared with the background scattered 
signal, and aerosol MTF can be neglected. For significant target scattering such as 
rocket plume signals against sky backgrounds in EO wavelengths, aerosols must be 
considered. 


6.8 Models 

An accurate atmospheric transmission calculation requires that all molecular, aero- 
sol, and precipitation effects be taken into account. When exact results are required, 
such as the design and manufacturing of a sensor system, a detailed model must 
be used. Three such models are LOWTRAN, FASCODE, and MODTRAN. These 
models are widely used in both government and private industry. The intent here is 
to make the reader aware of these models and their basic functionality. 

Until recently, LOWTRAN was the most widely used and accepted model for 
atmospheric transmittance. The original computer code was developed at the Air 
Force Geophysics Laboratory in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The commercial soft- 
ware was developed by Ontar Corporation. This model was broken down into two 
components: absorption and scattering. The resolution of the LOWTRAN model 
in wave numbers (1/A,) is 20 cm -1 . The code calculates transmittance from 0.25 to 
28.5 pm. Four example curves generated with LOWTRAN are shown in Figure 
6.10. The curves shown are the transmission of a 1-km horizontal atmospheric path 
length for the climates given. It is readily apparent that water plays a large part in 
the decrease in LWIR transmission. In the cooler climates, the absolute humidity is 
much lower, so the water absorption is less. In the warmer climates, the air can hold 
more gaseous water, so the transmission is less. The water does not affect the visible 
or midwave as much as it does the longwave. This can be verified in LOWTRAN 
with the water absorption values. Also, note that the three sensor bands addressed 
in this text (electro-optical, midwave, and longwave) have atmospheric windows 
where the transmission is good. Also, longer path lengths (e.g., 10 km) would pro- 
duce a much more severe transmission curve. 

MODTRAN is currently the most widely used and accepted model for atmo- 
spheric transmittance. It evolved from LOWTRAN and computes both transmis- 
sion and radiance at 2-cm _1 wavenumber resolution. An example of MODTRAN 
transmission is shown in Figure 6.11. The transmission shown is for a 1-km hori- 
zontal path at sea level. FASCODE is a line-by-line model that computes the trans- 
mission of each absorption line using the spectroscopic parameters in the HITRAN 
database. MODTRAN uses a two-parameter band model, derived from HITRAN, 
as its database of absorption parameters. Both models have the capability to handle 
arbitrary geometries and view conditions, and allow the user to select from several 
model atmospheres, aerosol profiles, and other weather conditions. 

The commercial versions of MODTRAN and FASCODE are available from 
the Ontar Corporation (http://www.Ontar.com). More information about the 
HITRAN database can be obtained from the http://www.HITRAN.com website. 
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Figure 6.10 LOWTRAN transmission curves. 
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Figure 6.1 1 MODTRAN results. (Courtesy of J. Schroeder, Ontar Corp.) 

6.9 Model Discussion 

To determine an exact amount of radiation originating from an object and propa- 
gating to the sensor detector (i.e., less path radiance and background radiance), we 
must consider the atmospheric transmission as a function of wavelength. The radia- 
tion received by the detector within a sensor can be expressed by 



( 6 . 28 ) 


where 


M. 


= source (Lambertian) radiance (W/cm 2 -sr-pm) 


source 


71 


• A source = source area seen within the sensor FOV (cm 2 ) 

• ^-sensor = solid angle of the sensor entrance pupil as seen by the source (sr) 

• x atmO 0 = transmission of the atmosphere between the source and the sensor 
(unitless) 

• T senvor (L) = the transmission of the sensor optical path (unitless). 

Once the wavelength integration of the object radiance, atmospheric transmis- 
sion, and sensor transmission is performed, there is no method to separate source 
distribution and atmospheric transmission, with two exceptions: (1) The source 
exitance is constant within the spectral band, or (2) the atmospheric transmission is 
constant over the spectral band. 
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A common, but incorrect, practice is to perform a band transmission measure- 
ment of the atmosphere by viewing a near blackbody source and then to view a 
distant blackbody source with a broadband sensor that matches the band of inter- 
est. The blackbodies are both at the same temperature to provide a similar signal, 
and the collection geometries are accounted for. The ratio of the near power to 
the distant power is considered the average atmospheric band transmission. Even 
assuming the sensor transmission is constant and taking the constants outside the 
(6.28) integral, this approximation gives 

c, f ^ 2 M(X)x atm (X)dl 

Tband = JA ' , (6.29) 

c 2 M(X)dX 


This measurement gives a weighted transmission that is source dependent. An 
average transmission that is independent of source distribution cannot be taken 
from (6.29). However, the assumption that source distribution is relatively con- 
stant for low-temperature blackbody sources over the 8- to 12-p.m spectral band 
has been known to give some reasonable error bounds. This is not the case for EO 
sources and 3- to 5-pm sensor bands. A second method for determining average 
band transmission has become popular with the spectral radiometer. The spectral 
radiometer measures the power on the detector [i.e., (6.28)] in fine spectral slices 
such that the ratio of the near- and far- detector responses can be normalized over 
wavelength to give x atm (A). The average band transmission is then computed as 
follows: 


Uand = . ' J/ T atm {A)dA 




Ai —A\ •Hi 


(6.30) 


Although this technique gives a non-source-weighted atmospheric transmission 
over a band of interest, it still does not describe the detector response through the 
atmosphere for a given source. Again, (6.28) describes the detector response that 
is a function of a spectral atmospheric transmission and source-radiance product. 
This response is not equal to the average source radiance and average atmospheric 
transmission product. 

Now that average atmospheric band transmission quantities have been pre- 
sented in a negative light, it is time to realize that we do not live in a perfect world. 
One does not always have the luxury of working with spectral quantities, and 
instruments for spectral measurements are not always available. It is a good idea 
when it is necessary to work with average values to quantify the errors associated 
with particular assumptions. While the approximations above may provide accept- 
able errors in the LWIR band, they may not in the EO and MWIR bands. Either 
way, quantification of error bounds is always a good sanity check. 
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Atmospheric transmission is the subject of many research projects and our 
knowledge is continually becoming more refined. MODTRAN, LOWTRAN, and 
other models are being updated frequently to account for more atmospheric phe- 
nomena. The data presented in this chapter provide merely a brief introduction to 
the issues of atmospheric transmission applied to I 2 R and EO systems. While simple 
models are useful for back-of-the-envelope analyses, more exact system responses 
can be accomplished with sophisticated computer models. 
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A frequent argument in infrared imaging is whether to use MWIR or LWIR sys- 
tems given a particular application. Historically, LWIR systems have been used 
heavily by world armies and MWIR systems have been used heavily by world 
navies. Today, this still holds true and the graph in Figure 6.12 from [15] provides 
a partial explanation. Many factors must be considered when selecting a band, in- 
cluding resolution and target contrast. Another factor is atmospheric transmission. 
In Figure 6.12, a source target contrast of 2K is assumed in both the MWIR and 
LWIR. This target contrast is at a range of 0 km and it is identical for the MWIR 
and LWIR bands (which is frequently the case for real targets). As the range be- 
tween the sensor and the target increases, the apparent target contrast decreases 
as shown. The numbers next to the points in the graph are the range between the 
sensor and the target in kilometers. Three atmospheres are shown: a U.S. standard 
atmosphere, a desert atmosphere, and a tropical/maritime atmosphere. The desert 


Modeled Effect of Atmospheric Propagation on Apparent Target Contrast 
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Figure 6.12 Target contrast as a function of range in the atmosphere. 
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is not an extremely dry desert, but one that is not too far from the Persian Gulf. If 
the points are above the diagonal line, the MWIR target contrast is higher; if the 
points are below the diagonal line, the LWIR target contrast is higher. It is readily 
apparent that the LWIR contrast is always higher in a land-based, U.S. standard- 
like atmosphere. This partially explains why armies choose LWIR sensors for mili- 
tary applications. For the atmospheres with more water in the air, such as tropical/ 
maritime and desert, there is a crossover from LWIR to MWIR dominant contrast 
somewhere around 4 km. As the range increases and the apparent target contrast 
moves below 0.5K, MWIR sensing becomes more important. This contrast is one 
of the reasons that world navies use MWIR sensors more than LWIR sensors on 
military platforms. 

Another practical consideration relates to when a sensor is “turbulence lim- 
ited”; that is, when the atmospheric blur is larger than the sensor blur. Figure 6.13 
shows bar targets imaged through a significant amount of turbulence. The set of 
bar targets on the right is at a closer range than the set of bar targets on the left. 
The blur in the image is mostly due to turbulence, and a distortion occurs as well. 
The blur is not shift invariant (sometimes called non-isoplanatic by atmospheric 
researchers) and the MTFs presented earlier are the average MTFs over space in the 
image. It is important to realize that the blur due to turbulence depends on range, so 
the MTF varies with range. The MTF becomes more band limited at longer ranges. 
Therefore, in any system range calculation, the MTF calculation is performed at 
each range (unlike the other MTFs associated with optics, detectors, electronics, 
and displays). 

Figure 6.14 is Weiss-Wrana data from [16] that describes the C« as a function 
of time of day for an arid summer scenario with no vegetation on the ground. The 
points in the data represent measurements, so that C„ varies widely even at a par- 
ticular time of data. However, the chart shows the range of C} t values and shows 
that midday is when the values are at a peak. Dawn and dusk are when the 
turbulences are the most calm. Finally, turbulence at night varies widely and can be 
significant. 



Figure 6.1 3 Two sets of bar targets imaged through significant turbulence. 
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Figure 6.14 C„ as a function of time of day in arid summer. (From [1 6].) 

The values in the Weiss-Wrana data can be used to determine whether a sensor is 
“turbulence limited” or “optics limited.” Figure 6.15 shows the 50% probability of 
target identification as a function of Cf, for a scout infrared sensor. This chart shows 
both MWIR and LWIR performance for an 8-inch aperture and a 640 x 480 focal 
plane with 20- urn detectors. The system is diffraction limited and the ranges shown 
to the left of the chart correspond to “optics-limited” operation. As the C} t increases, 
the turbulence blur associated with the short exposure MTF, (6.26), increases and 
the target identification range decreases. Note that when turbulence is low and the 
system is optics limited, the MWIR sensor has an identification range much higher 
than that of the LWIR sensor. The MWIR diffraction spot at 4 pm is much smaller 
than the LWIR diffraction spot at 10 pm. Eventually, LWIR range performance is 
higher than MWIR performance because the turbulence affects the LWIR sensor less. 
This type of turbulence analysis chart appears different for various sensor designs. 
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Figure 6.15 Target identification range as a function of C„. (From [1 7].) 
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The image quality from wide FOV systems is not typically degraded by turbu- 
lence. The resolution of these systems is typically much lower and the turbulence 
blur is relatively small compared to the sensor blur. Turbulence can have a dramatic 
effect on narrow FOV systems where the turbulence blur dominates the perfor- 
mance of the system. In recent years, a class of sensors called “ultra-narrow FOV” 
or UNFOV sensors has been proliferating widely with fields of view of much less 
than 0.5 deg. These systems have such high resolution and large apertures that they 
become turbulence limited quite often. For this reason, correction of turbulence ef- 
fects has been of high interest in recent years for sensor development programs. 


6.11 Exercises 

6.1 A C0 2 laser (10.6 pm) provides a peak intensity of 10 W/sr and is directed 
toward a detector 1 km away. Using Figure 6.2, provide a rough estimate 
of the laser irradiance on the detector on a typical day. 

6.2 A particular atmospheric extinction coefficient for a given wavelength is 

3.2 per kilometer. Calculate the transmission for a 4-km path length. 

6.3 Determine the dominant absorption component of light with (a) a 4.2-pm 
wavelength, (b) a 6-pm wavelength, and (c) a 9-pm wavelength. 

6.4 Determine the most sensitive wavelength of light for a material with a 
strong bandgap energy of 0.1 eV. 

6.5 Describe the type of scattering pattern caused by fog droplets for (a) a 
He-Ne laser at 0.6328 pm, (b) an Nd:YAG laser at 1.06 pm, and (c) a C0 2 
laser at 10.6 pm. 

6.6 Calculate the temperature structure parameter for a 10K differential tem- 
perature between a 2 m vertical path length. 

6.7 Calculate the index structure parameter for a typical desert day using the 
temperature structure parameter found in Exercise 6.6. 

6.8 Determine the index structure parameter for a cool midnight with a temper- 
ature of 15°C, a relative humidity of 30%, and calm (negligible) winds. 

6.9 Determine the ground-based index structure parameter given that the index 
structure parameter at a 25 m height above the ground is 4.0 x 10 -16 m _2/3 . 

6.10 A longwave infrared system (10-pm average wavelength) is operating in a 
farfield, long-exposure scenario. The ground-based index structure param- 
eter is estimated to be 1 x 10“ 15 . The sensor is at an altitude of 25 m and is 
viewing a target that is 5 km away in a horizontal direction. Determine the 
long-exposure turbulence MTF of the system. Determine the MTF for EO 
and MWIR systems under the same conditions. 
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The optics of an infrared or EO system collects radiation from a scene and projects 
an image of the scene onto the system detector array. In the design of the optics, it 
is important to understand the limitations that optical components introduce to the 
overall system. Among the parameters defined by the optics are spatial and spectral 
properties of the sensor system, resolution, and FOV. While the optics play a key 
role in defining these variables, other sensor system components, such as detector 
array characteristics, also have a strong system influence. 

There are four basic goals in the design of an optical system. The first is to 
maximize overall system performance. The second is to maximize the resolving 
power for the desired task while maintaining good area coverage. The third goal 
is to maximize the amount of image flux that is collected, and the fourth goal is to 
minimize system complexity and weight. We focus here on the first two goals. 

The effect of optics (Figure 7.1) on overall system performance can be described 
by (1) the diffraction effects associated with the optics, (2) the geometric blur caused 
by imperfect imaging lenses, and (3) the amount of signal collected by the optical 
system. Before discussing these effects, we provide background material on the in- 
teraction of light and glass. 


7.1 Light Representation and the Optical Path Length 

In the analysis of optical systems, one must consider how to represent light at each 
stage of the analytical process. There are three primary methods, each with its own 
attributes. The first concept of light is that it is made up of a stream of photons. 
Each photon has energy: 


E-bv (7.1) 

where E is the energy in joules or electron volts of the photon, b is Planck’s constant 
6.6252 x 10“ 34 J-s or equivalently 4.134 x 10 -15 eV-s, and v is the frequency of light 
in hertz. This representation is convenient in discussions where light interacts with 
a material such as the detector material. 

The second representation of light is that of an electromagnetic wave: 

E- Eo sin(cot - kz) (7.2) 

where £ 0 is the wave amplitude, co is the angular frequency in units of radians per 
unit of time, t is time, k is the propagation constant 2jdX, z is distance in the direc- 
tion of propagation, and 2 is the wavelength. Here light is referred to as a travel- 
ing wave because it is a function of both time and space. The wave nature of light 
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Figure 7.1 Optics in the sensor system. 


is very different from the particle or photon nature of light, just as the molecular 
properties of water are different from the wave characteristics of ocean water at 
the beach. 

The third representation of light is through the use of rays, as shown in Figure 
7.2. Rays are defined as lines in the direction of propagation that are everywhere 



Figure 7.2 In an isotropic medium rays are perpendicular to the wavefronts. 
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Figure 7.3 Optical path. 

perpendicular to the wavefronts, which are defined in Chapter 4 directly under 
(4.1). Rays depict light as traveling in straight lines and allow optical systems to 
be analyzed with simple techniques in a field called geometric optics. These three 
treatments of light have been summed up by Saleh and Teich 25 : “The theory of 
quantum optics provides an explanation of virtually all optical phenomenon. The 
electromagnetic theory of light provides the complete treatment within the confines 
of classical optics .... Ray optics is the limit of wave optics when the wavelength 
is short.” 

The path of the ray is not the path of least distance if more than one index of 
refraction is involved (Figure 7.3). The speed of light in a material is c/n , where c is 
the speed of light in a vacuum and n is the material’s index of refraction (or refrac- 
tive index). Fermat’s principle 22 can be restated in terms of an optical path length 
(OPL): 


OPL = f B n(s)ds (7.3) 

J A 

The refractive index is given as function of position s along the path. It can be 
shown that Fermat’s principle corresponds to the path with the smallest OPL. The 
refined version of Fermat’s principle states that the actual path taken by the light ray 
is such as to make its optical path length equal, in the first approximation, to other 
paths closely adjacent to the actual one. 

7.2 Reflection and Snell's Law of Refraction 

When a ray of light strikes a boundary of two dissimilar, transparent surfaces, it 
is divided into two components. One component is transmitted into the second 
medium and the other is reflected from the boundary surface. A diagram of this is 
shown in Figure 7.4, where the symbols I, R, and T denote the incident, reflected, 
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Figure 7.4 



and transmitted rays, respectively. The normal to the surface is denoted by N and 
the indices of refraction outside and inside the medium are denoted by n 1 and n 2 . 
The angles of incidence, reflection, and transmission are denoted by G;,6 r and 6 t , 
respectively. In each case the angle is measured from the normal. The plane of in- 
cidence is the plane defined by the incident ray and the normal. In the case shown 
the transmitted ray is bent toward the normal and this indicates that n 2 > n j. The 
law of reflection 13 states that the reflected ray lies in the plane of incidence, and the 
angle of reflection equals the angle of incidence: 

e, = e r (7.4) 

The law of refraction 13 , also known as Snell’s law, states that the refracted ray lies in 
the plane of incidence and the sine for the angle of refraction bears a constant ratio 
to the sine for the angle of incidence: 

n t sin 0, - n t sin 0 t (7.5) 

where n is the index of refraction. This means that when light passes from one 
medium to another, the speed of light as well as the propagation direction changes. 
The index of refraction is defined by the relationship n m = dv m where c is the speed 
of light in vacuum and v m is the speed of light in medium m. 

Equations (7.4) and (7.5) are fundamental to geometrical optics and may be 
derived 21 from Fermat’s principle or from the Huygens’ wavelet approach discussed 
in Chapter 4. The law of reflection given by (7.4) accurately describes a smooth, 
polished surface, which is said to be specular. Lambertian surfaces are rough (see 
Figure 5.5) and for those surfaces the incident ray is not reflected as shown in Figure 
7.4 but instead is scattered through a variety of angles. Optical surfaces are typi- 
cally specular and (7.4) accurately describes their reflection properties. 

The index of refraction of a vacuum is 1 and ordinary air has an index of refrac- 
tion of approximately 1.0003. Refractive indices given in glass catalogs are usually 
with respect to air, so vacuum calculations in lens design codes use 1/1.0003 as 
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Figure 7.5 The optical axis. 


the refractive index of the vacuum. The index of refraction of a material is also a 
function of wavelength, but correction can be applied in the design of an imaging 
system to minimize spectral variation over a wavelength band of interest. Typical 
window glass has a refractive index of 1.5, whereas water has a refractive index of 
around 1.33. 

7.3 The Thin Lens Ray-Tracing Rules and Gauss's Equation 

Figure 7.5 illustrates the concept of an optical axis. A simple lens typically has two 
spherical surfaces. Each sphere has a center labeled Cj and C 2 as in the figure. For 
a simple thin lens, the optical axis is the line connecting Cj and C 2 . A high-quality 
lens often consists of multiple thin lenses. In that case, proper lens assembly requires 
the optical axis of each individual lens to be coincident with a single line that is 
the optical axis for the system of lenses. Modern optical techniques allow for non- 
spherical surfaces. However, each of the lens surfaces can be generated by rotating 
some curve about an axis that is taken to be the optical axis. In constructing a lens 
with nonspherical surfaces, care is used to ensure that the optical axis for each sur- 
face is coincident. 

The top part of Figure 7.6 illustrates several types of convex lenses and a method 
for representing convex lenses in optical diagrams. Convex lenses are lenses that 
get thicker closer to the optical axis and are thickest at the optical axis. The bot- 
tom left side of Figure 7.6 shows that collimated light incident from the left and 
parallel to the optical axis is brought to a focus on the optical axis, which is called 
the image space focal point. The bottom right side of the figure shows that a point 
source located at the object space focal point produces a collimated beam exiting 
the lens. Collimated light is light in which the light rays are parallel to each other. 
Because rays are perpendicular to the wavefront, collimated light corresponds to a 
plane wave. 
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Figure 7.6 Convex lens nomenclature, representation, and behavior. Collimated light parallel to 
the optical axis incident on a convex lens is brought to a focus on the optical axis. A convex lens 
produces collimated light from a source at a focal point. 


The top part of Figure 7.7 illustrates several types of concave lenses and a 
method for representing concave lenses in optical diagrams. Concave lenses are 
lenses that get thinner closer to the optical axis and are thinnest at the optical axis. 
The bottom left side of the figure shows that collimated light incident from the left 
and parallel to the optical axis appears to diverge from a point on the optical axis, 
which is called the object space focal point. The bottom right side of the figure 
shows that a source that is converging on the image space focal point results in a 
collimated beam exiting the lens. 

Figure 7.8 illustrates the basic concept of image formation. An object can be 
thought of as a collection of sources that emit or reflect light in many directions. As 
illustrated in the figure, the convex wavefront that emanates from the object point 
A on the optical axis is brought to a focus A' on the optical axis. The action of a 
convex lens is to take diverging rays and bend them back toward the optical axis. 
The convex lens has a limited ability to do this, characterized by the focal length of 
the lens. In Figure 7.8 the object is far enough away so the lens has enough power 
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Figure 7.7 Concave lens nomenclature, representation, and behavior. Collimated light parallel to 
the optical axis incident on a concave lens appears to diverge from the image space focal point. 
Light converging to the object space focal point is converted to collimated light parallel to the opti- 
cal axis. 



Figure 7.8 Image formation by a convex lens. 


Image plane 
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to bend the rays emerging from point A on the optical axis back to point A! on the 
optical axis. The plane perpendicular to the optical axis at point A' is called the image 
plane or focal plane, and the plane perpendicular to the optical axis at the point A is 
called the object plane. The off-axis point B is imaged to the point B' on the image 
plane. 

The ray traces shown in the lower part of Figure 7.8 take place in a meridional 
plane, also called the tangential plane. This is the plane defined by an off-axis point, 
for example, B, and the optical axis. Typically, ray diagrams are done in the meridi- 
onal plane. The lens surface depicted in Figure 7.8 is the intersection of the lens sur- 
face with the meridional plane. The sagittal plane is perpendicular to the meridional 
plane at the optical axis. 

Figure 7.9 illustrates a model for tracing rays through a thin convex lens. Focal 
points f and f' are on the optical axis. The lens is assumed to be thin so that all of 
the bending produced by the lens is assumed to take place on a single plane, called 
the principal plane, that is perpendicular to the optical axis. In reality, the radiation 
is bent at each surface of the lens but for many purposes assuming all bending takes 
place at the principal plane is adequate for a first-order understanding of the optical 
system. Let O denote the point where the principal plane intersects the optical axis. 
Then if the index of refraction is the same on both sides of the lens, the unsigned 
distances fO and O f' are equal. 13 A first-order model for a thin convex lens is sum- 
marized by three rules: (1) The ray that passes through the center of the lens passes 
through undeviated, (2) the ray incident on the lens that is parallel to the optical 
axis passes through the focal point f', and (3) a ray that passes through the focal 
point f emerges from the lens traveling parallel to the optical axis. 

The first rule is readily understood by examining Figure 7.3. Using Snell’s law, 
the direction of the ray emerging from a plane parallel plate is parallel to but dis- 
placed from the incident ray. As the refracting sheet gets thinner, the displacement 
gets smaller. Examination of Figure 7.9 shows that near the optical axis, a thin lens 
is approximately two parallel planes. For some calculations the displacement ob- 
served in Figure 7.3 is negligible. Another way to see that the ray through the center 
of the lens goes through undeviated is to realize that ray 2 in Figure 7.9 is bent 



Figure 7.9 Ray-tracing rules for a thin convex lens. 
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down by the lens and ray 3 is bent up by the lens. Since the direction of bending 
must be a continuous function of where the ray goes through the lens, somewhere 
a ray passes through the lens undeviated. By symmetry, that point is the center of 
the lens. The second and third rules can be thought of as approximate experimental 
results obtained with laser beams. These rules are expressed in the bottom portion 
of Figure 7.6. 

Figure 7.10 illustrates a model for tracing rays through a thin concave lens. 
Focal points / and /' are on the optical axis. In Figures 7.9 and 7.10 the focal point 
labeled / has these properties: (1) A ray incident on / leaves the lens in a direction 
parallel to the optical axis and (2) a ray back traced through /' exits the lens in a 
direction parallel to the optical axis. The lens is assumed to be thin so that all of the 
bending produced by the lens is assumed to take place on a single plane called the 
principal plane, which is perpendicular to the optical axis. Let O denote the point 
where the principal plane intersects the optical axis. If the index of refraction is the 
same on both sides of the lens, then the unsigned distances O /' and O / are equal. 13 
A first-order model for a thin concave lens is summarized by three rules: (1) The 
wray that passes through the center of lens passes through undeviated, (2) the ray 
incident on the lens that is parallel to the optical axis passes through the focal point 
/', and (3) a ray pointed toward the focal point / emerges from the lens traveling 
parallel to the optical axis. Arguments similar to those already given for a convex 
lens justify the ray-tracing rules for a thin concave lens. 

Figure 7.11 illustrates the focal plane concept and how a distant point source is 
imaged on the focal plane. The collimated rays in the top part of the diagram come 
from a distant point on the optical axis. The collimated rays in the lower part of the 
diagram come from a distant point source that subtends an angle 0 with respect to 
the optical axis. In reality, the surface on which a distant off-axis point is imaged is 
curved and the tangent of that surface is perpendicular to the optical axis. For many 
purposes it is a good approximation to replace the curved surface with the plane 
surface that is perpendicular to the optical axis and that is the model usually used 
to predict the location of the image using first-order optics. Examining the lower 



Figure 7.10 Ray-tracing rules for a thin concave lens. 
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Figure 7.1 1 




part of the figure, the imaged point is a distance f tanO away from the optical axis. 
Typically 0 is small so tanO ~ 6 and so, to a good approximation, the distant point 
object is imaged a distance fd from the optical axis. 

Snell’s law can be used to calculate how far away the focal points are from the 
principal plane of a thin lens 21 : 


1 = (n,-n m ) fl n 
f n m [Ri R 2 ) 


(7.6a) 


where «/ and n m are the refractive indices of the lens material and of the medium, 
and lARj and 1/R 2 are the curvatures of the two surfaces. The indices 1 and 2 cor- 
respond, respectively, to the first and second refractive surfaces encountered by the 
radiation. If the center of curvature is to the right, then the curvature is regarded as 
positive; otherwise, it is regarded as negative. Typically, the medium on both sides 
of a lens is air so n m = 1 and rij is the index of refraction with respect to air, which 
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is the way indices of refraction are normally given in glass catalogs. With n m = 1, 
(7.6a) becomes 


1 

7 


= («/-!) 


Ui 



(7.6b) 


which agrees with a form of the equation given by Hecht and Zajac 10 . This equa- 
tion can be generalized to accommodate a thick lens in air 8 (http://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Lens_( optics ) ) 


f ’{R, R 2 n,R l R 2 ) 


(7.6c) 


where d is the thickness of the lens (the distance along the axis between the two 
surface vertices). 

Equations (7.6a), (7.6b), and (7.6c) allow one to calculate the focal length of a 
lens and they are collectively referred to as the lensmaker’s equation. The interesting 
thing to note is that for a given value of «/ and n m there is considerable freedom in 
the choice of R±,R 2 , and d. This freedom can be used to minimize aberrations. 

Given the locations of the principal plane and the focal points, Figure 7.12 
shows how to find the exit ray for an arbitrary ray incident on a thin convex lens. 
The top part of the figure shows an arbitrary ray A incident on a convex lens. As 
shown in the bottom part of the figure, the ray A is traced backward to point B. 
Using our ray-tracing rules, rays 1, 2, and 3 are drawn from B and are imaged at 



Figure 7.12 Ray tracing of an arbitrary ray through a thin convex lens. 
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Figure 7.13 The principal plane extends far beyond the physical limits of the lens. 


point B'. All the rays emanating from B are imaged at point B\ which implies that 
ray A goes to point B' when it exits the thin lens. 

A similar procedure can be used to find the direction an arbitrary ray A exits 
when incident on a concave lens. One simply back traces the incident ray A to a 
convenient point B as was done in Figure 7.12. Then use rays 1, 2, and 3 as illus- 
trated in Figure 7.10 to find the virtual image B' of B. Similar procedures can be 
used to trace an arbitrary ray from a convex mirror or a concave mirror. 

If the object is larger than the lens, then the ray parallel to the optical axis (ray 
2 in Figure 7.13) will miss the lens. However, the image position could still be de- 
termined by using rays 1 and 3 in that figure. As shown in Figure 7.13, according to 
the thin-lens ray-tracing model, the principal plane can be extended far beyond the 
physical limits of the lens and this allows us to use ray 2 as well. 

Figure 7.14 shows how a thin convex lens behaves as the distance between the 
object and the principal plane varies from infinity to less than one focal length. In 
Figure 7.14(a) we have a point object on the optical axis at infinity that is brought 
to a focus at the focal point. As the object moves from infinity to 2 f, as illustrated 
in Figures 7.14(b) and (c), the inverted real image gets larger and moves from f to 
2f. When the object is at 2/ the inverted image is the same size as the object. Figure 
7.14(d) shows what happens when the object is between 2 f and f away from the 
principal plane. In this case we have a real inverted image that is larger than the ob- 
ject. Figure 7.14(e) shows that when the object is a distance f from the lens, the rays from 
the object are diverging so much that the lens can no longer bring the rays into focus 
and there is no image. If the object is brought closer to the lens than one focal length, 
as illustrated in Figure 7.14(f), then the rays exiting the lens diverge and there is no 
real image. However, if a person looks through the lens, he or she will see a virtual 
image of the object that is erect and is larger than the object. 

An image can be real or virtual. Examining Figure 7.14(a-d), the rays from 
a point on the object converge to a point and we have a real image. If film or a 
detector array were placed such that it included the point where the rays converge 
and were perpendicular to the optical axis, then an image would be recorded. In 
Figure 7.14(e) the exiting rays are parallel and there is no virtual or real image. In 
Figure 7.14(f), the rays exiting the lens diverge but appear to come from a point on 
a virtual image. An image-forming optical system 22 gathers a beam of light diverg- 
ing from an object point and transforms it into a beam that converges toward or 
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Figure 7.14 Summary of simple convex lens behavior. 


diverges from another point, thus producing an image. If the beam converges to 
a point, a real image is produced. If the beam diverges from a virtual point, as in 
Figure 7.14(f), a virtual image is produced. 

In Figure 7.15 the distance between the object and a concave lens varies from 
beyond 2 f to a distance less than f. Observe that the image is always virtual and 
is always smaller than the object. The virtual image size gets larger as the object 
moves closer to the lens. This is easily understood by realizing that, given the object 
is to the left of the lens, the backward projection of ray 2 is independent of the ob- 
ject’s position but the angle of ray 1 gets steeper as the object gets closer to the lens. 
In the limit as the object approaches the principal plane, the object and the virtual 
object coincide. 

Given the focal length and object location, using the ray-tracing rules we can 
determine the image location. Gauss’s law is an algebraic relationship between the 
object distance, focal length, and image distance and it can be derived from the ray- 
tracing rules already developed. 

Examining Figure 7.16, we get 



(7.7a) 
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Figure 7.15 Summary of concave lens behavior. 


tan a = 
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hi f 
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Comparing (7.7a) and (7.7b), 

Si _ f 

So S 0 — f 


(7.7b) 


(7.7c) 


Equation (7.7c) is a relationship between the distances s a , s, and the focal length f 
of a thin convex lens. It is an exercise in elementary algebra to show that (7.7c) can 
be written 



Figure 7.16 Ray trace for deriving Gauss's thin lens equation. 
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(7.7d) 


Equation (7.7d) is called Gauss’s thin lens equation. In Figure 7.16 and (7.7d), it 
was assumed that s Q , s p and f are positive. Some authors use the convention that 
distances to the left of the principal plane are negative. 26 With this convention 
(7.7d) becomes 


111 111 

— + ~ “7 => — + 7 - ~ 

S 0 Sj f S 0 f Sj 


(7.7c) 


An interesting application of (7.7e) is to estimate where the image is when s 0 is very 
small and a little to the left of the principal plane. In the notation of (7.7e), s 0 is 
small and negative, which implies that 1/fis negligible in comparison. Then (7.7e) 
implies that s, is small and negative. So if one has an object at the principal plane, 
then the image of that object is also at the principal plane (s D and s, are both small). 
The same result is obtained by examination of Figure 7.14. When the object is less 
than but near f the virtual image is large and far away because then the rays exiting 
the lens are barely diverging. When the object is between f and the principal plane 
but near the principal plane, then the image is near the principal plane because now 
the rays exiting the lens are highly divergent. 

We define lateral magnification M T as the absolute value of the image size di- 
vided by the absolute value of the object size, which implies the lateral magnification 
is always positive. Some authors 8 define a signed magnification where a negative 
sign corresponds to an inverted image. We prefer to determine whether the image is 
inverted or right side up from the ray trace. Observe from Figure 7.16 that 

tan 0 =*■— = — => = = (7.8) 

s Q Sj h Q s 0 

In Figure 7.16, all quantities are positive so there is no need for absolute value signs 
in (7.8). 

The ray-tracing rules provide a good understanding of what is happening in 
an optical system. Gauss’s thin lens equation allows a more accurate prediction of 
either s 0 , s p or f when two of the three quantities are known. 


7.4 Spherical Mirrors 

The material of a lens determines the wavelength band over which the lens trans- 
mits radiation. Typically mirrors reflect over a wider wavelength band than lenses 
and obey (7.4) over that wavelength band. Also, the index of refraction of lens ma- 
terial depends on wavelength and this implies that the focal length, determined by 
Snell’s law of (7.6), is wavelength dependent so each wavelength has its own focal 
plane. These are some of the positive attributes of mirrors that are used extensively 
in optical systems. To understand optical systems that use mirrors, it is useful to 
know how the ray-tracing rules developed for lenses apply to mirrors. 
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In Figure 7.17, C denotes the center of curvature of the concave mirror. The 
optical axis of the spherical mirror passes through C and is perpendicular to 
the mirror at vertex V. The plane perpendicular to the optical axis at point V is 
the principal plane of the mirror. In our treatment of thin lenses, we made the 
approximation that all bending took place at the principal plane. Here too we 
make the approximation that all reflections take place at the principal plane, for 
example, the reflection of ray 2 is modeled as taking place at the principal plane 
rather than at the surface X where the reflection actually takes place. After reflec- 
tion from the mirror, ray 2, which is parallel to the optical axis, intersects the optical 
axis. In the limit, as ray 2 approaches the optical axis, the location where ray 2 intersects 
the optical axis is called the focal point f. Using the law of reflection, it is easy 10 to show 
that the distance V C is twice the distance V F. The distance V F is called the focal 
length of the mirror. 

As illustrated in Figure 7.17, the ray- tracing rules for a concave mirror are as 
follows: Ray 1 from P passing through C gets reflected back on itself; ray 2, parallel 
to the optical axis, gets reflected through the focal point /; ray 3, passing through 
the focal point after being reflected at the principal plane, travels in a direction par- 
allel to the optical axis. These three rays enable the image location and size to be 
found for any object position. 

Figure 7.18 illustrates ray-tracing rules for a convex mirror. In the figure the 
principal plane is perpendicular to the optical axis at point V and C is the center of 
curvature of the convex mirror. Focal point f is the intersection of the optical axis 
with an extension of the reflection of ray 2 with the optical axis. Here it is assumed 
that ray 2 at point P is close to the optical axis. The location of image point P' is 
obtained from rays 1, 2, and 3. Ray 1 is in the direction of C and is reflected back on 
itself from the principal plane. Ray 2 is parallel to the optical axis and its reflection 
from the principal plane appears to come from point f. Ray 3 is incident on point f 
and its reflection is parallel to the optical axis. None of the reflected rays 1, 2, or 3 
intersect each other, indicating no real image is formed by a convex lens. Observe 
that the back -traced reflected rays 1, 2, and 3 intersect at P', which is the location 
of the virtual image of point P. 



Figure 7.17 Ray-tracing technique for a spherical concave mirror. 
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Figure 7.18 Ray-tracing technique for a spherical convex mirror. 
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7.5 Modeling the Thick Lens 

The first focal point and first principal plane of a convex lens are illustrated in Fig- 
ure 7.19(a). The optical axis of the lens is conceptually determined using Figure 7.5. 
Move a point source along the optical axis until the emerging rays are all parallel 
to the optical axis. When this happens, the location of the point source coincides 
with the first focal point f. Forward trace a ray from the first focal point and back 
trace the corresponding exit ray. Because refraction is confined to the plane of inci- 
dence, these two rays meet at a point. Forward trace all the rays from the first focal 
point that make it into the lens, and back trace the collimated rays exiting the lens 
and determine where the rays meet. The points where the rays meet define the first 
principal surface, which is a curved surface that intersects the optical axis at point 
H, called the first principal point of the lens. The tangent plane to the first principal 
surface at the first principal point is perpendicular to the optical axis and is called 
the first principal plane. The distance from the first focal point to the first principal 
plane is called the first principal focal length and is denoted by the symbol f in the 
figure. 

The second focal point and second principal plane of a convex lens is illustrated 
in Figure 7.19(b). A collimated bundle of rays parallel to the optical axis is incident 
on the lens from the left. These rays emerge from the lens and converge at the point 
labeled f' called the second focal point. Because refracted rays are confined to the 
plane of incidence, each forward-traced ray intersects each back-traced ray at a 
point. The collection of all such points defines the second principal surface , which 
in general is curved and intersects the optical axis at point H', the second principal 
point. The tangent plane to the second principal surface at the second principal 
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Second principal plane 



Figure 7.19 Principal planes and focal lengths for a thick lens. 


point intersects the optical axis in the second principal plane. The second principal 
plane has the property that it is perpendicular to the optical axis. The distance from 
the second focal point to the second principal plane is call the second principal focal 
length and is denoted by the symbol f' in the figure. 

If the medium to the left of the lens is the same as the medium to the right of the 
lens, then the two focal lengths are equal 13 : 

f = f' (7.9a) 


If the material to the left of the lens is characterized by index of refraction n and 
the material to the right of the lens is characterized by index of refraction n\ then 
(7.9a) needs modification 13 : 


f n 

T 7- w 7 


(7.9b) 


and we find that the ratio of the first and second focal lengths is proportional to the 
ratio of the refraction indices of the medium on the left and right sides of the lens. 

The ray that passed undeviated through the center of a thin lens found consid- 
erable use in ray tracing. For that reason we seek a corresponding ray for a thick 
lens. In Figure 7.20a, ray A from a distant off-axis point has the property that the 
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Figure 7.20 Nodal points of a thick lens. 


emerging ray is parallel to the incident ray. Incident rays parallel to and above ray 
A are bent down by the lens and the corresponding rays beneath ray A would be 
bent up. Since the amount of bending is a continuous function of how far away the 
incident ray is from the optical axis at the point where it first encounters the lens 
surface, there is some ray that will emerge from the lens undeviated and that ray is 
labeled A in the figure. The forward trace of ray A intersects the optical axis at N. 
The back trace of ray A' intersects the optical axis at the point designated N'. The 
points N and N' are called the nodal points of the lens. 

Figure 7.20b illustrates an important property of the nodal points. Ray B is an 
arbitrary ray heading to point N. Then the ray B' that emerges from the lens will 
be parallel to ray B and will appear to come from point N'. The nodal points are a 
generalization of the principal point of a thin lens. Any ray incident on the nodal 
point N emerges parallel to the incident ray and appears to come from point N'. 

If the refractive index to the left of the lens is the same as the refractive index to 
the right of the lens, then the nodal points have the following important property. 
The nodal point N and the first principal point H are the same point. Similarly, the 
nodal point N' and the second principal point H' are the same. 13 

Figure 7.21 shows rays A,B, and C incident on a point P on the first principal 
plane. All three rays are then transferred horizontally to the point P' on the second 
principal plane. The incident ray A leaves the optical system as ray A' traveling 
parallel to the optical axis. The incident ray B leaves the optical system as the ray 
B' that passes through the focal point f'. The incident ray C that is between rays A 
and B leaves the optical system as ray C in a direction between rays A' and B'. 
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Figure 7.21 Rays incident on the first principal plane are imaged on the second principal plane 
with unity magnification. 


An optical system has 10 six cardinal points : f,f',H,H',N, and N'. As shown in 
Figure 7.22, specification of these six points facilitates first-order ray traces. The 
medium on the left and right sides of the optical system are assumed to be the same, 
so the distance from fto H is the same as the distance from H' to f'. Also, H and H' 
are coincident with the nodal points N and N'. Ray 1 from an off-axis point on the 
object is incident on point N and emerges in the same direction from point N'. Ray 
2 is incident on the first principal plane at point P, gets transferred to point P', and 
then passes through focal point f. Ray 3 passes through focal point f, intersects the 
first principal plane at point Q, gets transferred to point Q', and emerges from the 
optical system traveling parallel to the optical axis. 


7.6 Vergence 

Ray tracing and Gauss’s equation are two ways to understand the properties of 
optical systems. A third technique for understanding optical systems makes use of 
the vergence concept. Utilizing the convention that light travels from left to right, 
Figure 7.23 illustrates three cases. Figure 7.23(a) shows an expanding beam that 
is diverging from a point source. Figure 7.23(b) corresponds to collimated radia- 
tion that is neither converging or diverging, whereas Figure 7.23(c) corresponds 
to radiation that is coming to a focus. All of these cases can be described with the 
analytical technique known as 17 vergence. 



Figure 7.22 Ray tracing through a thick lens. 
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Figure 7.23 Examples of vergence. 


The curvature C of a wavefront is defined as being the reciprocal of the radius 
of the wavefront: 


C = j (7.10a) 

A wave where the center of curvature is to the left as in Figure 7.23(a) has a negative 
curvature, and a wave where the center of curvature is to the right of the wavefront 
has a positive curvature. 

Vergence can be thought of as wavefront curvature, with a modification for the 
medium refractive index: 


“ (7.10b) 

The units of vergence are 1/meters or diopters. Simple rules govern the vergence 
sign: 

1. Light travels from left to right. 

2. All distances are measured from a reference surface (where vergence is 
calculated). 

3. Distances to the left of the reference surface are negative; distances to the 
right are positive. 

4. The radius of curvature is measured from a wavefront to the center of curva- 
ture: (a) Centers of curvature to the left are negative’, (b) centers of curvature 
to the right are positive’, and (c) plane waves have zero vergence. 

The sign conventions used here are not universal. For example, [13] considers 
the vergence in Figure 7.23(a) to be positive rather than negative. 

Example 7 . 7 ; 

Consider the point source shown in Figure 7.24. Determine the vergence of light 2 m 
from a point source. The reference is the location at which vergence is calculated 


Figure 7.24 Vergence example. 


2 m 


(shown by the dotted line). The center of curvature is to the left of the wavefront, 
so it is negative and the vergence equals -0.5 nr 1 . 

Example 7.2: 

Figure 7.25 illustrates the positive vergence that results in a focus. Determine the 
vergence 8 cm before the light comes to a focus in air. The vergence is high for high 
curvature and gets higher as the reference position nears the point source or focus 
position. Vergence is a function of location and is not a parameter of the system. 
Here we find the vergence at the reference surface equals 12.5 m _1 . 

To determine the change in vergence from one plane to another without the 
requirement of a point source or focus position, we utilize Figure 7.26 to derive 
a vergence propagation relationship. The vergence V 1 in plane 1 corresponds to a 
focus at a distance L: 


Vi 



(7.11 a) 



Figure 7.25 Converging example. 
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Figure 7.26 Vergence propagation. 


Similarly, the vergence in plane 2 is 


V 2 


n n 
s L- d 


Substituting (7.11a) into (7.11b), 


(7.11b) 


= Vl , (7.11c) 

±-d l-Vt J 
Vl n 

Equation (7.11c) is known as the vergence propagation equation. The vergence 
propagation equation is useful for determining the vergence as a function of posi- 
tion. Consider the example of an expanding wavefront propagating through water 
(n = 1.33). The known wavefront has a vergence of -0.5 diopter. To find the ver- 
gence of a light wave 10m away from the known wavefront, use (7.11c) to get a 
vergence of -0.0105 diopter. 

When a wavefront impinges on a lens or any surface with a different refractive 
index than the medium the wave is traveling in, the vergence changes. In Figure 7.27 


Reference plane 



Figure 7.27 Vergence and surface power. 
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if V is the vergence of the wave to the left of the reference plane and V' is the ver- 
gence to the right of the reference plane, then 

V' = V+P (7.12) 

where P is the power of the surface 

P = ^ (7.13) 


and, consistent with the convention we use for center of curvature, R is positive, 
indicating that if n 2 > n \ the optical surface shown will try to convert a diverging 
wavefront to a converging wavefront and will convert a converging wavefront to a 
more rapidly converging wavefront. 

The power of a lens in air is the reciprocal of the focal length 8 : 


Plens 


1 
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= (»/-!) 


Ui 



(7.14) 


where (7.6b) was used to obtain the second equality. For a biconvex lens in air R 1 
is positive and R 2 is negative. Assuming IRjI = \R 2 \ = R, (7.14) becomes 


Plens ~ (Rl 1 ) 


2^ 

R 


(7.15) 


Example 7.3: 

The image location and magnification of the system illustrated in Figure 7.28 is 
readily evaluated using the ray-tracing technique, Gauss’s thin lens formula, and 
vergence concepts. An object is placed 10 cm to the left of a convex lens with a focal 
length of 5 cm. Using the ray-tracing technique, the image location is found to be 
10 cm to the right of the lens. Using Gauss’s law of (7.7e), we find s,- = 10 cm: 


/ = 5cm 



Figure 7.28 Ray tracing, Gauss's law, and vergence methods are used to find image location. 
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-^ + 7 = - => s« = 10 cm (7.16) 

-10 5 Si 

The vergence Vj at the lens from the point located at A is 1/-0.1 = -10 diopters. The 
power of the lens y3 = 1/f = 1/0.05 = 20 diopters. The vergence V[ just to the right 
of the lens is the sum of the vergence just to the left of the lens plus the power of 
the lens: V[ = - 10 + 20 = 10 diopters. Referring to Figure 7.28, a vergence of 10 
diopters corresponds to point A being imaged at point A' in Figure 4.28. 


7.7 Multiple-Lens Systems 

As illustrated in Figure 7.29, suppose two thin convex lenses with focal lengths of 
10 and 15 cm, respectively, are separated by a distance of 35 cm. For an object lo- 
cated 30 cm away from the first lens, determine the location of the image using ray 
tracing, Gauss’s equation, and vergence concepts. 

The first lens is placed at the origin of the coordinate system. Then the second 
lens is at 35 cm, the focal points of the first lens are at coordinates - 10 and 10 cm, 
respectively; and the focal points of the second lens are at 20 and 50 cm, respec- 
tively. Using rays 1, 2, and 3 the image of P in the first lens is Pj. The image of P t 
is P 12 and is found using rays 4, 5, and 6. The final system image is real, right side 
up, and is located at coordinate 95. 

Now solve the problem using Gauss’s thin lens equation: 

— + — = — =7 s,i = 15 cm (7.17a) 

-30 10 sa 

which is the location of P^ Now change the coordinate system so lens 2 is at the 
origin and use Gauss’s equation again: 

111 

1 = — => Sj 2 = 60 cm to the right of lens 2 (7.17b) 

-20 15 sa 



Figure 7.29 Multiple-lens system. 
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In the coordinate system of Figure 7.29, the image coordinate is 95. 

Now solve the problem using the concept of vergence. The vergence V 1 just 
before the principal plane of the first lens is 1/ -0.30 = -3.333 diopters. The ver- 
gence Vi just to the right of the principal plane of the first lens is -3.333 + 1/0.10 = 
6.6667 diopters, which is positive, indicating that after the first lens the rays are 
converging. At the focal point the curvature will be infinite and the vergence will be 
zero. Solve (7.11c) for d: 


6.6667 

= 00 

1— 6.6667 d 


d = 0.15 n 


(7.18a) 


The vergence V 2 just to the left of the principal plane for the second lens is 1/ -0.20 = 
-5 diopters. The vergence V 2 just to the right of principal plane for the second lens 
is -5 + 1/0.15 = 1.6667 diopters. Solve (7.11c) to determine how far away from lens 
2 the vergence is infinite: 

— ^'6667 — _ oo d=0.6m=60cm (7.18b) 

1- 1.6667d 

Using the coordinate system of Figure 7.29, the image is formed 95 cm away from 
the first lens. 
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Figure 7.30 Field of view. 
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Gauss’s equation and vergence concepts allow for a more accurate calculation 
of image location than the ray-tracing technique because of inherent inaccuracies in 
a graphical solution. However the ray-tracing technique provides guidance on the 
proper use of Gauss’s equation and vergence concepts and is useful for understand- 
ing how an optical system works. 

Alternate techniques for understanding optical systems include matrix 
methods 18 ’ 21 ’ 25 and ray-tracing calculations. 8 ’ 13 ’ 20 The Code V (http://www.optical 
res.com) and Zeemax (http://www.zemax.com) optical design programs also do 
ray-tracing calculations. The treatment of these techniques is outside the scope of 
this text. 


7.8 Field of View 


The FOV of a FLIR or EO system is one of the most important design parameters 
since it describes the angular space in which the system accepts radiation. The sys- 
tem FOV rather than the magnification is specified because magnification depends 
strongly on object range, whereas for ranges long compared to a focal length, FOV 
is independent of target range. As illustrated in Figure 7.30, sensor FOV is deter- 
mined by the size of the detector array and the system focal length. 

From Figure 7.30(a): 


tan 
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b 
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9-2 tan 1 
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V 


for distant objects 


(7.19a) 


Applying this result to Figure 7.30(b), 

FOV h = 2 tan and FOV v = 2 tan~ l ^ for R > f (7.19b) 

A limitation of (7.19) is that it assumes R is much greater than f so the image is a 
distance / from the principal plane. If the object of interest is at close range then 
(7.19a) and (7.19b) need to be modified. Let s, denote the distance of the image 
from the principal plane. Then using Gauss’s equation we can find s i since R and f 
are known: 


1 1 _ 1 
R + Si f 


(7.20a) 


In Figure 7.30, f gets replaced by s, and the FOVs in the horizontal and vertical 
directions are, respectively, 


FOV h =2 tan' 1 — 

2 Si 


and FOV v = 2 tan 1 


b 

2 Si 


for arbitrary R 


(7.20b) 


A field stop is an aperture at an image plane (or an intermediate image plane) of 
an optical system that determines the size and shape of the image. 22 In Figure 7.30, 
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a and b determine the field stop. In an imaging system that uses film, the exposed 
portion of the film determines the field stop. FLIR and EO systems use detectors 
to form the image. The detectors take the form of a two-dimensional array of indi- 
vidual detectors called a staring array or a single detector or rows of detectors that 
are scanned across the image space. In these cases, the size of the image plane is 
defined by the light-sensitive area of the array and the possible light-sensitive posi- 
tions of the scanned system. 

The optics of a system usually comprises a number of lenses with a single effective 
focal length (sometimes shortened to just focal length ). This is the equivalent focal 
length of the system and is illustrated in Figure 7.31 for a converging optical system. 
The incident collimated rays are projected forward and the rays leaving the optical 
system are projected backward. The rays meet at a principal plane. The distance from 
this plane to focal point f is the effective focal length of the system. Here we have as- 
sumed the refractive index n m in the object space is the same as the refractive index 
in the image space. If this is not the case, then the optical system has an effective focal 
length in image space and a different effective focal length in object space and these 
are found using a technique similar to that used in Figure 7.31. The effective focal 
length of a diverging optical system is defined by a similar procedure. 

Figure 7.32 illustrates how to calculate the effective focal length of an optical 
system. Collimated rays parallel to the optical axis and incident on the optical sys- 
tem come to a focus at coordinate labeled P' in the figure. Using Gauss’s thin lens 
equation, we find the rays from P' are brought to a focus at P", which is 7.5 cm to 
the right of the 5-cm focal length lens. Suppose each incident collimated ray is a 
distance h away from the optical axis. Then the collimated rays intersect the 5-cm 
focal lens at a height hi 2. Back tracing the ray from P", we see that in going 7.5 cm 
the ray has moved a distance hi 2 away from the optical axis, which implies that in 
a horizontal distance of 15 cm the backward-traced ray will intersect the forward- 
traced ray. This implies that for the purpose of calculating image size and FOV the 
two-lens system illustrated in Figure 7.32 can be replaced by a single thin lens with 
a focal length of 15 cm placed 15 cm to the left of point P". 

The effective focal length concept is useful for calculating the FOV for a 
multiple-lens system. Suppose a detector array 1 cm in size is placed at point P". 
Then the FOV of the system is readily calculated using (7.19b): 


Optical system 



Figure 7.31 Effective focal length for a converging optical system. 
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Figure 7.32 Effective focal length example. 


b 1 

FOV v = 2 tan~ l — - = 2tan~ l = 0.0666rad = 66.6mrad (7.21a) 

2 f 2x15 

We now illustrate a technique for calculating the FOV of a multiple-lens system 
without first calculating the effective focal length. Since P" and P' are conjugate 
points, a 1-cm-high detector array placed at P" will be imaged as a 2-cm-high detec- 
tor array at P'. Then the system FOV is calculated using (7.19b) for the 30-cm lens: 

FOV v = 2 tarT 1 = 2 tan -1 — - — = 0.0666 rad = 66.6 mrad (7.21b) 
2 f 2x30 

which is in agreement with the effective focal length approach. 

Now we discuss the design nature of the FOV. A wide FOV allows the sensor 
to view a larger area, but the detector elements are spread over this larger area, 
yielding lower resolution (i.e., image fidelity). A narrow FOV gives better resolution 
but it is difficult to find objects of interest over a large area. Military applications 
require the sensor to have at least two FOVs. The first is a medium FOV for finding 
or detecting objects of interest, and the second is a narrow FOV that can be used to 
interrogate potential targets. For tactical systems, large FOVs are about 10 deg and 
up, medium FOVs are around 5 deg, and narrow FOVs are less than 3 deg. 

The trade-offs for system FOV include sensor resolution, sensitivity, and area 
coverage. The optics and detectors are designed to provide sufficient resolution 
and sensitivity for a given task. Overall sensor performance is evaluated to ac- 
complish discrimination of a particular target and finally the largest possible FOV 
is selected that still allows the required target discrimination. In Chapter 10 we 
describe the procedure for accomplishing both discrimination performance and 
FOV selection. 
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7.9 Resolution 


The concept of diffraction was presented in Chapter 4 so we know that a lens 
cannot provide a perfect image of a point source. Even for perfect lenses with no 
aberrations (imaging imperfections caused by refraction or reflection), the images of 
point objects are not points but are optical psfs. With or without aberrations, there 
is an ultimate resolving limitation for a lens or optical system. The resolution of a 
lens or optical system can be specified by either Rayleigh or Sparrow’s criterion. 9 

If we consider the geometrical optics representation, light is characterized as 
traveling in straight lines. The ray representation of light from an ideal point source 
at infinity and imaged by a lens is shown in Figure 7.33. 

From the approach of a perfect imaging system, the point source would be 
focused to an ideal point and hence would produce infinite resolution. This is not 
the case for real-world systems. The actual size of the imaged point source is deter- 
mined by three contributions: (1) diffraction, (2) aberrations, and (3) manufactur- 
ing defects and assembly tolerances. The actual image of a point source by a real 
system is often referred to as a blur circle. For many optical systems, diffraction 
produces the primary constraint on resolution because aberrations and manufactur- 
ing defects can be minimized by good optical design and tight manufacturing toler- 
ances and alignment procedures. Figure 7.34 illustrates the relative spatial intensity 
of a diffraction-limited imaged point in dimensionless radial coordinates. 

The intensity profile of a point-source image for a diffraction-limited optical 
system is given by 7,10 
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(7.22) 


where r is the radial distance from the peak, a is the lens radius and is equal to D/ 
2, f is the lens focal length, k = 2k/ X, and I 0 is the value of I(r) when r is zero. With 
I 0 set to one, this function is the psf of the optics. 
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Figure 7.33 Perfect point imaging system. 
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Given that a point source is not imaged as a perfect point but is spread out in 
the image plane, we want to be able to define just how well an optical system can 
resolve objects that are placed close together. In other words, what is the spatial 
resolution of the sensor system? Consider two separate, adjacent, equal-intensity 
point sources that are imaged very close together, as shown in Figure 7.35. 

The Rayleigh resolution limit defines two point sources as just resolved when 
the peak of one point-source image coincides with the first zero of the second 


D 



Figure 7.35 System imaging two point sources. 
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point-source image. As seen in Figure 7.34, the first zero of the J\(x) is at 3.83. From 
(7.22), this implies that the radial coordinate of the first zero is (3.83 /tt) (2 f/D) = 
1.22 2 f/D as illustrated in Figure 7.35. Expressing this as an equation, we get 

r R = 1.22^ (7.23) 

where r R is a distance in the image plane. Another way to express (7.23) is in an- 
gular coordinates: 

9 r = 1.22 A (7.24) 

where 0 R is the angular distance between perfect point sources at an infinite dis- 
tance from the lens. Note that the Rayleigh criterion is not a mathematical law but 
a rule of thumb that is commonly used to define the diffraction-limited resolution 
of an optical sensor. Figure 7.36 illustrates the intensity profile in the image plane 
of two point sources separated by 1.22 2 f/D. 

Another common technique for defining optical resolution is Sparrow’s crite- 
rion, which states “two image points A' and B' in the image plane can be just re- 
solved if the intensity is a constant as we move from the image point A' to the point 
B' in the image plane.” The Sparrow angular resolution is given by 

Os = (7.25) 

The Sparrow angular separation is less than that of the Rayleigh criterion. Both of 
these criteria, Rayleigh and Sparrow, were derived assuming incoherent sources. 


I(r) 



Figure 7.36 Intensity of two point sources just resolved by Rayleigh limit. 
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Another common term for defining resolution is the blur circle or the Airy 
disk. This definition uses the same Bessel-based sombrero intensity equation defined 
above but defines the central blur as containing 84% of the energy. The angular size 
of the blur is given by 


d Airy disk ~ 2.44 

The diameter of the blur in the image plane is given by 


(7.26) 


d Airy disk ~ 2.44 


M 

D 


(7.27) 


Because the fl # (/-number) is approximately f/D, the spot size can be thought of as 
a function of fl # rather than as a function of optics diameter and focal length. The 
overall goal in high-resolution sensor design is for the system to be able to resolve 
two closely separated sources, which equates to minimizing 0 Airy The final de- 
sign needs to consider detector characteristics, FOV, and sensitivity requirements. 


7.10 Aperture Stop, Pupils, and Rays 

A knowledge of stop, pupil, and ray nomenclature is important for understanding 
optical systems. The aperture stop is important because it determines the irradiance 
in the image plane and is useful for predicting the SNR. We have already seen that 
the field stop determines the FOV of an optical system. Our treatment of diffraction 
up to this point has been for a distant object and a thin lens. To extend the theory 
to near objects and thick lenses, it is helpful to understand entrance and exit pupils. 
Pupils are also important in combining two optical subsystems to make an optical 
system. Good optical design requires the exit pupil of the first optical subsystem to 
coincide in position and size with the entrance pupil of the second optical subsys- 
tem. An understanding of ray nomenclature and the use of different rays facilitates 
an understanding of optical systems. 

Several optical concepts are illustrated in Figure 7.37. The aperture stop is the 
surface in the optical system that limits the angle over which the optical system will 
accept rays from an on-axis object point. An axial ray is a ray that begins at an on- 
axis point in the object plane. An axial ray that is always close to the optical axis 
is called a paraxial ray. The paraxial ray is approximately normal to all refracting 
and reflecting surfaces and this implies that the angle the paraxial ray makes with 
the normal is small. If the paraxial ray is sufficiently close to the optical axis, the 
sine and tangent of the reflection or refraction angle can be approximated by the 
angle, and the cosine of the angle can be approximated by one. This simplifies opti- 
cal calculations and is the reason paraxial rays are important. A useful property of 
the paraxial ray is that if it originated on the object, an intermediate image appears 
wherever the paraxial ray crosses the optical axis. A marginal ray is an axial ray 
whose angle with respect to the optical axis is large enough so that it barely makes it 
through the aperture stop. One use of the marginal ray is to determine the aperture 
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Figure 7.37 Aperture stop, entrance pupil, and exit pupil for a thin lens. Also shown are paraxial, 
axial, and marginal rays. 


stop of the optical system. The entrance pupil is the image of the aperture stop in 
the optical elements between the aperture stop and the object. The entrance pupil is 
what is seen by an axial point in the object plane when viewing the aperture stop. 
The exit pupil is the image of the aperture stop in the optical elements between the 
aperture stop and the image. 

From Gauss’s thin lens equation, we deduce that for the thin lens the aperture 
stop, the entrance pupil, and the exit pupil coincide and this is consistent with 
Figure 7.38. In more complicated optical systems, the marginal rays can be used to 
determine the extent of the entrance and exit pupils. 

The chief ray (sometimes called the principal ray ) is defined as a ray that starts 
from an extreme off-axis point on the object and goes through the center of the 
aperture stop. The chief ray either goes through the center of the entrance and exit 
pupils as illustrated in Figure 7.38 or extensions of the chief ray go through the 
center of the entrance and exit pupils. The reason for this is that the entrance and 



Exit pupil ( T\p ) 

Figure 7.38 Illustration of the chief ray and field stop for a thin lens. 
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Figure 7.39 Ray trace for determining the aperture stops and entrance and exit pupils. 


exit pupils are images of the aperture stop. The field stop is an aperture in an image 
plane that determines the size and shape of the image. 22 

Figure 7.39 illustrates one technique for finding the aperture stop for an axial 
point P. The angle u is increased and the ray from P is traced to determine what pre- 
vents it from getting through the optical system. Here the rays were traced using the 
ray-tracing rules of Section 7.3 with some help from Gauss’s thin lens equation. In this 
case the two lenses are sufficiently large and it is the baffle (labeled A.S. in the figure) 
that determines the marginal rays. The entrance pupil is the image of the aperture 
stop in the 35-mm focal length lens and this is indicated by the dotted lines emanat- 
ing from the center of this lens. The exit pupil is the image of the aperture stop in the 
25-mm focal length lens and this is indicated by the dotted lines emanating from the 
center of this lens. Note that extensions of the marginal rays from P and P' (denoted 
in the figure by dashed lines) intersect the boundaries of entrance and exit pupils. 

Having determined the aperture stop, entrance and exit pupil in Figure 7.39, in 
Figure 7.40 the chief ray is traced. Note that the chief ray goes through the center of 
the aperture stop. When the chief ray leaves point Q it is heading toward the center 
of the entrance pupil, which makes sense since the entrance pupil is the image of 
the aperture stop in the 35-mm focal length lens. Similarly, the ray arriving at point 
Q' appears to come from the center of the exit pupil. In Figures 7.39 and 7.40, the 
entrance and exit pupils are represented by dashed rather than solid lines to indicate 
that the entrance and exit pupils are virtual. 

In Figure 7.39 we showed how to find the location and size of the entrance 
and exit pupil using ray-tracing rules and Gauss’s thin lens equation. Another way 
to find the entrance and exit pupil locations is to start a ray at the center of the 
aperture stop (by definition this is a chief ray) and trace it backward and forward 
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Figure 7.40 Ray trace showing relationship of chief ray to aperture stop and entrance and exit 
pupils. 

through the optical system. 8 Where the ray crosses the optical axis (or appears to 
cross the optical axis as in Figure 7.40) determines the location of the entrance and 
exit pupils, which are real or virtual depending on whether the ray actually crossed 
the optical axis or an extension of the ray crossed the optical axis. Having deter- 
mined the location of the pupils, the extremities of the marginal rays at the location 
of the entrance and exit pupils determine the size of the entrance and exit pupils. 

In Figure 7.39 the baffle between the two lenses was the aperture stop. How- 
ever, if the 35-mm or 25-mm lens in that diagram were made smaller, then one of 
them could become the aperture stop. The easiest way to determine the aperture 
stop is to do a meridional ray trace from a point P on the optical axis to determine 
what element defines the marginal ray. Once the aperture stop is determined, the 
entrance pupil is the image of the aperture stop using optical elements between the 
aperture stop and the object. Similarly, the exit pupil is the image of the aperture 
stop using optical elements between the aperture stop and the image. 

7.1 1 The f-Number and Numerical Aperture 

The /-number and numerical aperture are useful concepts for estimating the power 
per unit area in the image given the luminance of the imaged object. The /-number, 
often represented by the symbol //#, is used to describe the SNR of EO systems, 
to describe the size of the diffraction blur spot in object or image space, and to 
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characterize aberrations (see rules of thumb and RCA Handbook ). The /-number 
is sometimes referred 11 ’ 26 to as the focal ratio, f-ratio, f-stop, and relative aperture. 
There are different definitions for /-number, each appropriate for a particular use. 

Object space is all of the space to the left of the first element of the optical sys- 
tem; image space is the space to the right of the last optical element. 20 Here it is as- 
sumed that the object is to the left of the optical system and light travels from left to 
right. In Figure 7.41, n and n denote the refractive index in object and image space, 
respectively; P is an axial point in the object plane and P' is the corresponding point 
in the image plane. The angle the marginal ray makes with the optical axis at P and 
P' are denoted by u and u'. Then the numerical aperture is defined 9 by the relation 

NA= n' sinu' (7.28) 

The numerical aperture is measured with respect to a particular object or image 
point and will vary as that point is moved. Thus, as point P is moved, the numerical 
aperture will change because the angles u and u' change. The numerical aperture 
also depends on the size of the aperture stop and gets larger as the aperture stop gets 
larger. For systems corrected for coma and spherical aberration and with the object 
being at infinity the /-number and numerical aperture are related 9 ’ 26 
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(7.29a) 


An alternate definition for the /-number of an optical system is 


5,8,20,22 


Oenp 


(7.30a) 



Figure 7.41 Numerical aperture and /-number. 
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where f e tf and D eiip are the effective focal length and diameter of the entrance pupil, 
respectively, measured in the same units of length so that the /-number is dimen- 
sionless. Note from Figure 7.41 that in general the diameter of the entrance pupil is 
not equal to the diameter of the first optical element. The technique for finding the 
diameter of the entrance pupil is given in Section 7.10 and the technique for finding 
the effective focal length is given in Figure 7.32. Note from Figure 7.32 that in gen- 
eral f e u is not the focal length of any particular lens. As illustrated in Figure 7.42, 
for a thin lens the diameter of the entrance pupil is the clear diameter of the lens and 
the effective focal length is measured from the thin lens principal plane. 

Referring to Figure 7.42, (7.29a) becomes 

//# = „ 1 , (7.29b) 

2 sinu 


while (7.30a) becomes 
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Since the radiometry at point P' depends sensitively [see (7.47)] on the angle u', 
solve (7.29b) and (7.30b) or the angle u' in terms of the of //# using the following 
two definitions: 
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(7.29c) 



Figure 7.42 Relationship between NA and f/# for a thin convex lens in air. 
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u = tan 


' 1 


(7.30c) 


Figure 7.43 shows that for fl# < 1 the two definitions give significantly different u 
angles but for most purposes the difference in the u' angle will be negligible for fl# 
>1.5. The power series expansion for sin -1 x and tan~ l x 
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(7.31) 
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(7.32) 


demonstrates that for small x (corresponding to large fl#) the two definitions of 
(7.29a) and (7.30a) are equivalent. Equation (7.30a) is the most often used defini- 
tion of /-number. 

We will now show that the power on a detector from an extended source is in- 
versely proportional to the square of the optical system /-number. With T atm denot- 
ing the transmittance of the atmosphere, the flux incident on the optical system is 


d ? optics — L s A s 


V optics 
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(7.33) 


The flux in the image is the flux incident on the optical system reduced by the trans- 
mission of the optics 
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Figure 7.43 Demonstrating inconsistencies in accepted definitions of f/#. 
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Because the source is characterized by a uniform radiance, the image also has a 
uniform radiance, which implies the flux on the detector is given by 


<&det = Oi 
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The ratio of the source area to the image area is 
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Using this result (7.35) becomes 
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(7.37) 


This shows that for an extended source the flux on the detector is independent of 
the source size. We want to express (7.37) in terms of the focal length f and the 
magnification M. Using Gauss’s equation and the magnification relationship for a 
thin lens 


111 C 

- + — = M = ^- (7.38) 
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Gauss’s equation can be written 
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Using this relationship, (7.37) becomes 
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Expressing A optics in terms of D optics , the diameter of the thin lens depicted in Figure 
7.44, we find 
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(7.41) 


where we have used the definition (7.30a) to get the second equality. Equation (7.41) 
demonstrates that the flux on a detector is proportional to the source radiance and 
the detector area and inversely proportional to the square of the f - number. For 
a distant object, s, == f and we see from (7.38) that in this case the factor M = 0. If 
the object is at a distance twice that of the focal length from the focal plane, then 
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Figure 7.44 Radiometry of an extended source. 
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s, equals s a and M = 1. Using (7.41) we observe that, ignoring transmission losses, 
the flux on the detector is reduced by a factor of 4 compared to the case where the 
object is far away. This result, which some readers may find counterintuitive, can 
be understood in the following way. When the object is close, the wave incident on 
the optic has a high curvature and the lens tries to bend the rays back to the opti- 
cal axis but because the incident wave has a high curvature the image is formed at 
a distance of 2 / from the lens rather than at a distance of /. Because the image is 
further from the lens, it is larger than the image when the object is distant and for 
that reason is dimmer. 

An interesting and useful result is that, aside from transmission losses, the radi- 
ance of the object and the radiance in the image are the same. This is easily seen by 
dividing both sides of (7.37) by AjA opttcs / Sf: 
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(7.42a) 


where L, is the radiance of the image. Although we derived (7.42a) for a simple lens, 
the result applies to any optical system as long as the refractive index in image and 
object space is the same. If the refractive index is not the same in image and object 
space, then (7.42a) needs to be modified: 


j ~ 2 T atnAoptics (7.42b) 

nf n s 

The working /-number, denoted by the symbol f/# w , is defined by the relationship 8 

f/#w =(1 + M)fl# (7.43) 

One value of the working /-number is that it enables (7.41) to be expressed more 
simply. The working /-number is always greater than or equal to the /-number. This 
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reflects the fact that close-up objects are imaged at a greater distance than a focal 
length from the principal plane. Some authors 8 place a minus sign before the mag- 
nification, which indicates whether or not the image is inverted. If this is the case, 
then the absolute value of M should be used in (7.43). 

Equation (7.41) shows that to maximize the flux on a detector it is desirable 
to minimize f-number and this suggests the question: How small can the f-number 
be ? From the definition of (7.30a), it would seem that we could make the f-number 
arbitrarily small by using a highly refractive medium with high curvature to make f 
arbitrarily small. Examining the definition (7.29b), we see that the minimum value 
of /-number corresponds to the value of u', which maximizes sin(z/). Using the 
definition (7.29b), the conceptual minimum /-number is — . As indicated by (7.47), 

the definition (7.29b) is appropriate for calculating the flux on a detector when the 
angle u' is large. We conclude that he smallest allowed value for the f/# in (7.41) is 
Vi in agreement with Holst. 11 In practice, one rarely encounters an EO system with 
an f-number of less than 1 and this can be considered a practical lower limit to the 
f-number. 

Equation (7.41) is useful for finding the flux on a detector from an extended 
source if the f-number and magnification are known. An alternate formulation ex- 
presses the flux on the detector in terms of the half angle G max ubtended by a circular 
extended source. The irradiance E d on a detector from an extended circular source 
with uniform radiance L s is 6 


E d = n L s sin 1 0 max (7.44) 

We now derive this result. Using the definition of radiance and Figure 7.45, the flux 
on a differential element of detector area from a differential element of the source 
is written 


Extended source 



Figure 7.45 Flux on a detector from an extended source. 
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A 2 ® </= L S AA S cos9 s AQ, d = L S AA S cosO s AA d c ° s °d (7.45) 

r ds 

The flux on the detector is found by integrating over the detector area and the 
source 


% 


{ \ L s dA s cosd s C ° S ^dA d 

A d A s T ds 


(7.46) 


To evaluate the integral realize that 

9 d = 9 S = 0; r ds = 

cos 9 
z 

r s - z tan 9 => dr s ■=— d 9 

cos~0 


z 

dA s -2nr s dr s -2nz tan 6 — d 9 

cos 9 

Using these results the flux on the detector is readily calculated: 

®j = f [ L s 2nztan9 — Z d ) —d9cos 1 9[ Z 1 dA d 
ll cos 2 9 V cos9) 

^max 

= 2 nL s A d [ sin9cos9d 9 = 2n L s A d —sin9 max (7.47) 

^ 2 
e=o 

Divide the flux on the detector by A d to get (7.44). In deriving the result of (7.44), 
we used an extended circular source with uniform radiance. Suppose now that the 
circular source in Figure 7.45 is a lens and to the left of the lens is an on-axis ex- 
tended source with radiance L s and the detector is positioned at the z coordinate so 
the extended source is in focus. To the detector, the lens will appear to be a uniform 
source with radiance L s and so (7.44) applies to this case as well. 

What happens to the irradiance if the object is away from the optical axis? Us- 
ing Figure 7.46, we will show that the irradiance falls off as cos 4 9. Using the defini- 
tion of radiance, the flux on the detector is 



Figure 7.46 Irradiance of a detector by a point source. 
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cos 3 9 s cos 6d = 


Ls A s Ad 


cos*9 (7.48) 


where we have made the identification that 9 S = 0^ = 9. The irradiance on the detec- 
tor is obtained by dividing both sides of this equation by A d : 


E d = Ls f s cos 4 9 = E 0 cos 4 9 
r 


(7.49) 


where E 0 is the irradiance the detector would see when 9 is zero. Although we have 
derived this equation without regard to an optical system, (7.49) holds for an opti- 
cal system if we identify 9 with the angle between the optical axis and a line con- 
necting the detector and the center of a thin lens. 

Vignetting can further reduce the irradiance the detector sees. The aperture stop 
defines the marginal rays for an on-axis point. In some optical systems, for off-axis 
points, the aperture stop and some other optical element 20 determine the rays that 
make it through the system and effectively reduce the size of the aperture stop. This 
is called vignetting. Vignetting occurs 26 when there is a mismatch between elements 
of an optical system and this produces a partial obstruction of the aperture for some 
points in the image plane. For optical systems that have vignetting, (7.49) is valid 
for angles below some critical value 9 C (9 C is the angle between the optical axis and 
a ray drawn from an image point to the center of the lens) and above that angle 
there is a more rapid drop-off in irradiance that sometimes results in a noticeable 
darkening at the periphery of the image. Sometimes, vignetting is intentionally in- 
troduced into an optical system to eliminate aberrated rays at the expense of flux 
throughput. Vignetting is much more common in wide FOV systems as opposed to 
narrow FOV systems such as telescopes. A schematic example of an optical system 
with a vignetted field is shown in Figure 7.47. 



Figure 7.47 Vignetting in an optical system. 
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Lens diameter D 


Figure 7.48 



The bundle of rays from point source A passes through the aperture and the 
two lenses and are imaged at A' . However, the rays from point source B are partially 
blocked by the aperture and the lenses reducing the irradiance at point B'. 

To use (7.44) when an object is imaged by a lens, we need to be able to calculate 
0 max . Referring to Figure 7.48, the image distance s, is readily found from the object 
distance s a using the lens focal length and Gauss’s thin lens equation. Then the sine 
the angle the marginal ray makes with the optical axis is 


D 



(7.50) 


which enables the irradiance at the point P' to be found using (7.44). For a thick 
lens the equation is the same but s t is measured from the exit pupil and D refers to 
the diameter of the exit pupil. 

The reflecting telescope designs described later in this chapter have a circular 
obstruction in front of the entrance pupil. The /-number for these systems is given 

by 31 

f/#obs = f ! # 


where //# and /7# 0 ^ s are the /-numbers of the unobscured and obscured optical sys- 
tems and D ohs and D En p are the diameters of the obscuration and entrance pupils, 
respectively. Alternately, the irradiance at the detector from the obscured aperture 
illustrated in Figure 7.49 can be calculated directly from 0 min and 0 max : 


1 


/ \ 

2 

1- 

Dobs 



v Dj7 n p ^ 



(7.51) 


Ed - kL s | sin 1 0 n 



(7.52) 


This follows directly from (7.47) by integrating from 0 mm and 0 max . 

We now give /-number definitions that are used to describe diffraction from 
a thin lens (Figure 7.50). For a thin lens, with the object an arbitrary distance 
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Figure 7.49 The /-number for an obscured aperture. 
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Figure 7.50 Definition of /-number for a thin lens in object and image space. 
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from the lens, the /-number is defined in object and image space by the following 
relationships 6 : 


if'*), 


'Object space, Object not at ■ 


DLe 


(7.53) 


(/»), 


Image space,Object not at < 


Si 

DLe 


(7.54) 


If the object is at infinity, then Sj equals the focal length of the lens and (7.54) 
becomes 


(/»), 


_ f 


’Image space,Object at < 


DLe 


(7.55) 


For a thick lens, as shown in Figure 7.51, (7.53) and (7.54) need to be generalized: 



^Exp ► 

Figure 7.51 Definition of /-number for a thick lens in object and image space. 
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If the object is at infinity than (7.55) becomes 6 


(M 


Image space, Object at 


$Exp _ Jeff 
P^Exp P^Enp 


(7.58) 


In all cases the /-number is a measure of the solid angle subtended at the lens by 
either the object or the image. The definitions of (7.53) through (7.58) are useful 6 
for describing the diffraction performance of a system when the object is not at 
infinity. 


7.12 Telescopes and Angular Magnification 

A distant object that subtends an angle a to the naked eye will subtend a greater 
angle a' when viewed through a telescope. Angular magnification is defined by 

Mang = — (7.59) 

a 

The angular magnification produced by a telescope enables one to view details in a 
distant object that would not be seen by the naked eye and is useful in surveillance 
applications. 

The angles a and a' are illustrated in Figure 7.52 for a Keplerian telescope. 
On the left, the solid lines come from a distant point on the optical axis, while the 
dashed lines come from a distant point below the optical axis. The first lens has a 
focal length of f a and is called the objective lens. The second lens has a focal length 
of f e and is called the eyepiece lens. The eyepiece lens is sometimes referred to as 
the ocular. The two lenses are separated by a distance equal to the sum of the focal 
lengths. Rays from point P on the optical axis (not shown because it is too far away) 
come to a focus at point P' in the diagram and leave the second lens traveling parallel 


Entrance pupil Eye relief— ► 

Aperture stop Eyepiece lens 



Figure 7.52 Keplerian telescope. 
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to the optical axis. Rays from a point on the distant object Q below the axis are 
brought to a focus at the point Q'. Not shown in the diagram (it is too far away) is 
the arrow P Q, which points down. 

Because exiting rays from a distant point on the optical axis are not brought 
to a focus to the right of the eyepiece lens, the Keplerian telescope does not have a 
focal length and it is termed an afocal optical system. 

Observe that the objective lens is the aperture stop since it is the optical element 
that is limiting the cone of rays from the distant on-axis point, and if the objec- 
tive lens is thin, then the entrance pupil coincides with the principal plane and the 
image of the aperture stop formed by the objective lens is the principal plane (see 
Figure 7.37). The net result is that for a Keplerian telescope utilizing thin lenses, 
the entrance pupil and aperture stop coincide with the principal plane of the objec- 
tive lens. Recall that the exit pupil is the image of the aperture stop in the eyepiece 
lens. Since the dashed and solid lines cross in the objective lens, the place where the 
dashed lines cross the solid lines to the right of the eyepiece lens is the exit pupil. 
An observer who positioned the entrance pupil of his eye so that it coincided with 
the exit pupil of the telescope would intercept all of the rays coming from the object 
that made it through the objective lens. 

The exit pupil of the human eye varies between 2 mm in bright light to roughly 
8 mm in darkness. If the telescope is meant to be used by a person, then we would 
want to design the system such that the exit pupil was between 2 and 8 mm, de- 
pending on lighting conditions, to match the eye pupil size of the person using the 
telescope. 

Eye relief is another parameter that characterizes and optical system. In Figure 
7.52 the point V where the optical axis intersects the eyepiece lens is called a ver- 
tex. The vertex plane is a plane perpendicular to the optical axis at a vertex. Eye 
relief 8,26 is the distance between the exit pupil and vertex plane associated with the 
point V. Recommended values for eye relief are 15 to 17 mm for typical binoculars. 
A greater value of 25 to 100 mm of eye relief is needed for rifle telescopic sights to 
avoid eye injury from rifle recoil (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Eye_relief). 

We will show that the angular magnification of the Keplerian telescope is 


AI ang ~ 


k 

fe 


(7.60) 


where f Q and f e are the focal lengths of the objective an eyepiece lens, respectively. 
It is usually much more practical to change the focal length of the eyepiece lens 
than it is to change the focal length of the objective. Typically a telescope user has 
a variety of eyepiece lenses and these are used to change the telescope’s angular 
magnification. 

The chief ray in Figure 7.53 comes from a point Q on a distant arrow pointing 
down. Since Q' is an image point, rays from this point are emerging in a variety 
of directions. To see the exit direction of rays from Q', construct the ray Q' Q" 
through the center of the eyepiece lens. As in Figure 7.52 the angles a and a' denote 
the angles subtended by the target at the unaided eye and with the telescope. From 
Figure 7.53 
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Figure 7.53 Angular magnification of Keplerian telescope. 


tana- — and tana'-— => f 0 tana - f e tana' (7.61) 

to te 

Typically the angle a subtended at the eye is much less than one radian and al- 
though the angle a' is larger, typically it too is small compared to one radian so 
(7.61) becomes 


M ang = — = f f (7.62) 

a f e 

It is instructive to calculate the FOV of the telescope shown in Figure 7.52. Let 
FOV e denote the maximum field of view of the eyepiece lens and let FOV t denote 
the telescope field of view. Suppose the object imaged as point P' Q' in Figure 7.53 
is so large that it covers half the telescope field of view. Then 


a = 


FOV t 

2 


, , FOVe 

and a = 

2 


a' = FOVe 
a ~ FOV t 


fo 

fe 


— M a ng 


where the last two equalities follow from (7.62). Solving for FO V t 


FOV t = FC ^ L = ^FOVe (7.63) 

M a ng fo 

We now find the size of the Keplerian telescope exit pupil. In Figure 7.54, triangles 
AP' B and CP' D are similar because they are both isosceles triangles and they have 
the same angle at point P'. Therefore, 
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Figure 7.54 Exit pupil of Keplerian telescope. 


Dev = ^ D &1> = D E „ t f = BM. (7.64) 

to fe to WLang 

When optical subsystems are joined to make an optical system, it is good design 
practice to match the location and size of the exit pupil of the first system with the 
entrance pupil of the second system. This ensures that all of the radiation output 
from the first system gets through to the second system. If the entrance pupil of the 
second system is larger than the entrance pupil of the first system and both pupils 
completely overlap, then all of the radiation from the first system will get through 
to the second system but the second system will be larger than it needs to be. Since 
we want the two pupils to be coincident in position along the optical axis, it is 
important to be able to calculate the location of the exit pupil. For that reason we 
calculate the location of the exit pupil for the Keplerian telescope of Figure 7.52. 

Recall that the exit pupil is the image of the aperture stop in the optical ele- 
ments downstream of the aperture stop. Examining Figure 7.54, the only element 
downstream of the aperture stop is the eyepiece lens. Relative to the eyepiece lens, 
the object distance s 0 = f Q + f e . Denote the distance of the exit pupil to the right 
of the principal plane of the eyepiece lens by s Ex p. Then using Gauss’s thin lens 
equation, 


1 1 _ 1 

fo 3 " fe $Exp fe 


$Exp 


fe[fo+fe) 

fo 


(7.65) 


In Figure 7.55 the principal plane of a camera lens with focal length f c is placed at 
the exit pupil of the telescope. To more clearly illustrate the effective focal length 
of the system, here the entrance pupil of the camera is drawn significantly larger than 
the exit pupil of the telescope. In practice, the entrance pupil of the camera would 
be the same size or a little larger than the telescope exit pupil. The distant point P, 
which is on the optical axis, is focused at point P" in the camera. To find the effec- 
tive focal length of the optical system, we forward trace the top marginal ray and 
back trace the marginal rays from P". The two rays meet at point R. Pass a plane 
through R perpendicular to the optical axis. This is the second principal plane of the 
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optical system and it intersects the optical axis at point H'. The system focal length, 
here called the effective focal length, is the distance /^-illustrated in Figure 7.55. 
We wish to show that 


feff 


M 

fe 


(7.66) 


Taking the tangent of the two half angles at point P' in Figure 7.56, 
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Figure 7.56 Calculating effective focal and f/# length and f/# of a telescope-camera system. 
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F^Enp F^Exp 

tan 0 = — j — = — j — => (7.67) 

fo fe DexP fe 

in agreement with (7.64). There are two triangles with half angle fl at the vertex P" 
and this enables the tangent of [5 to be expressed in two different ways: 


F^Enp 
tan f) = — - — 

Teff 



feff ~ 


F) Enp r 
DExp U 


(7.68) 


The result (7.66) is readily obtained by combining (7.67) and (7.68). 

The /-number of the telescope-camera system is now readily computed. Let 
D ob : denote the diameter of the objective lens, which is equal to the diameter of the 
entrance pupil. Then 


D E np 


fofc 

fe D 0 bj 


(7.69) 


where the last equality follows from (7.66). 

From (7.62) it would seem that one could obtain an arbitrarily large angular 
magnification by making f e arbitrarily small and making f Q arbitrarily large. The 
angular magnification does get larger with increasing f Q and decreasing f e but notice 
from (7.69) that this implies the /-number also gets larger so that as one tries to 
get more angular magnification, the image gets dimmer. As indicated by (7.66) and 
(7.69), the cost of increasing angular magnification is a dimmer image and a smaller 
FOV. One cannot resolve detail [see (7.24)] that has an angular separation of less 
than 1. 222/D enp . Attempting to seek detail with an angular separation of less than 
1.22 XID en p is paid for with a dimmer image, a smaller FOV, and, because of dif- 
fraction limits, is of no value. This state of affairs is described by the phrase empty 
magnification. Empty magnification 22 is magnification above the level of maximum 
useful magnification and does not contribute useful resolving power. In a visual 
telescope, empty magnification is angular magnification in excess of 20 D enp where 
D en p is the diameter of the telescope entrance pupil in inches. 22 

The field of view of the Keplerian telescope given by (7.63) was determined by 
the properties of the eyepiece lens. If we wanted to further limit the telescope FOV, 
a field stop could be added as shown in Figure 7.57. Let D F denote the diameter 
of the field stop and FOV t denote the field of view of the telescope. The two chief 
rays shown in the figure come from extreme points above and beneath the optical 
axis from the distant object that just make it through the telescope. Examining the 
triangle formed by the chief rays at the principal plane of the objective lens, we get 


tan 


FOV t 

2 


Df_ 

2 

fo 


(7.70a) 


Typically the FOV of a telescope is small so the tangent of the angle can be replaced 
by the following angle: 
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Figure 7.57 A field stop has been added to the Keplerian telescope. 


FOV t = 


Df 

fo 


(7.70b) 


The actual value for the telescope field of view is the smaller of (7.70a) and (7.63). 

A reticle is an optical element 22 located in an image plane, containing a pattern 
that assists in pointing an instrument or measuring target characteristics. It may be 
two crossed lines or a more complex pattern. Suppose two thin wires were attached 
to the field stop in Figure 7.57 so that they were in the plane of the field stop and 
intersected at a right angle in the center of the field stop. 

Then when viewed through the eyepiece lens the field stop would appear as a 
circular aperture with two cross hairs intersecting at right angles. 

In Figure 7.57 the objective and eyepiece lenses are separated by the sum of 
their focal lengths and this results in parallel rays exiting the telescope. How does 
one see an image if the rays emerging from the telescope are parallel to the optical 
axis? Parallel rays correspond to rays from a distant object and the normal naked 
eye can bring these rays to a focus on the retina. So when looking through the tele- 
scope of Figure 7.57, where the objective and eyepiece lens are separated by the sum 
of their focal lengths, it appears to the observer’s eye that the object is at infinity and 
yet the object subtends a finite angle at the observer’s eye. 

Suppose the separation between the objective and eyepiece lens is less than f Q + 
f e . Then the rays emerging from point P' would have greater curvature at the eye- 
piece lens with the result that the rays exiting the eyepiece lens now diverge. Back 
tracing these diverging rays, the object appears to come from the point from which 
these rays diverge. If the divergence of the rays exiting the eyepiece lens is not too 
severe, the eye accommodates the diverging rays and the object can still be seen 
clearly. This shows that it is not critical for the objective and eyepiece lens to be 
separated by exactly the sum of their focal lengths. 

Suppose the separation between the eyepiece and objective lens is greater than 
f D + f e . Then the rays emerging from point P' would have reduced curvature at the 
eyepiece with the result that the eyepiece lens would bring the rays to a focus to the 
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right of this lens and by putting film or a detector array at this location an image of 
the distant object could be made. 

When viewed through the eyepiece, the Keplerian telescope illustrated in Figure 
7.52 produces an inverted image. Examining Figure 7.52, P' Q' is erect indicating 
the object P Q (not shown) points down. If the eye is placed at the exit pupil, the ray 
from the tip of the down-pointing arrow will point down. The mind perceives the 
upside down arrow on the retina as being right side up in disagreement with the ac- 
tual arrow P Q, which points down. Terrestrial telescopes produce an erect image. 22 
Because the telescope illustrated in Figure 7.52 produces an inverted image, it is 
sometimes referred to as an astronomical telescope. Add an erecting lens as shown 
in Figure 7.58 to convert the Keplerian telescope into a terrestrial telescope. 

It is easy to see that the telescope of Figure 7.58 will produce an upright image. 
The arrow P' Q' is upside down indicating the arrow P Q (not shown because it is 
too far away) is right side up. The erecting lens produces the image P" Q", which 
is erect. The ray Q" Q'" is traveling down, indicating that the top of the arrow will 
be pointing down on the retina. However, the arrow will be perceived as pointing 
up in the same direction as the arrow P Q. 

The index of refraction of glass depends on the wavelength of light and because 
of this red light and blue light from the objective come to a focus at different points 
on the optical axis. The net result is that for the telescope illustrated in Figure 7.52, 
red and blue light from a point on the source come to a focus on different parts of 
the retina or in the focal plane of the camera. This increases the psf and leads to a 
less distinct image. An achromatic lens is one consisting of two or more elements, 
usually crown and flint glass that have been designed so that two extreme wave- 
lengths (typically red and blue) come to a focus at a single point on the optical axis. 
The increase in the psf caused by a refractive index that varies with wavelength is 
a manifestation of chromatic aberration. One way to reduce chromatic aberration 
is to use achromatic lenses. Because the law of reflection [see (7.4)] is wavelength 
independent, another way to reduce chromatic aberration is to use mirrors where 
possible. 


Entrance pupil 



Figure 7.58 Terrestrial telescope. 
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Figure 7.59 shows three reflecting telescope designs. The primary mirror in the 
Newtonian telescope is a paraboloidal surface. The secondary mirror is plane and 
makes a 45-deg angle with the optical axis and is placed so that the focal point is just 
outside the telescope tube. This design eliminates spherical aberration at the prime 
focus. The Cassegrain configuration has several designs. In the classical Cassegrain 
design, the primary is paraboloidal, the secondary is a hyperboloid and the focal 
points of the parabolical and hyperbolical mirrors coincide. The parabolical mirror 
has the property that it focuses all rays parallel to the optical axis to a single point 
and the convex hyperbolical mirror has the property that all rays incident on one 





Figure 7.59 Newtonian, Cassegrain, and Gregorian reflecting telescopes. 
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Figure 7.60 Definition of Strehl ratio. 

focus of the hyperboloid get focused to the second focus of the hyperboloid. 10 The 
classical Cassegrain design eliminates spherical aberration. In the Ritchey-Chretien 
Cassegrain design, 22 the primary is a concave hyperboloid and the secondary is a 
convex hyperboloid. In the Dali Kirkham Cassegrain design, the primary is a pro- 
late ellipsoid and the secondary mirror is spherical. 22 

The reader may wonder if the central part of the field of view is obscured by 
the central mirror in these designs. For sufficiently distant objects, the central part 
of the FOV is not obscured by the secondary mirror and the reason for this is that 
distant on-axis points are seen by the primary mirror. From Figure 7.59 we observe 
that for distant objects the incident rays are parallel to the optical axis and so are 
reflected from the primary mirror and then after being reflected by the second- 
ary mirror to a focal point they pass through the eyepiece lens and enter the eye 
as collimated light. The central obscuration of the designs shown in Figure 7.59 
does reduce the radiation reaching the sensor and for this reason does effectively 
increase the /-number of the optical system as indicated by (7.51). Another effect of 
the central obscuration is that it takes energy from the central maximum of the dif- 
fraction psf and distributes it into the rings of the diffraction pattern. This effect is 
quantized by a single number termed the Strehl ratio (Figure 7.60). The Strehl ratio 
is defined 5 as the irradiance at the center of the optical systems impulse response, 
divided by that at the center of a diffraction-limited impulse response from a clear 
circular aperture. The maximum value of the Strehl ratio is 1. Aberrations reduce 
the Strehl ratio as does the central obscuration present in the reflecting telescopes 
illustrated in Figure 7.59. 


7.13 Modulation Transfer Function 

If the object plane is sufficiently far away, the thin lens system shown provides 
an image one focal length from the principal plane, which also coincides with the 
entrance pupil. In typical imaging systems, the collection aperture is located at the 
limiting pupil function p(x,y). We know from Chapter 4 that the system shown has 
both a coherent transfer function and an incoherent transfer function (or optical 
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transfer function, OTF). While we are not usually interested in the coherent transfer 
function, it is easier to start with it to develop the incoherent transfer function. For 
the rectangular aperture shown, the coherent transfer function is [see (4.52c)] 


Hcoh(%, r\) = rect 
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(7.71) 


Recall that the Fourier transform of this coherent transfer function gives the 
coherent impulse response (i.e., a two-dimensional sine function). A large aperture 
corresponds to a small impulse response and consequently higher spatial resolution 
in the image plane. Also, from Chapter 2, the rect function transitions from 1 to 0 
at arguments of 1/2. The transition occurs when B, = LJ{ 22 f ) and q = L y /(22 f ). 
These are the cutoff spatial frequencies in the image plane. Note that the units are 
cycles per meter or cycles per millimeter depending on the units of length used for 
aperture size, wavelength, and focal length. 

To determine the OTF of the system shown in Figure 7.61, the normalized au- 
tocorrelation of the coherent transfer function must be found [see (4.49)}: 

OTF In coh& V) = H InCo h& rit = YHco ' A ti < 7 ' 72 ) 

\YHcob (0’0)| 

Although (7.72) appears complicated, OTF InCoh (%, rj) is simply the autocorrelation 
of the coherent optical transfer function with the peak value (at the function origin) 
set to 1. With the substitutions given in (7.71) the system OTF lnCoh (£, rj) is 



Figure 7.61 Optical system with pupil function. 
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The cutoff spatial frequencies for OTF InCoh occur at F, cut = L x /(X f), r\ cut = L y / 
(X f ), which are twice as large as the coherent case. 

Three very important characteristics of the transfer functions must be discussed 
here. First, the functions describe the transfer of spatial frequencies onto the image 
plane where they are defined in cycles per distance. It is not always convenient to 
represent spatial frequencies in these units, so they can be converted to angular spa- 
tial frequencies simply by dropping the f in (7.71) and (7.73). Although cycles per 
distance units are convenient for image plane calculations, many times we are inter- 
ested in the angular spatial frequency response of the system. For example, many 
sensor performance specifications are given in units of cycles per milliradian. 

The second characteristic is the segmentation of the OFT into the modulation 
transfer function (MTF) and the phase transfer function (PTF). The MTF is the 
magnitude or modulus of the OTF and the PTF is the phase of the OFT. In some 
cases, the OTF gives a negative value for some range of the spatial frequencies. 
When this occurs, the PTF provides the phase shift necessary to change bright re- 
gions in the image to dark, and dark regions to bright (i.e., phase reversal). This oc- 
curs for the spatial frequencies where PTF is negative. This is not a desirable design 
characteristic, so it is not the intent of sensor designers to have their systems operate 
in this mode. Severe defocus is one of the primary causes of phase reversal. 

Finally, the third important characteristic is that of signal transfer. Consider a 
slice through the OTF in the horizontal direction for both the coherent and inco- 
herent optical transfer functions (Figure 7.62). For the coherent transfer function, 
radiation up to the cutoff frequency transfers undegraded. This is not the case for 
the incoherent transfer function where the amplitude of the higher frequencies is 
reduced. The amplitude of an output signal with a frequency of half the cutoff 
will be reduced by a one-half. This transfer is with respect to the zero frequency 
signal because there is some transmission loss even for the dc (zero frequency) signal 
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Figure 7.62 Coherent and incoherent transfer functions. 
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through the optical system. In summary, the resolution of the coherent system is less 
than that of the incoherent system, but signals of all frequencies less than the cutoff 
transfer through the system in the same manner. The resolution of the incoherent 
system is twice that of the coherent system, but higher spatial frequency signals suf- 
fer more degradation as they pass through the system. In either system, no signals 
higher than the cutoff frequencies are seen in the output image. 

For simplicity, the rectangular aperture was selected to illustrate coherent and 
incoherent transfer function concepts. We now apply what we have done for the 
rectangular aperture to the more common circular aperture. An unobstructed 
circular aperture placed in the system of Figure 7.58 yields a coherent transfer 
function: 


H Cohip) = cyl 


W 

y D Jr=pXf 


(7.74) 


where p is the circularly symmetric spatial frequency. The incoherent OTF is the 
normalized autocorrelation of this function: 


OTF InCo h = 


7H Coh (p) 

|7h Co/j (0)| 


(7.75) 


and the incoherent MTF is the magnitude of this function. While a closed-form 
solution for the autocorrelation of the cylinder function is a straightforward geom- 
etry problem, the derivation is cumbersome. We know that the function is twice the 
width of the original cylinder function, so the cutoff frequency is twice that of the 
coherent system. Also, we know that the correlation degrades the higher frequen- 
cies because of the smoothing operation. The evaluation of the autocorrelation 
function of (7.75) is provided by Gaskill 7 as 


MTF(p) = 



(7.76) 


where p c = DUX f) in cycles per unit length (usually, millimeters or meters) or p c _ D/ 
X in cycles per radian. Here D is the diameter of the circular entrance pupil. Equa- 
tion (7.76) is valid only for spatial frequencies less than the cutoff frequency, and 
the MTF is zero at spatial frequencies above the cutoff frequency. A comparison of 
this function with the MTF of a rectangular aperture of the same size is shown in 
Figure 7.63. 

The Fourier transform of either function shown in Figure 7.63 yields the psf 
or blur spot of the corresponding diffraction-limited optical system. The transfer 
function for optics with aberrations must be treated separately. 


Example 7.4 

Determine the MTF, plotted with units of cycles per milliradian and cycles per mil- 
limeter, for a diffraction-limited optical system in the longwave region. Assume that 
the entrance pupil has a diameter of 20 cm and a focal length of 60 cm. Also, plot 
the psf in milliradians and in millimeters. We obtain a solution with an assumed 
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wavelength of 10 [tm, which gives an angular spatial cutoff frequency of 20 cycle/ 
mrad and the focal plane spatial frequency is 33.3 cycle/mm. We use (7.7 6) for the 
MTF of a sensor with a circular entrance pupil and (7.22) for the psf. The MTF is 
first plotted (Figure 7.64) in angular spatial frequency and then in distance spatial 
frequency. The corresponding psfs are also shown. Recall that they are the Fourier 
transform of the transfer functions. All plots shown are circularly symmetrical. 




Cycles/mrad Cycles/millimeter 




Figure 7.64 MTF and psf results. 
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7.14 Aberrations 

The first-order imaging system analytical techniques given in the earlier sections 
were only approximations of actual optical system behavior. The differences in the 
actual behavior and the first-order estimates are known 10 as aberrations. Hecht 
and Zajac 10 provide two main classifications of aberrations: chromatic aberrations 
and monochromatic aberrations. Chromatic aberrations occur because the index 
of refraction for a particular material is a function of frequency (color in the vis- 
ible spectrum). It can be shown using the lensmaker’s formula (7.6) that the focal 
length of a lens and its corresponding image plane location change with a change 
in the lens refractive index. The effect of chromatic aberration within an optical 
system can be determined by performing a number of imaging calculations over a 
band of refractive indices across the waveband. A number of computer ray-tracing 
programs can easily perform this task. 

Aberrations can occur even when the light is monochromatic. They can degrade 
the clarity of the image and can deform the image. Spherical aberration, coma, astig- 
matism, Petzval field curvature, and distortion are all monochromatic aberrations. 

Spherical aberrations evolve from the first-order approximations that we made 
of surface power. In reality, the refractive action at a spherical surface has higher 
order terms: 
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The higher order terms shown here would give a third-order approximation. Note 
that the additional term is a function of ray height above the optical axis. That is, 
the error between the first-order and third-order approximations is a function of the 
ray height. A large b causes the light to focus at a shorter distance from the surface 
as shown in Figure 7.65. 



Figure 7.65 Spherical aberration. 
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The paraxial focus position is valid (Figure 7.65) for those rays that enter the 
surface near the optical axis. For a given application that uses spherical lenses, b 
is limited and a “circle of least confusion” is found where the image plane is set 
between the marginal focus and the paraxial focus. This position provides an image 
with a minimum diameter. In some cases, where large apertures are required (small 
/-number), surfaces and lenses are constructed with aspheric surfaces that correct 
for spherical and other aberrations. In lens systems, the resultant spherical aberra- 
tion is a summation of the contribution from each surface, so the overall spherical 
aberration can sometimes be corrected with a series of spherical surfaces. Also, op- 
tical designers can minimize spherical and other aberrations by adding more lenses 
of lower power to the system. 

Spherical aberrations occur on the optical axis, or on-axis. An off axis aber- 
ration is coma that occurs for off-axis image points. The term coma comes from 
a Greek word meaning “tail of a comet.” The imaging planes or principal planes 
within a lens are actually curved, giving a transverse magnification that differs for 
off-axis rays. In short, coma is the result of an error in off-axis magnification. The 
resulting image of a point appears to be a comet-like image (a round spot with a 
trailing tail). 

Astigmatism is another image-degrading aberration. It occurs when an image 
point lies an appreciable distance from the optical axis such that rays strike the lens 
in an asymmetric manner. Recall that the plane defined by the chief ray and the 
optical axis is called the meridional plane and the plane normal to the meridional 
plane at the optical axis is called the sagittal plane. Astigmatism occurs when the 
image location in the meridional plane does not occur at the same position as that 
of the sagittal plane. For example, if the image of a point in the sagittal plane is a 
vertical straight line, the image at the meridional focus will be 10 a horizontal line. 
The best image is between these two line images. Astigmatism also occurs when the 
curvature of the lens is different in one direction versus another. Lens astigmatism is 
purposely used to correct vision from a distorted eye in prescription lenses. 

Two other aberrations are field curvature and distortion. Field curvature, or 
Petzval field curvature, results from too many positive lenses. The image surface is 
curved or spherical in shape, so images projected onto flat surfaces appear sharp 
near the optical axis and blurred on the edges. Field curvature can be flattened by 
balancing the number and power of the positive and negative lenses in the system. 
Distortion occurs when the magnification varies as a function of radial image loca- 
tion. Therefore, the image size varies as a function of distance from the optical axis. 
The two types of distortion are pincushion and barrel as shown in Figure 7.66. 

Holst 11 points out that it is convenient to represent aberrations as a single trans- 
fer function where the overall optical MTF can usually be represented as the prod- 
uct of a diffraction and an aberration MTF: 

MTF = MTFmffMTFAberr (7.77) 

Aberrations can be approximated by a Gaussian function 


MTF Aberr (p ) = Gaus ftp) 


(7.78) 
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Figure 7.66 Distortion. 
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where a is a parameter that describes the magnitude of the aberration and p is a 
spatial frequency in the radial direction. The Night Vision Integrated Performance 
Model (NV-IPM), uses this approach. Holst 11 points out that a is not directly mea- 
sureable because any optical measurement includes both the diffraction and the 
aberration effects. It can be determined given a measurement with the calculation 
of the diffraction effects. 


7.15 Optical Materials 

The selection of lens materials involves the consideration of many issues. A primary 
consideration is that of optical transmission. Many materials that transmit visible 
light are opaque in the infrared wavelengths. Examples are normal window glass, 
plexiglass, and quartz. Germanium is transmissive from 2 pm to well past 15 pm 
but is is opaque over EO wavelengths (0.4 to 2.0 pm). Zinc selenide is a broadband 
glass that transmits EO, midwave, and longwave light. Some families of glasses 
have a wide range of transmissions. An example is the class of IRTRAN glasses that 
are tailored for use in infrared systems. EO system lenses are constructed of fused 
silica, BK7, Zerodur, barium fluoride, and many other types of glass. 

The transmission of system lenses is usually grouped into a single system optical 
transmission T () p tics {X). The transmission of an optical system affects the amount of 
flux that propagates through the system and falls on the detector. A large transmis- 
sion in the band of interest is desired. Also, the transmission is usually a strong 
function of wavelength, so the spectral transmission must be known along with the 
source spectrum and atmospheric transmission to determine the flux on the detec- 
tor. The detector response is also a function of wavelength. All of these spectral 
quantities are integrated over wavelength to give accurate radiometric quantities. 

Lens selection must also include index of refraction considerations. If the in- 
dex varies as a strong function of wavelength, large chromatic aberrations occur. 
Sometimes a lens is constructed from two different materials with spectral index 
functions (dispersions) that cancel each other. Such lenses are achromats. Typical 
indices of refraction are around 1.5 for EO lens materials. Infrared lens materials 
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usually have a higher index of refraction. Zinc selenide’s index varies (depending 
on wavelength) from 2.4 to 2.7. Germanium has an index of refraction of around 
4 in the midwave. 

Other material considerations are thermal properties, elastic constants, hard- 
ness, and other mechanical properties. Lens design and material selection are ex- 
tremely complicated processes. Usually, a system-level engineer or scientist does 
not perform this level of development, because there are other optical professionals 
that spend their lives producing optical designs. These professionals are usually 
consulted during the development of an imaging infrared or EO system. 


7.16 Cold Stop and Cold Shield 

The housing of an infrared camera is typically close to ambient temperature. At 
ambient temperature many photons are emitted by the camera housing and these 
photons compete with photons emitted by the target and the background. The 
photons emitted by the camera provide an extraneous signal that masks the target 
and background signals. The SNR would be improved if the noise photons from 
the housing could be reduced and this is done by a cold stop. As stated by Dereniak 
and Boreman 6 : 

The detector is housed in a vacuum enclosure called a dewar which is usually the 
only part of the system that is cooled. Within the dewar a cooled aperture called 
a cold shield is placed adjacent to the detector plane to limit the angle over which 
the detectors receive radiation. The cold shield passes radiation from scene sources 
and blocks radiation from internal sources. The degree to which the cold shield 
accomplishes this task is quantified by a parameter called the cold-stop efficiency. 

If the cold shield is placed at a plane that is an image of the aperture stop, then the 
detectors will receive flux only from scene sources (100% cold-stop efficiency, as- 
suming no scattered radiation), and the cold shield is called a cold stop. 

A cold stop is illustrated in Figure 7.67. If the cold stop was made larger than the 
exit pupil or moved so that it was no longer at the exit pupil, then it could have less 
than 100% cold-stop efficiency and would be referred to as a cold shield. One way 
to get a dual field of view imager is to change the focal length but keep the size of 
the entrance pupil constant. This implies that the pencil of rays converging at P in 
Figure 7.67 is smaller for the narrower FOV system. The result is that a single cold 
shield cannot be a cold stop for both fields of view. 


7.1 7 A Typical Optical System 

This chapter would not be complete without a description of a typical optical sys- 
tem. There are too many different types of optical systems to begin to address 
their individual characteristics. These include microscopes, telescopes, night sights, 
target acquisition sensors, navigation sensors, cameras, camcorders, and so forth. 
Here, we describe one 27 ’ 28 state-of-the-art third-generation FLIR. 
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Figure 7.67 Cold stop. 


As defined 28 by NVESD, a third-generation (3G) FLIR system includes the use of 
large-format, dual-band focal planes in a dual or variable /-number optical system. A 
3G demonstration unit has been fabricated with the properties given in Table 7.1. This 
table indicates that the 3G FLIR demonstrator has a ultra-narrow FOV (UFOV), 
a narrow FOV (NFOV), a wide FOV (WFOV), and an extra-wide FOV (XFOV). 
The UFOV is 0.9 x 1.2 deg and the XFOV is 10.4 x 13.8 deg. Abbreviations are as 
follows: effective focal length (EFL), entrance pupil diameter (EPD), and focal plane 
array (FPA). An optical schematic is shown in Figure 7.68. 

To understand how this optical system works look at the XFOV system in Figure 
7.68. Radiation comes in and is successively reflected off mirrors 1, 2, and 3 and 
then, after passing through optical element 4, is focused on the FPA. Optical element 
4 is actually two lenses. To switch from the XFOV to the WFOV, one of the lens ele- 
ments in optical element 4 is moved axially to effectively become optical element 5 
in the WFOV configuration. To go from the WFOV to the UFOV, mirror 6 is moved 
out of the way, allowing the radiation to successively strike mirrors 7, 8, 9, 10, and 
11. The radiation then follows the same optical path as for the WFOV to get to 


Table 7.1 Parameters for the Third-Generation FLIR Demonstrator 


Parameter 

UFOV 

NFOV 

WFOV 

XFOV 

EFL 

24.0" 

11.4" 

4.36" 

2.08" 

EPD 

4.0" 

3.8" 

1.45" 

0.69" 

fl# 

6.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

FOV 

0.9 x 1.2 deg 

0.9 x 2.5 deg 

5.0 x 6.6 deg 

10.4x13.8 deg 

Magnification 

11. 5x 

5.5x 

2. lx 

l.Ox 

FPA 

Third-generation 640 x 480, 20 pm pixel pitch, MWIR & FWIR 
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Figure 7.68 Four FOV dual /-number optical systems. 


the FPA. To go from the UFOV configuration to the NFOV configuration, optical 
element 12 is mechanically removed and replaced with optical element 13. Optical 
elements 4 and 13 are identical and optical elements 5 and 12 are identical. 

The way the system works can be understood with less detail. The FLIR camera 
has two FOVs, which are switched by having element 4 or 5 in the optical train. 
The afocal telescope has three curved mirrors denoted by 7, 8, and 10 with a folding 
mirror 9. The four FOVs are achieved by combining the two FOVs of the camera 
with the afocal telescope in and out of the optical system. 

The afocal telescope used is an anastigmat. An anastigmat is 22 a compound 
optical system whose astigmatic difference is zero for one or more off-axis zones in 
the image plane. In such an optical system, the other aberrations are typically suf- 
ficiently well corrected to yield excellent definition over the entire field. In an optical 
system having astigmatism, an off-axis point source is imaged as a line in the sagit- 
tal and meridional planes. 10 The astigmatic difference is 22 the distance between the 
sagittal and meridional image planes. An anastigmat is defined more simply in the 
American Heritage Dictionary: A compound lens corrected for astigmatism for at 
least one off-axis zone in the image plane. 

The focal plane array for the system displayed in Figure 7.68 is sensitive to 
LWIR (8 to 12 pm) and MWIR (3 to 5 pm). If mirror 11 had the property that it 
reflected LWIR and MWIR but passed visible radiation, then a camera sensitive to 
visible radiation could be positioned behind mirror 11 and the optical system would 
be sensitive to visible, MWIR, and LWIR. 

There are a great many reflective surfaces and lenses in the optical system of 
Figure 7.68. To avoid transmission losses, the lens and mirror surfaces need to be 
treated to avoid reflection losses from the MWIR and LWIR radiation. 
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Figure 7.69 Dual /-number imager. 


Observe from Table 7.1 that the UXOV mode is f/6 and the other three modes 
are f/3. As illustrated in Figure 7.69 this is accomplished by changing an aperture 
stop in the dewar. Arrows indicate the size and location of the f/6.0 and ft 3.0 cold 
stop. In Figures 7.68 and 7.69, the cold stop is the system aperture stop and also 
the exit pupil. The image of the aperture stop through the optical elements between 
the aperture stop and the object is the entrance pupil. In Figure 7.69, the entrance 
pupil is labeled Re-imaged pupil. The multitude of lines in Figure 7.69 is color 
coded in the original drawing, which facilitates an understanding of the system. 
The blue rays correspond to a distant point on the optical axis and are brought to a 
focus at the point labeled P w and P x . The green rays correspond to a distant point 
beneath the optical axis and they are brought to a focus beneath P w and P x . Simi- 
larly the red rays correspond to a distant point above the optical axis and they are 
brought to a focus above P w and P x . The figures shows three chief rays, each of 
which goes through the center of the entrance pupil and aperture stop (here labeled 
cold stop). Note that the pencil of rays converging at P w has a smaller acceptance 
angle than those converging at P x and this is consistent with the ^-numbers for the 
two FOVs. Observe that the diameter of the f/6.0 cold stop is considerably smaller 
than the diameter of the f/ 3.0 cold stop. The cold stop is located in the dewar and 
an ability to change the size of the cold stop is a recent advancement in the state 
of the art. 

7.18 Diffraction Blur 

In Section 7.9 we gave expressions for the angle subtended by the blur circle at the 
center of a lens [see (7.26)] and the size of the blur circle in the image plane [see 
(7.27)]. These equations assumed a thin lens and a distant object. In this section we 
extend these results to include nearby objects and thick lenses. 

First we describe equations for the diffraction blur size /3 for a thin lens regard- 
less of where the object is (Figure 7.70). If the object plane is at infinity then the 
image will be at f and (7.26) applies: 

2 


p = 2.44 


P^Lens 


(7.79) 
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If the object plane is at s Q then the image will be at s i and (7.79) still applies. Since 
we know ft the diameter of the diffraction blur circle in image space is 

d-diff img = P s, (7.80a) 

where s, is found from the object position and the Gauss thin lens equation. If the 
object is at infinity, then s, = f and (7.80a) becomes 

ddiff img - Pf when image plane is at infinity 

The diameter of the diffraction blur circle in image space is 

d-diff obj ~ P$o 

We now extend these results to the case of a thick lens. In Figure 7.71 the entrance 
and exit pupils correspond to those of an arbitrary optical system and can be real 
or virtual. The angles P 0 f,j and p img are the full angles of the diffraction diameter 
blur circle in object and image space, respectively, as subtended from the center of 
the entrance and exit pupils. Let D enp and D exp denote the diameters of the entrance 
and exit pupils with z 0 hj^ np and Zp xpjmg being the distance between the object plane 
and the entrance pupil and the distance between the exit pupil and the image plane, 
respectively. Then 6 


(7.80b) 

(7.81) 


Pobj = 2-44—^ — (7.82) 

J^Enp 

2 

d-^Exp 


Pimg - 2.44 


(7.83) 
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Exit pupil 

Object plane Entrance pupil 


Image plane 


z obj,Enp — ► 

Figure 7.71 Diffraction-limited resolution for thick lens. 




The diameters of the entrance and exit pupils will not generally have the same size 
and so in general P ob j ^ P img . The diameters of the diffraction blur spot in the image 
and object plane are readily calculated 6 : 


d cliff itng — PimgZExp,img 


(7.84a) 


ddiffobj ~ Pobj Zobj,Enp (7.85) 

If the object is at infinity then the image will be in the focal plane and in that case 

d cliff, img — PimgZ Exp, f (7.84b) 

To apply the last three equations, the entrance and exit pupils are found using the 
techniques described in Section 7.10 and the location of the principal planes is 
found from the optical design using the ray-tracing rules described in Section 7.3 or 
a ray-tracing program. 


7.19 Guide To the References 

Good introductory level optics books with a physics flavor are Refs. 9, 10, 13, 
17, 18, and 21. References 1, 3, 12, 19, 23, and 30 deal with optics and have 
more of an engineering flavor. Consult references 14, 19, 20, 24, and 26 for 
books dealing with optical engineering. The SPIE field guides 5, 8, and 29 give 
good compact treatments of their subjects. The five-volume Handbook of Op- 
tics [2] sponsored by the Optical Society of America provides an encyclopedic 
treatment of optics. Almost all optics books have some material on aberrations. 
Reference 15 describes aberration theory in more detail than most of the intro- 
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ductory texts, whereas Ref. 16 gives an encyclopedic treatment of the subject. 
Consult Ref. 29 for a compact treatment of binoculars and scopes and Ref. 4 
for a fuller treatment of astronomical optics. 


7.20 Exercises 

7.1 a) Calculate the OPL from point A to point B in the system shown below. 



b) Why is the concept of OPL useful? 

7.2 Calculate the angle of the refracted ray in the system shown below. 



7.3 Determine the image position and size (assume an object size of 1 cm) corre- 
sponding to the object shown below when the object distance is 

a) x = °o 

b) x = 60 cm 
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c) x = 40 cm 

d) x = 25 cm 

e) x = 10 cm 

f) x = 0.1 cm 


/ = 20 cm 


J 

i = ? 

o 



x 


7.4 Determine the image position and size (assume an object size of 1 cm) corre- 
sponding to the object shown below when the object distance is 

a) x = °° 

b) x = 40 cm 

c) x = 20 cm 

d) x = 10 cm 

e) x = 0.1 cm 


/ = -20 cm 


n 


o 



i = ? 


■Mr 


X 


■*« 


7.5 Calculate the vergence of a wavefront that is 10 cm away from a point source. 

7.6 Calculate the vergence of a wavefront that is 30 cm before coming to a focus. 

7.7 A lens is dropped upright into a fish tank and is lodged 5 cm from the tank glass 
in the sand. An object is placed 10 cm from the tank glass. Assuming the glass 
thickness to be negligible, find the image distance from the lens. The biconvex lens 
refractive index is 1.67, and the radius of curvature for both sides is 6.8 cm. 
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7.8 Determine the FOV for a system that has an effective focal length of 80 cm and 
a detector staring array size of 1.5 cm x 2.0 cm. 

7.9 Three lenses with focal lengths of 5, 2, and 5 cm, respectively, are placed 1 cm 
apart from each other. Given that parallel light enters the first lends, how far 
behind the third lens does the light come to a focus. 

7.10 Determine the diameter of a telescope aperture required to resolve two stars 
separated by 100 million km where the pair of stars is 10 light-years away 
from Earth. Assume a wavelength of 0.5 pm. 

7.11 Determine the limit on angular resolution for diffraction-limited sensors with 
apertures of 5, 10, and 15 in. Assume a wavelength of 10 pm. 

7.12 Determine both the MTF and psf for a 3- to 5-pm MWIR sensor with a 5-in. 
aperture and a 10-in. focal length. Specify the MTF in both cycles per millira- 
dian (angular spatial frequency) and cycles per millimeter (spatial frequency 
in the detector plane). Specify the psf in both angular space and detector plane 
space. 

7.13 A camera lens with a diameter of 50 mm has a focal length of 100 mm. The 
field stop in the horizontal direction is 35 mm. Assume the camera lens can be 
approximated by a thin convex lens. 

a) What is the /-number of the lens? 

b) What is the horizontal FOV when the camera is focused at infinity? At 200 
mm? 
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c) What is the working /-number of a lens when it is focused at infinity and 
when it is focused at 200 mm and how does that compare with the /-num- 
ber given by (7.54)? 

7.14 A telescope has an objective lens with a focal length of 20 cm, an eyepiece lens 
with a focal length of 5 cm, and is interfaced to a camera with a 50-mm fo- 
cal length lens. The diameter of the objective is 14 cm. Assume the camera is 
intended for use with visible light. 

a) What is the angular magnification of the telescope? 

b) What is the maximum angular magnification of the telescope before empty 
magnification sets in and what eyepiece focal length does this correspond to? 

c) What is the diffraction angular resolution of the telescope? 

d) What is the diameter of the exit pupil of the telescope and where is it lo- 
cated? 

e) What is the /-number of the telescope-camera system? 

7.15 Suppose the imager illustrated in Figure 7.69 is to be modified for close-in airport 
security. The engineer is considering axially moving the cold stop so the entrance 
pupil moves closer to the subject (i.e., z D pj, Enp is decreased). As the entrance pupil 
moves closer to the subject, it appears from Figure 7.69 that the entrance pupil 
diameter will remain constant, which implies [see (7.82)] that j8 0 ^ will remain con- 
stant. Then (7.85) implies the diffraction blur spot on the subject will be smaller, 
and this implies the diffraction limit has been improved without increasing the 
diameter of the objective lens in Figure 7.69. Discuss the validity of this argument. 

7.16 Use the concept of optical path length to show that it is possible to design an optical 
system that according to the laws of geometric optics images a point source in air to 
a fixed location in a point in glass. What is the equation of the air-glass surface that 
has this property? A surface that does this is called a Cartesian oval. [10] 

7.17 Look up the definition of a zoom lens in the Photonics Dictionary. It says a 
zoom lens is an optical system of variable focal length with the focal plane 
remaining in a fixed position. As the focal length of a lens is increased, the 
field of view decreases [see (7.19)]. Thus a zoom lens trades FOV to see better 
detail in a smaller part of the scene and it does this by putting more detector 
elements on the target. However, sometimes the difficulty in performing a task 
is not having a high enough SNR. Design an electro-optical system that trades 
FOV view for improved SNR. Reference US Patent No. 6774366, http://www. 
freepatentsonline.com/6774366.pdf. 
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Detectors 


The detector is the component of an optical system that transforms the optical 
signal into an electrical signal. This electrical output is proportional to the incident 
optical power. The detector component in the sensor plays a key role in determining 
system-level parameters including spectral operating band, sensitivity, and resolu- 
tion. The spectral response is determined by the detector material characteristics 
and the operating temperature. A strong energy band for photon acceptance must 
be present for the energy conversion process to occur. The detector sensitivity is a 
function of material (i.e., energy gap), wavelength, detector size, bandwidth, and 
shielding. Finally, the resolution is set by the detector size and pitch (center-to- 
center spacing) and the optical focal length. 

The detectors must be distributed over the image plane in order to convert the 
image into a spatial signal. The spatial representation can be performed in terms of 
a continuous signal or in terms of a sampled signal. The detector distribution across 
the entire image is accomplished by scanning the image across single detectors or 
linear detector arrays. The spatial distribution is inherent with staring arrays. We 
focus on the spectral sensitivity and detector resolution in this chapter. Since the 
first edition of this book, staring arrays have been used widely and the majority of 
new systems include staring arrays. There are many new detector materials and ar- 
rays in the infrared and shortwave infrared regions and we have added sections to 
this chapter to describe the new detectors. 


8.1 Types of Detectors 

There are two general classes [1, 2] of detectors: photon (or quantum) and thermal de- 
tectors. Photon detectors convert absorbed photon energy into released electrons (from 
their bound states to conduction states). The material bandgap describes the energy 
necessary to transition a charge carrier from the valence band to the conduction band. 
The change in charge carrier state changes the electrical properties of the material. These 
electrical property variations are measured to determine the amount of incident optical 
power. Thermal detectors absorb energy over a broad band of wavelengths. The energy 
absorbed by a detector causes the temperature of the material to increase. Thermal de- 
tector materials have at least one inherent electrical property that changes with tempera- 
ture. This temperature-related property is measured electrically to determine the power 
on the detector. Figure 8.2 shows the detectors described in this chapter. 

Photon detectors include photoconductors, photovoltaic (PV), and photoemis- 
sive detectors. The photoconductive detector is constructed of semiconductor ma- 
terial that converts absorbed photons into free-charge carriers. The change in free 
carriers varies the conductivity (and resistance) of the detector. A simple circuit 
provides a bias current that reflects the change in conductivity. 
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Figure 8.1 Detector and scanner components of the system. 

The PV detector absorbs photons at a P-N junction. Hole-electron pairs are gen- 
erated that alter the junction voltage. The change in voltage describes the amount 
of optical power on the detector. The photovoltaic detector does not require any 
external bias voltage. The inherent voltage of the P-N junction changes without bias 
and can be read out directly. Like photoconductors, the PV detector has spectral 
characteristics that are derived from the material’s molecular energy levels. 

Photoemissive devices are different from photoconductors and PV detectors in that 
an electron physically leaves the detection material when a photon is absorbed. Usually 
placed in a vacuum tube with high voltage, a photocathode absorbs the photon and 
the energy absorbed is enough (higher than the electron work function) to release the 
electron in the vacuum chamber. The voltage potential moves it toward the anode. Once 
electrons reach the anode, they are measured as a current that reflects the optical flux on 
the photocathode. 
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Figure 8.2 Types of detectors. 
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Thermal detectors [3] include bolometers and pyroelectric detectors. Bolo- 
meters are sometimes called thermistors, because the material provides a 
resistance that changes with temperature. Semiconductors are used with high- 
temperature coefficients of resistance. The material is usually a long, narrow 
strip of material coated with highly absorbent coating. The electrical resistance 
of the strip is measured with a bias current to determine the amount of absorbed 
radiation. 

Pyroelectric detectors used to be the more common thermal detectors, but the 
past decade has seen wide proliferation of microbolometer arrays. The pyroelectric 
detector is a ferroelectric material between two electrodes. The material exhibits a 
change in polarization with temperature. It can be thought of as a capacitor whose 
capacitance is temperature sensitive. As with any capacitor, measurement requires 
an alternating current signal, so most pyroelectric detectors are chopped to vary the 
incident flux. 

In this chapter, we discuss each of the photon and thermal detectors mentioned 
above. The list is not exhaustive, but it does contain most of the commonly speci- 
fied detectors. 


8.2 Photon Detectors 

Photon detectors generate free-charge carriers through the absorption of photons. 
The absorption occurs without any significant increase in the detector tempera- 
ture [4], Detection occurs by a direct interaction of the photon with the atomic 
lattice of the material. Material parameters that can be changed by the interaction 
are resistance, inductance, voltage, and current. The concepts presented here apply 
to detectors that sense wavelengths from 0.2 to 1,000 pm. 

A variety of bandgaps (and corresponding wavelength sensitivities) can be 
achieved with the selection of materials. Recall that E = b rj, where v = c/2, b is 
Planck’s constant, and c is the speed of light. The wavelength of a photon has to 
be short enough so that the photon energy exceeds a material’s bandgap energy 
level for absorption. Intrinsic detectors are those that are constructed from 
semiconductor crystals with no introduced impurities or lattice defects [5]. 
Extrinsic detectors have impurities introduced to change the effective bandgap 
energy. 

Cryogenic cooling (with closed-cycle coolers or liquid nitrogen) is typically 
required for infrared photon detectors to reduce dark-current generated electron 
noise. The reduction in temperature reduces the level of dark-current noise to below 
that of a photon-generated signal. Photon detector responsivity is sometimes char- 
acterized by a quantum efficiency that describes the number of electron transitions 
per absorbed photon. Intrinsic detectors have quantum efficiencies of around 60%. 
Typical quantum efficiencies for photoconductors range from 30% to 60%. Photo- 
voltaic and photoemissive detectors have quantum efficiencies of around 60% and 
10%, respectively. 

The detection mechanisms for the three most common types of photon detec- 
tors are covered in this chapter. The following sections describe photoconductive, 
photovoltaic, and photoemissive detectors. 
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Photoconductors 

Photoconductors sense optical power with a change in conductance (or inverse resis- 
tance). Longer wavelengths can be detected by doping a pure material with impurities, 
giving an extrinsic detector. The energy gap transition for an intrinsic detector is depicted 
in Figure 8.3(a). An extrinsic bandgap is shown in Figure 8.3(b). A P-type extrinsic detec- 
tor decreases the conduction band energy level, and an N-type extrinsic detector raises 
the valence band energy level. The result is a smaller bandgap material that can detect 
longer wavelengths. Quantum efficiencies are lower (around 30%) for extrinsic detec- 
tors because the dopant is less abundant than the host material. 

For photoconductors, an increase in the incident optical power increases the 
number of free-charge carriers, so the effective resistance of the detector decreases. 
The differential charge provided by the impinging photons is given by [1] 


dq = E p rj q wt q eld [C] (8.1) 

where E p is the incident irradiance in photons per second per square centimeter, w 
is the detector width in centimeters, is the detector length in centimeters, q q is the 
quantum efficiency, t q is the charge carrier mean lifetime in seconds, and e is the 
charge on an electron (1.602 x 10“ 19 C). Figure 8.4 shows a typical photoconductor. 

The photo-induced current is related to the transit time of the charge carrier 
across the detector length Q, where the transit time is estimated to be dt = (Q) 2 / 
(/uV bids ) , where V i nas is the bias voltage across the detector and // is the carrier mobil- 
ity in cm 2 /(V-s). Now the photo-induced current is 

i s = [A] ( 8 . 2) 

Id 
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Figure 8.3 (a) Intrinsic and (b) extrinsic detection. 
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Figure 8.4 Photoconductive detector. 


The photo-induced change in resistance is the bias voltage divided by the photo- 
induced current: 


AK S = ld [Q] (8-3) 

E p rj q ivt q en 

Finally, a photo-induced conductivity can be found using the conductivity-resistance 
relationship: . 

A R S = a ld , [Q] 

Ao s wd ^ 

where Acr s is the photo-induced conductivity of the resistor. 

Example 8 . 7 

An indium antimonide photoconductor detector is 100 pm long and 50 pm wide. 
Its quantum efficiency is 0.45 and its mean carrier lifetime is 5 x 10“ 7 seconds. Its 
mobility is 3 x 10 4 cm 2 /(V-s). Determine the detector’s change in resistance for an in- 
band incident irradiance of 3 x 10 17 photon/(s-cm 2 ). The solution is given by (8.3): 


ATT = 


( 0 . 01 ) 


(3 x 10 17 )(0.45)(0.005)(5 x KT 7 )(l.602 x 10" 19 )(3 x 10 4 ) 


- 6.2kD 


The conductivity is found, using (8.4), to be 0.064 S/cm. 


Photovoltaic Detectors 

Photovoltaic detectors are constructed with the formation of a P-N type junction 
in a semiconductor. The P-N junction has an inherently generated voltage and does 
not require a bias voltage or current. A typical photovoltaic detector energy dia- 
gram is shown in Figure 8.5. 

The photons are absorbed at the junction of the P- and N-type materials, an 
area called the depletion region. The junction is the same as a diode with the added 
effect that voltage is generated with illumination. The energy diagrams of Figure 
8.5 show the diode in the dark and illuminated states. The voltage in the dark state 
is related to the differences in conduction (and corresponding valence) energy levels 
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Figure 8.5 Photovoltaic energy diagram. 

for the P- and N-type materials across the depletion region. Pinson [1] provides the 
following voltage description. The voltage is given by 

V h = kT In Un [V] (8.5) 

e n p 

where k is Boltzmann’s constant (1.38 x 10 -23 J/K or 8.62 x 10 -5 eV/K), T is the junction 
temperature in kelvin, e is the charge on an electron, and n n and n p are the free-electron 
densities in the N- and P-type materials, respectively. The Fermi level shown describes 
the energy at which 50% of the energy levels are likely to be occupied by electrons. This 
energy level applies when no excess carriers are generated by optical excitation. Quasi- 
Fermi levels apply for the optically excited state, where these levels describe how far the 
electron and hole populations have deviated from the equilibrium values. The open- 
circuit voltage is proportional to the difference in these energy levels. 

The voltage across the junction when excess electron-hole pairs are generated 
can be described by the changes in the electron and hole populations, 8n n and 5n p . 
The junction voltage becomes 


kT , n n + 8n n 

V b = In — 

e n p + on p 


[V] 


( 8 . 6 ) 


The changes in the number of excess electron-hole pairs can be approximated by 


— 8n^ — 




[electron/m 3 


(8.7) 


where d is the detector depth and t n is the carrier lifetime. A differential incident 
photon irradiance gives a differential voltage of 
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If the number of excess electron-hole pairs generated by the irradiance can be as- 
sumed to be small compared with n n , then 

dVb ^ kTn q t„(n„ + n p ) (8.9) 

dE s edn n n p 

Pinson states that this differential quantity is a constant that relates the photo- 
induced voltage to the incident irradiance. The current-voltage characteristics of 
photovoltaic detectors are very similar to those of a diode. Because of this similar- 
ity, photovoltaic detectors are sometimes referred to as photodiodes. Photovoltaic 
detectors offer several advantages over photoconductive detectors including better 
responsivity, simpler biasing, and a better theoretical SNR. 

The photovoltaic detector is normally operated in the open-circuit mode, where 
the photo-induced voltage is measured directly. This mode has SNR advantages 
over a system that requires external amplification. However, the detector can be 
operated in the reverse-bias direction, known as the photoconductive mode. The 
electric field strength and the depletion region width are increased. Advantages are 
higher speed, lower capacitance, and better linearity. The disadvantage is that dark 
currents are greater. 

The avalanche photodiode (APD) [6] is a specialized photovoltaic detector that 
is operated in the photoconductive mode. Large reverse-bias voltages are applied to 
the P-N junction. This causes some of the electrons passing through the large elec- 
tric field to gain added energy so that additional electron-hole pairs are generated. 
This process is known as impact ionization. If the newly created electron-hole pairs 
attain sufficiently high energy levels, they create more electron-hole pairs. This pro- 
cess is known as avalanche multiplication and is the means for large internal gains. 
Typical internal gains are from 50 to 500. 


Photoemissive Detectors 

Photoemissive detectors release electrons from the photosensitive surface during the 
detection process. The incident photon of energy hv provides the energy necessary 
to release an electron from the surface. The process is shown in Figure 8.6. 

The photon enters a glass envelope that houses the photocathode and anode. 
Usually the envelope comprises a vacuum tube where conductive material deposited 
on the glass surface acts as the cathode. The photon energy is absorbed, producing a 
free electron that is accelerated to the anode through the vacuum. Only electrons that 
have sufficient energy to overcome the work function of the photocathode material 
result in released electrons. The electrons are collected at the anode and the corre- 
sponding current is measured to determine the amount of light on the photocathode. 
Photocathodes are designed with high optical absorption and small work functions. 
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Figure 8.6 Photoemissive detection. 

The photomultiplier tube (PMT) is a special case of the photoemissive detector. 
The PMT is used when large gains are required to sense very low light levels. The PMT 
consists of a photocathode, electron multipliers (dynodes), a collection anode, and an 
evacuated glass or metal envelope. The photomultiplier is shown in Figure 8.7. 

An electron is released from the photocathode and is accelerated to the first 
dynode. The electron strikes the first dynode with enough energy to release a num- 
ber of electrons that are accelerated to the next dynode. This multiplication occurs 
through a number of dynodes resulting in a large number of electrons collected on 
the anode. The gain of a PMT is estimated by 

G = x" ( 8 - 10 ) 

where G is the current gain, x is the secondary emission ratio for dynodes, and n 
is the number of dynodes. A nine-stage PMT with a secondary emission ratio of 8 
gives a gain of around 10 7 . This large gain and low noise make the PMT an attrac- 
tive detector for many applications. 

8.3 Thermal Detectors 

For thermal detectors, the detector signal is related to the temperature of the detec- 
tor material, which is altered because of incident radiation. These detectors typically 



Figure 8.7 Photomultiplier. 
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operate at room (ambient) temperature and do not require cryogenic cooling. The 
change in temperature produces one of three electrical property changes in the de- 
tector material: resistance, voltage, or capacitance. Thermal detectors are grouped 
by the type of electrical property change. 

In the past, thermal detectors have been characterized by their slow response 
time. Significant developments in recent years, however, have made these detectors 
viable candidates for many applications. Thermal detectors today exhibit many 
excellent characteristics, including quick response time, low noise, and linear op- 
eration. Although the sensitivity of thermal detectors has improved dramatically 
in recent years, they are still behind the performance of photon detectors. In this 
section, we discuss two common types of thermal detectors for imaging sensors: the 
bolometer and pyroelectric detector. 


Bolometers 

Bolometer detection is derived from a change in the resistance of the detector mate- 
rial. A simple bolometer detector consists of a thin, blackened metal or semiconduc- 
tor filament, as shown in Figure 8.8. 

The change in the bolometer resistance due to incident radiation is given by [7] 

A R b = R 0 aAT [£2] (8.11) 

where AT is the change in temperature of the filament, R a is the strip resistance 
when AT = 0, and a is the temperature coefficient of resistance. The temperature 
coefficient is positive for metals and negative for semiconductors. In the absence 
of incident radiation, there are changes in the detector from conduction from the 
surrounding environment. The changes are statistical in nature and contribute to 
detector noise. For this reason, the detector is isolated from thelocal environment to 
help ensure that signals are a result only of incident radiation. Isolation is achieved 
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Figure 8.8 Bolometer configuration. 
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through special manufacturing techniques and by placing the bolometric detector 
in a vacuum. 

The incremental temperature difference is defined by 


AT = 


AO 


K 2 + (infcCj) 


1/2 


[K] 


( 8 . 12 ) 


where AO is the absorbed radiant power in watts, K is the heat transfer coefficient 
in Watts per Kelvin, f c is the chopping signal frequency in Hertz (if the detector is 
chopped), and C T is the heat capacity of strip in joules per Kelvin. 

The voltage responsivity is the ratio of the change in voltage with respect to the 
change in input radiation: 


r=a^ 

eAO 


iR 0 a e 

K 2 + {2nf c C T f 


[V/W] 


(8.13) 


where e is the detector material emissivity. At low frequencies, f c « \Hn (C T /K), 
(8.13) can be simplified to 


r= iRoO£ [V/W] ( 8 .1 4 ) 

K 

Example 8.2 

Calculate the responsivity for a metal bolometer at low frequencies given the fol- 
lowing parameters: 


i = 15 mA 
K = 5 x 1CH (W/K) 

R 0 = 50 Q, 
a = 0.01/K 
e=0.9 

Inserting the values into (8.14), R is determined to be: 

R = 7 — v * J = 1.35 [V/W] (8.15) 

(5x10~ 4 W/KJ 


Pyroelectric Detectors 

Pyroelectric detectors have a change in surface charge with a change in temperature. 
This pyroelectric effect, as it is called, produces a current that is proportional to the 
change in temperature: 


ip 


= Pt Ad 


dT 

dt 


[A] 


(8.16) 
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where p T (C-cm _2 -K _1 ) is the pyroelectric coefficient at the temperature T Kelvin, A d 
is the surface area of the detector in square centimeters, and dT/dt is the time rate of 
temperature change. When a constant radiation is applied to the detector, no current 
can be sensed. A chopper must be used with the detector in order to provide changing 
temperatures that produce a current to sense a constant signal. Pyroelectric detectors are 
in essence capacitors. The responsivity for a pyroelectric detector is similar to that of the 
bolometer and is given by 


R = 


A V s 

£A® 


4 nepA d f c 
K 2 + (2nf c C T ) 2 


[VAX 2 ] 


(8.17) 


where p is the pyroelectric coefficient, A d is the detector area, and f c is the chopping 
frequency. 

Pyroelectric materials are ferroelectric crystals that show spontaneous changes in 
polarization along one axis. Two example materials used for this kind of detector are 
PZT (doped lead zirconate titanate) and BST (barium strontium titanate) [8]. The po- 
larization of these materials varies with the temperature and is characterized by the py- 
roelectric coefficient. This family of thermal detectors is characterized by fast response 
times across a broad spectrum. With the success of microbolometers in the past 10 years, 
it is becoming less common to see pyroelectric detectors in infrared systems. 


8.4 Charge-Coupled Devices 

The charged-coupled device (CCD) [9-11] has become a very familiar term due to 
the popularity of handheld video cameras operating in the visible band, although 
there are also infrared CCDs (IRCCDs). The term charged-coupled device does not 
refer to a specific detector type but rather a detector readout architecture. The basic 
concept of charge coupling is that once the photo-generated charge is collected in 
potential wells, they are selectively transferred or read out of each detector location 
in a serial process. CCDs are typically metal-oxide structure (MOS) devices. The 
basic structure for these gates is shown in Figure 8.9. 



Figure 8.9 Metal-oxide structure. 
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When a positive voltage is applied, Vg, between the top metal electrode and 
the substrate, the majority carriers (holes) are moved from the oxide layer creating 
a depletion region at the interface. If a photon is absorbed into the region, then an 
electron-hole pair is produced. For the photon to be absorbed, its energy must be 
greater than that of the bandgap. 

The CCD is an analog shift register in which an entire sequence of charge 
packets can be shifted simultaneously along the surface of the chip by apply- 
ing clock voltages (Vg). The electric charge varies from one packet to the next. 
The sequence of charge packets is scanned as the packets move past an output 
electrode connected to an on-chip amplifier. To read out the charge packets, 
each component in the array is connected to sequential shift registers on the 
periphery. The packets are then clocked out of the shift registers by a clock that 
controls the time delay. 

As can be expected, the readout process is not perfect and, hence, a small 
amount of charge is lost with each transfer. This loss is quantified by the charge- 
transfer inefficiency rj ct . For a total of P charge transfers, the total fractional 
loss is given by a = 1 - (1 - rj ct ) T = Pi) ct . The typical charge inefficiency is on the 
order of 10“ 4 , and typical array sizes (i.e., charge transfers) are 1,000 x 1,000 
elements. 

8.5 Detector Responsivity 

The fundamental purpose of a detector is to convert an optical signal into an elec- 
trical current or voltage. The term responsivity is used to describe the amplitude of 
the electrical signal with respect to the incident flux. Responsivity is a function of 
wavelength and temporal frequency and can be determined by 

RU f) = Vout = Vout [V/WorV/L] (8.18) 

® incident E(&,f)Ad 

where V out is the detector output voltage, Q>i nc id en t ' s the incident flux in watts, E(T, f) 
is the incident irradiance in watts per square centimeter, and A d is the detector area 
in square centimeters. Current responsivity would have units of Amperes per Watt 
instead of volts per watt. A typical photon detector responsivity curve is shown in 
Figure 8.10. 

The responsivity is typically measured by the detector manufacturer and pro- 
vided as a specification or calibration document. The band-averaged responsivity 
over a spectral band [A ls T 2 ] is given by 

f h <S>(?i)R(X)dX 

R = [V/WorA/W] (8.19) 

\^(X)dX 

This value is used frequently in cases where the incident flux and the responsivity 
are not expected to vary significantly over the spectral band. For EO systems, the 
responsivity is given [10] frequently in terms of photometric units: 
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Figure 8.10 Responsivity curve. 
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( 8 . 20 ) 


where V(A) is the human eye’s photopic efficiency. There are 683 L/W at the peak 
visual efficiency. For EO systems that are closely matched to the human eye in 
spectral response, the use of photometric responsivity is reasonable. For systems 
with other-than-photopic spectral responses, however, large differences can be seen 
between actual voltages and those predicted by the photopic responsivity. 

Example 8. 3 

The irradiance on a detector at a wavelength of 10.6 pm is 100 x 10“ 6 W/cm 2 . The 
detector has a surface area of 5 cm 2 and the output voltage is 35 mV. Determine 
the detector’s responsivity. The solution is determined by calculating the power on 
the detector. It is equal to (100 x 10“ 6 )(5) = 5 x 10“ 4 W. The responsivity is then 
R = 0.35/5 x 10- 4 = 70 VAV. 

In a manner similar to that of responsivity, the flux response of infrared systems 
is typically characterized by the system intensity transfer function (SITF). The SITF 
is measured with a large square target against a uniform background as shown in 
Figure 8.11(a). 

The temperature difference between the target and the background (AT) is var- 
ied, and the corresponding output voltage is recorded. A typical SITF curve is shown 
in Figure 8.11(b). The SITF value is the slope of the curve in the linear region. This 
voltage-temperature relationship is important to determine the noise equivalent tem- 
perature difference (NETD) of the sensor. Given an rms noise voltage at the output 
of the sensor, the NETD is 


NETD ^Ynoise_ [c CorK ] 
SITF 


( 8 . 21 ) 
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The NETD is a sensitivity measure of infrared systems that describes noise in terms 
of source temperature variation. The definition and estimate of NETD are discussed 
later in this book. 


8.6 Detector Sensitivity 

The responsivity of a detector relates the signal level, in volts or amps, to the inci- 
dent flux on the detector. A large responsivity does not mean that the detector can 
be used to easily discern small optical signals. An SNR is required to determine 
whether the signal can be differentiated from the noise. Because a large responsivity 
may not correspond to a large SNR, the term sensitivity was developed to describe 
a detector’s SNR characteristics. The SNR at the output of a detector can be de- 
scribed [12] as 


— = —R [unitless] (8.22) 

N i n 

where R is the responsivity of the detector in amps per watt, ® is the flux on the 
detector in watts, and i n is the noise current in amps. If the SNR is set to 1 to deter- 
mine a noise equivalent incident power (NEP), we can rewrite (8.22) as 


NEP = & s ,N=i = UR [W] 


(8.23) 


If the responsivity is written in terms of volts per watt, then the NEP would be v n /R. 
NEP is a function of wavelength and of the optical signal frequency (modulated 
or chopped light). That is, R = R(2, f) and NEP = NEP(2, f). NEP is also a useful 
quantity in that it provides a noise equivalent flux on the detector so that we can 
determine the overall system SNR. This is assuming that we know the noise current 
or the noise voltage on the output of the detector. 
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A better figure of merit is D* (“dee star”) or normalized detectivity. The D* 
is also a function of wavelength and modulation frequency and can be written as 
follows: 



(8.24) 


where A tt is the detector area in square centimeters and Af is the noise equivalent band- 
width of the system that limits the detector output noise. When D* is specified, it is 
normalized to a 1-cm 2 area and a 1-biz noise equivalent bandwidth. With D*, a larger 



value corresponds to a higher sensitivity. The unit of , y/ is also known as a 


Jones. In addition, there is a blackbody D*, where the radiant power on the detector is 
that of a blackbody, so the D* is a broadband response that is a function of temperature 
and frequency D :: '(T, f). 

For photon detectors, spectral D* is an increasing function to a peak D* near the 
cutoff frequency. Figure 8.12 shows the typical spectral D*. The cutoff wavelength oc- 
curs when the incident wavelength does not exceed the material bandgap energy. The 
blackbody D * is the equivalent sensitivity of the detector over all of the blackbody emit- 
ted wavelengths. The blackbody D * is always less than the peak D* because the detector 
does not respond to the blackbody wavelengths beyond the detector cutoff frequency. 

One of the more common questions addressed by sensor designers and analysts 
involved with the use of detectors and SNR calculations is “Does my SNR increase 
or decrease with a larger or smaller detector?” Although this may seem like a simple 
question, the answer is, like many answers, “It depends.” We consider the solution 
as an exercise in detection of resolved and unresolved sources. 

Consider a simple sensor with a single lens and a single round detector as shown 
in Figure 8.13. The sensor is a large distance from the source, so that the image of 
the source is one focal length from the lens. Also, the atmospheric and optical trans- 
missions are assumed to be 1 (i.e., there are no losses). Resolved sources (sometimes 
called extended sources) are those that more than fill the detector’s instantaneous 
field of view (IFOV) as shown in Figure 8.13. Because the target is larger than the 
detector’s FOV, not all of the target’s emitted radiation that enters the sensor’s input 
aperture falls on the detector. Any radiation leaving the source that is outside the 
sensor’s FOV cannot fall on the detector. 


D*(i,f) “ 


Peak D* 
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Figure 8.12 Spectral D’ 
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Figure 8.13 Resolved source. 

The resolved-source example is one that is common in imaging systems because 
a large number of detectors (i.e., a detector array or scanned detector) are designed 
to image a single source. Therefore, the detectors may view only a small part of 
the entire target. The common problem seen in most applications for the resolved 
source is to determine the amount of the target flux impinging on the detector. We 
treat the sensor as a spectral instrument. The first source quantity considered, as 
usual, is the emittance of the source M(T, A). If the target is not a blackbody, then 
the emittance is given by e(X)M(T, X) where M(T, X) is the emittance of a blackbody 
at the temperature of the target. Assuming a Lambertian source, the radiance of the 
source is given by 


L(T,X)= £(m(T ’V [W/cm 2 -sr-pmj (8-25) 

n 

The radiance here applies to the entire source surface if the emissivity and tem- 
perature of the source are uniform over the source area. Only flux from within the 
source area corresponding to the sensor is seen by the detector. Therefore, an effec- 
tive intensity (as seen by the sensor) can be given for the area viewed by the detector. 
The area of the source seen by the detector is 

A _ tcR 2 [IFOV] 2 kR 2 [IFOV] 2 (8 .26) 

5 4 4 

where R is the range from the source to the sensor and is given in centimeters. Also, 
the small-angle approximation is used where the sine of the IFOV is equivalent to 
the angle itself when measured in radians. This is a reasonable approximation for 
angles of less than 5 deg. 

The equivalent intensity of the area seen by the sensor can now be calculated. 
The intensity is given by the source area multiplied by the radiance: 
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J(T,A) = L(T,A)A S 


e(X)M(T, X)R 2 [IFOV] 2 [W/sr ^ m] 


(8.27) 


This is only the intensity provided by the source area seen by the sensor. A sensor 
with a larger IFOV views a larger source area and, hence, sees a larger intensity. 
However, the intensity given radiates outward from the source over the entire hemi- 
sphere. Only the flux directed into the entrance aperture of the sensor is collected 
onto the detector. The intensity is converted into flux on the detector by multiply- 
ing the sensor’s solid angle by the intensity. The sensor’s solid angle (as seen by the 
source) is given by 

H =— Tsrl (8.28) 

^ sensor , _9 

4R 

The intensity for a flat source falls off with the cosine of the off-axis angle (see 
Chapter 5), so it is assumed that the diameter of the sensor’s entrance pupil is small 
compared with the range. Now, the flux into the sensor’s entrance pupil (and sub- 
sequently onto the detector) is 


? ? 

O (T,A) = J(T,A)Q 5ewsor = — [ F ° V e(A)M(T,A) [W/pm] ( 8 -29) 

16 

This is an important equation because the power on the detector is not a func- 
tion of range. With the assumptions given in this section, the equation shows that 
no change in flux is observed by moving the sensor closer to or farther from the 
target. The only significant changes in flux from geometric considerations are due 
to the diameter of the sensor’s entrance aperture and the instrument’s IFOV. For a 
rectangular FOV, the process is the same with the exception that the source area is 
calculated for rectangular area. The rest of the above procedure applies. 

Broadband instruments collect flux over some band of wavelengths. To com- 
pute this broadband flux, (8.29) is integrated over wavelength: 

® = nD IFOV e(A)M(T, A) dl [W] (8-30) 

16 -Hi 

Because detector output voltage (or current) can ideally be considered directly pro- 
portional to flux on the detector, we can measure this quantity directly. The output 
voltage of a detector is determined by placing the detector responsivity inside the 
integral of (8.30). 

The NEP for the detector is estimated by 

NEP(A) = ^5^ [W] (8.31) 

D * (A) 

where the detector frequency is operating in a flat response region. The SNR can 
now be determined for a waveband: 
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_®_ = 7tD IFOV_ C A2 £(A)M(T,A)D*(A) dX [unitless] (8.32) 

NEP 16yjAdAf J V 

Finally, we can simplify (8.32) by providing the detector area as n{d^ 2 l 4 and set- 
ting IFOV to dfidf. In both cases, dj et is the linear diameter (in centimeters) of the 
detector. Now the SNR becomes 


J)_ = rh , [unitless] (8.33) 

NEP 8f 2 yjAf J V 

A number of qualitative relationships are brought to the forefront by (8.33). Some gen- 
eral rules that describe the SNR of a detector viewing a resolved source are as follows: 

. A small focal length and large optics diameter is desired (a small /-number). 
This relationship gives a squared (very strong) improvement in SNR. 

. A larger detector diameter (or root of the area) gives a larger SNR, but poorer 
spatial resolution. 

• A larger detectivity is desired (directly related). 

. A smaller bandwidth is desired (related by the root). A small bandwidth 
means a longer photon integration time or longer dwell time. 

Optimization of these parameters yields a system that can see very small changes 
in source exitance. 

When the background photon flux is much larger than the signal flux and photon 
noise is the dominant noise source, we have the case of background limited infrared 
photodetection (BLIP). This is the case where the background (nonsource) light on the 
detector is larger than the signal flux. For terrestrial infrared systems, this case is com- 
mon. The background objects including ground, ocean, and sky path radiance are that 
of 300K objects. These take up the majority of the FOV. The targets, or sources of inter- 
est, in the FOV are small and the temperatures (and corresponding emissions) are similar 
to that of the backgrounds such that the overall differential flux contributions are small. 
This situation corresponds to the unresolved source case. 

We now consider the case where the source is unresolved (i.e., the source is smaller 
than the IFOV). For sources that do not fill the sensor’s IFOV, the analysis is very simi- 
lar to that of the previous analysis. The exception here is that the source emittance is 
only considered over the size of the source for the signal calculation. The D :: ' is given 
to be BLIP where the D * is considered to be viewing objects that are around 300K. 
Most ground-based sensors can be considered BLIP as terrestrial objects are close to the 
temperature at which most D :: ' are specified. This is the same D* that was given in the 
resolved case, assuming that the resolved source was at a typical terrestrial temperature. 
Consider the geometry of the unresolved target case in Figure 8.14. 

Small sources are typically specified by an intensity parameter. To obtain a 
better understanding of the radiometric configuration, however, we start with the 
exitance of the source. If the source is Lambertian, the source radiance is 

L(T,A)= [W/cm 2 -sr-pm] (8.34) 

n 
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Figure 8.14 Unresolved source. 

The intensity of the source is the radiance integrated over the source area. For a 
uniform radiance source: 

I(T,X) = L(T,X)A S = g W M ( T ^) A s [W/sr-pm] (8.35) 

n 

To determine the amount of flux on the detector, the sensor’s solid angle (as seen by 
the source) is required: 


= ^2 [sr] (8-36) 

4 K 

Again assume that the diameter of the sensor’s entrance pupil is small compared 
with the range. The flux on the detector is now 

0(T,X) - I(T,h)Cl s = £(A)M( ^ )AiD2 l W/ b m J (8-37) 

Note the flux dependence on range. The broadband flux is calculated by integrating 
the previous equation over wavelength: 

<t>(T,X)= As ^ tf 2 £(X)M(T,X)dX [W] (8.38) 

4 R 


where, again, this value can be measured directly because the detector output volt- 
age is proportional to input flux. 

Using (8.31) for detector background-limited noise, the SNR becomes 


NEP 


e(X)M(T,X)D*(X) dX 

4R-^AdAf 


(8.39) 
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Where the source is smaller than the sensor FOV, the guidelines for SNR are as 
follows: 

• A decrease in range gives a squared improvement. 

• A larger optics diameter is desired and gives a squared improvement. 

• A larger detectivity is desired and is related directly. 

. A smaller detector is desired and gives a root improvement. 

. A small bandwidth is desired and gives a root improvement. 

A BLIP scenario assumes that the target signal is small compared with the background 
signal. The background signal limits the detection of the signal through the specifica- 
tion of D *, where D* is usually given for 300K backgrounds. If the background is 
cooler, D* becomes higher, and if the background is hotter, D* becomes lower. In 
some space applications where a small signal is discerned from backgrounds that are 
extremely cold, the D * can be extremely high. If a detector is viewing a small target 
inside a furnace, where the background is high in temperature, then the D* can be 
very low. BLIP conditions are usually satisfied in most tactical scenarios and many 
strategic scenarios. Images with the ground, ocean, and horizontal atmospheric back- 
grounds provide a large majority of BLIP conditions. However, space and vertical 
atmospheric backgrounds are cold and are characterized by different conditions. 

The resolved SNR and the unresolved SNR can be compared directly if BLIP 
conditions are met. This would mean that the source temperature for the resolved 
case would be around 300K. For the unresolved case, the background is also near 
300K. We also assume that the target signal is not too far from 300K, so that the 
D :: ' does not vary significantly. It is worthwhile to evaluate the SNR as a function of 
detector size to determine the optimal SNR configuration of a sensor. We provide 
this comparison through the following example. 

Example 8.4 

A round object at 310K is positioned in front of a 300K background. The source 
is 10 m in diameter at a range of 100 m. A round detector is operating in a 9- to 

cm - Hz 1/2 

10-p.m band, where the D* is considered to be a constant 1 x 10 10 ^ for 

BLIP conditions. The D * can be considered constant over this band and is ap- 
proximately the same for the 310K and 300K conditions. The signal is chopped 
with blades at 300K so that no differential signal is seen when the detector views 
the background. Assume that the emissivities of the blades, background, and sig- 
nal are 1 (i.e., no losses). The noise equivalent bandwidth is 1,000 Hz. The op- 
tical system has a 10-cm entrance aperture diameter and a 20-cm focal length. 
Assume that the optical transmissions of the atmosphere and the sensor are 1. De- 
termine the optimal round detector size for the largest SNR along with an estimate 
of the SNR. 

The solution is provided by using (8.39) for the unresolved case with band- 
averaged values for D*, emissivity, and differential emittance: 

® A S D 2 . . * 

= — =eAMD 

NEP 4R 1 y jA d Af 
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Equation (8.33) is used for the resolved case with the same band-averaged 
assumptions: 

° = ^ Dld pL £ AMD* 

NEP 8 f optics fef 

The differential emittance can be found using the blackbody equation within 
the 9- to 10-pm band for a source of 300K and a source of 310K. The corre- 
sponding emittances are 3.119 and 3.672 mW/cm 2 , respectively, giving a differ- 
ential emittance of 0.553 mW/cm 2 . If all of the above parameters are placed in 
the above equations and the detector size is varied, the resulting plot is shown 
in Figure 8.15. 

With a small detector size, the source is resolved so that the signal grows with 
an increase in detector diameter. Once the detector diameter reaches the angular 
subtense of the source, the SNR is at a peak. The source subtends an angle of 5.7 
deg that is matched by a 2-cm detector diameter at a focal length of 20 cm. At this 
detector diameter, the SNR is just under 20,000. As the detector size becomes larger, 
the source becomes unresolved. The source power decreases with the source area 
where the noise decreases with the root of the source area, so the SNR decreases. 
An important SNR lesson in this example is that a detector’s SNR is at a maximum 
when the detector is matched to view the source area. 


8.7 Detector Angular Subtense 

While the SNR is maximum when a detector is matched to a source, a single detec- 
tor sample of a source does not provide an image of the source. That is, a single 
radiometric sample of the source exitance cannot be mapped into a reasonable spa- 
tial depiction of a target. A large number of detector samples is desired across the 



Figure 8.15 SNR as a function of detector diameter. 
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source so that a high-resolution picture can be constructed of the source exitance. 
The detector angular subtense (DAS) was developed to describe the resolution limi- 
tations of the detector size. For a square detector, there are two DASs: a horizontal 
DAS and a vertical DAS. Figure 8.16 shows that the DAS is the detector width or 
height divided by the focal length. 

For the horizontal DAS of a square detector, the DAS is the detector width di- 
vided by the effective focal length of the optics: 


a 



[rads] 


(8.40) 


and the vertical DAS is the detector height divided by the effective focal length: 


fi = — [rads] (8.41) 

The horizontal and vertical DASs are usually specified in milliradians; the quantities 
described in (8.40) and (8.41) must therefore be multiplied by 1,000. The DAS describes 
the very best resolution that can be achieved by an EO or DR system due to the detector 
size limitations. Two point sources of light separated by 0.1 mrad cannot be resolved as 
two sources if a system has a focal plane array with DASs of 0.25 by 0.25 mrad. 


Example 8.5 

Two stars are separated by 2 mrad and are imaged by an EO sensor with a CCD detector 
array. The CCD array has rectangular detectors that are 35 pm in width and 50 pm in 
height with 100% fill factor (this means that the detectors are placed side by side with 
no gaps between detectors). The sensor has a focal length of 20 cm. Given that the sen- 
sor resolution is detector limited (the optical blur diameter is smaller than the detector), 
determine whether the two stars can be discriminated. The solution is determined simply 
by taking the DAS and comparing it with the star separation. The horizontal DAS is 
a- (35 x 10“ 6 m/20 x 10“ 2 m) x 1,000 = 0.175 mrad and the vertical DAS is (50 x 
10 _6 m/20 x 10 _2 m) x 1,000 = 0.25 mrad. With a 100% fill factor, the images of the stars 
would be separated by around 11 detectors in the horizontal direction or around 8 detec- 
tors in the vertical direction. Note also that the DAS for a circular detector is described 
only by the detector diameter divided by the effective focal length. 


Collecting optics 



Figure 8.16 Detector angular subtenses. 
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The IFOV of a detector is sometimes confused with DAS, but Holst [10] de- 
scribes the IFOV as the solid angle (in steradians) subtended by a detector. In the 
tradition of other solid angles, the IFOV would be defined as the detector area 
divided by the square of the effective focal length. It is quite common to see IFOV 
described in the same manner as the DAS, however, the IFOV is given as both DASs 
in milliradians. Both conventions are used throughout this book. 

8.8 Scanning Configurations and Implementations 

Although scanning systems are still being fielded as the primary sensor used by the U.S. 
Army, they are quickly becoming the minority in the other services. They will eventu- 
ally become the minority sensor in the U.S. Army with the introduction of the third- 
generation FLIR, a staring dual-band MW/LW sensor. Scanning systems will continue 
to provide an advantage for some cases of large area coverage sensors. In these systems, 
multiple locations on the ground are shared with one detector (through scanning) where 
a good SNR is maintained. We cover scanning detectors here for completeness. 

A scan mechanism is required for sensor systems that have either a single element or a 
linear detector array in order to move the image formed by the optics across the detectors. 
In this way, the detectors are distributed evenly over the image so that the image can be 
spatially represented. A scanner is not required for sensor systems that have large two- 
dimensional arrays. When infrared sensors were first developed and built in the 1970s and 
1980s, the detector semiconductor manufacturing technology was not mature enough to 
build large-format arrays. Therefore, various scanning approaches were derived to allow 
either single element or linear array detectors to be scanned to form an image. Since that 
time, the detector technology has matured significantly. With respect to their detector ar- 
ray configurations, imaging sensor systems can be broadly grouped into two categories: 
scanning and staring. Scanning systems can be further subdivided into serial and parallel 
systems. Table 8.1 summarizes the array configurations and scanning types. 

Staring systems, as the name implies, involve a system approach in which the 
image plane area is filled with detectors that have been distributed onto a single sub- 
strate. With this approach, no scanning is required, although there is usually some 
type of periodic shuttering for gain-and-level correction. Staring array systems of- 
fer the potential of having a much higher sensitivity than scanning systems because 
they have much longer integration times. In the SNR calculation of (8.33), the tem- 
poral frequency is replaced with (HlT int ), where T lnt is the detector integration time, 
for these systems. The higher sensitivity does come at the price of lower resolution 
because the detector elements have spacing limitations in both the horizontal and 
vertical directions. Note that a relatively new technique known as microscanning 
helps to circumvent this problem. Microscanning is a technique, whereby the line- 
of-sight is stepped or dithered to increase the effective spatial sampling frequency. 


Table 8.1 Detector/Scanning Configurations 


Configuration 

Single Element 

Linear Array 

2D Array 

Serial scan 

X 

X 


Parallel scan 


X 

X 

Staring 



X 
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For serial-scan systems, a scan mechanism is required to move the scene over a linear 
array of one or more fixed detector elements. The elements are aligned horizontally and 
scanned sequentially in a 2D rectilinear raster pattern to form an image, as shown in 
Figure 8.17. This type of system requires a two-axis scanner to produce an image. One 
variation of the scanning pattern shown is to have a number of adjacent detectors in the 
active or in-scan direction to help increase the SNR. The number of adjacent detectors is 
defined as the number of time-delay-integration (TDI) detectors, N tdi . 

One line corresponds to the detector output for a single active scan across the image 
(shown in Figure 8.17). The line direction, or in-scan direction, which is the direction of 
highest speed (15,750 lines per second for the U.S. RS170 standard 525-line format), is 
usually the horizontal direction. The cross- or vertical-scan direction is slower (60 fields 
per second for U.S. RS170 standard 525-line format). Sometimes the detector-line rate 
and number of lines do not correspond to the RS170 television standard, so a special 
display or a reformatter is required to interpolate the line information. Many older sys- 
tems use this approach. Newer systems use high-definition television (HDTV) format, 
however, these systems are usually associated with staring arrays. 

The parallel-scan system consists of a linear array that is orthogonal to the cross- 
scan direction. This linear array has one or more columns of detectors, while the 
number of detectors in the vertical direction is sufficient to cover the desired FOV. 
Three primary types of parallel-scan configurations are shown in Figure 8.18. 

Figure 8.18(a) shows a linear array of N detector elements. The image formed by 
the optics is scanned horizontally across the linear array during which the detectors are 
sampled. At the end of the first scan, a slight tilt of the scanner in the vertical direction is 
applied and the image is scanned across the detector array in the opposite direction. This 
provides coverage in the region of the image plane, which was not covered with the first 
scan. Each scan forms a field and the two fields are combined to form a frame that repre- 
sents a complete image. The field rate for these types of systems is typically 60 Hz, which 
produces a frame rate of 30 Hz. This scan configuration is used in the common mod- 
ule (or first generation) FLIR, which was developed by the military. The second figure, 
Figure 8.18(b), is similar to Figure 8.18(a) with the addition of serial (horizontal-scan) 
TDI. TDI is when two or more detectors are sampled in the in-scan direction at the 
same positions, and the outputs of the detectors are added together. The noise adds in 



Figure 8.17 Two-dimensional serial (raster)-scan pattern. 
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Figure 8.18 Parallel-scan configurations: (a) bidirectional interlaced scan, (b) bidirectional inter- 
laced scan with TDI, and (c) unidirectional scan with TDI. 

rms fashion and the signal adds directly giving a \/ ^ id i improvement in SNR. The last 
configuration, Figure 8.18(c), includes a staggered array of detector elements along with 
TDI to allow the entire image plane to be covered with a single scan. In the detector 
array configuration, the increased number of detector elements in the vertical field of 
view (VFOV) gives redundant sample points. A second-generation FLIR is this type of 
system. 

Several associated parameters are used to describe scanning-type sensor systems. The 
scanner efficiency, denoted by ? 7 SC , is the ratio of the amount of time that the detectors 
actively sample the sensor’s FOV during one frame time t s for a given frame rate F r : 

Use = t s F r (8.42) 

where t s is in seconds, and F r is in frames per second. There are two primary reasons for 
the efficiencies being less than unity. The first is that the scanner traverses a distance larger 
than the horizontal field of view (i.e., dead space or radiometric reference scanning) and, 
second, the turnaround time of the scanner is significant because of the mass of the mir- 
ror. Typically, scanner efficiencies vary from as low as 50% to greater than 90%. 

Two other parameters are the number of samples per horizontal DAS and the num- 
ber of samples per vertical DAS. The number of samples per horizontal DAS is some- 
times called the serial scan ratio, N ss , and the number of samples per vertical DAS is 
sometimes called the overscan ratio N os . There are other definitions for the serial-scan 
ratio [13]; however, we use the nomenclature just given. These parameters have been 
called by other terms, such as the number of samples per horizontal IFOV and the num- 
ber of samples per vertical IFOV. Consider the detectors shown in Figure 8.19. 

An N ss of less than 1 shows that the detector sample is taken at positions that 
are farther apart than the horizontal DAS (or in linear dimensions, the separation 
of the detector samples is farther apart than the horizontal detector dimension 
in meters). The distance between samples in meters is sometimes called the pixel 
pitch. The sample spacing for N ss equal to 1 gives a sample distance in radians that 
is equal to the horizontal DAS. Finally, the N ss greater than 1 case gives a sample 
spacing that is less than the horizontal DAS, a. 

The overscan ratio, N os , of less than 1 means that the vertical sampling distance 
is farther apart than the vertical DAS. An N os equal to one gives a vertical sample 
spacing equal to the vertical detector angular subtense, and an N ss greater than 1 
gives a vertical sample spacing smaller than the vertical DAS, (3. 
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Figure 8.19 Serial-scan and overscan ratio. 
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The angular distance between samples is related to the serial-scan ratio and the 
overscan ratio along with the horizontal and vertical DASs. The horizontal angle 
between samples is given by 


~ a 

dh 

Nss 

[rad] 

(8.43) 

and in the vertical direction 

S - P 

V N os 

[rad] 

(8.44) 


For staring arrays, <S/ ; < a and S v < /i, so that N ss and N os are both less than or equal to 1 
unless microscanning is employed. A staring array where 8/, = a and S v = is considered 
a “100% fill factor” detector array. Microscanning takes the staring array and jitters it 
in a small pattern as shown in Figure 8.20, so that N ss and N os are greater than 1. 

The entire array traverses the microscan pattern shown to the right of the de- 
tector array in Figure 8.20. The detectors are sampled a number of times (typically 
four times) during this scan pattern, which lowers the effective sampling distance. 

Another important parameter is the detector dwell time t d . This is defined as the time 
required for a detector to scan over a single point. The detector dwell time is given by 

t d = a [sec] (8.45) 

v s 

where a is the in-scan detector angular subtense in milliradians and v s is the angular scan 
velocity in milliradians per second. For staring arrays, the dwell time is sometimes ap- 
proximated as 1/F r if the scan efficiency is nearly 1 (the frame transition time is the only 
nondetection period). Also, the bandwidth of the SNR equations given in this chapter is 
typically matched to the detector dwell time, so that Af ~ 1/(2 t d ). 
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Figure 8.20 Microscanning. 
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A wide variety of methodologies (hardware) implement the scanning approaches 
discussed above. Scanning systems include mechanical, acousto-optical, and holographic 
scanning techniques. The most widely used are mechanical because they are the most 
efficient and well developed. There are two basic types of mechanical scanners: parallel 
and converging beam devices. These types differ in terms of where the scanner is placed 
in the optical path. The parallel beam scanner is placed in front of the final image- 
forming lens, and the converging beam scanner is placed between the final lens and the 
image. Of the mechanical scanners, the two most common are the rotating reflective 
drum and oscillating mirror or galvanometric scanners shown in Figure 8.21. 

The rotating-drum scanner is ideal for systems that require a high constant 
velocity with which it can operate with very little loss in distortion of the imagery. 
These scanners are used primarily with parallel-beam systems because with a con- 
verging system, the oscillatory motion changes the focal point and hence causes 
severe distortion. The disadvantages of this scanner are cost and the inability to 
start and stop the scanner at a particular time and position. The galvanometric mir- 
ror oscillates periodically between two stops and can work with either parallel or 
convergent beams. This type of scanner is less expensive and more flexible than the 
drum scanners, but the oscillation becomes unstable near the field edges. 



Figure 8.21 Common mechanical scanners 
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8.9 Detector T ransfer Functions 

Whether a detector is scanned or staring, the detector integrates the incident flux 
over the spatial extent of the detector. That is, the output voltage of a detector can 
be determined by 

V — J A J J i(A,x,y)R(A,x,y) dx dy dA [V] (8.46) 

where i(A, x, y) is the incident image irradiance on the detector corresponding to 
the spatial image and R(A, x, y) is the detector responsivity. From here, we are in- 
vestigating the spatial transfer, so we drop the wavelength dependence where it is 
understood that we have the integrated flux for the output voltage. Consider the 
rectangular detector of Figure 8.22, centered at [x', y']. The detector integrates the 
incident image flux and the output voltage is sampled. A single-output value repre- 
sents the image flux integrated by the detector: 

o(x',y')= f a f a i(x,y) recti — — — , ^ ^ 1 dx dy (8-47) 

J-aJ-a v a b J 

resulting in a single voltage value located at [x', y']. Equation (8.47) is similar to a 
convolution where the output signal can be represented as 

o(x',y') = i(x,y ) * *rect^— ,^j|x = x',y = y' (8.48) 

where the substitution is performed only after the convolution is performed. The 
limitation on the single value can be accomplished by sampling. The evaluation at 
the single point is a single sample that can be obtained by the multiplication with 
<S(x -x',y- y') and then integrated (see the sifting property in Chapter 2). 

For a staring array, scanning detector, or scanning linear array, the detector 
integrates the incident flux and, for now, we assume that the output is sampled at 
certain locations. Consider the detector sampling geometry of Figure 8.23. 

The detector dimensions are a by b and are sampled at distances of c by d. The 
array size is limited by width w and height b. This geometry describes the majority 



Figure 8.22 Detector spatial integration. 
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Figure 8.23 Detector sampling geometry. 


of detector configurations including the scanned types mentioned in the previous 
section. The sampling distances c and d are simply a/N ss and b/N os , where the sam- 
pling distances can describe detector overlapping. The output from the sampled 
system is a set of discrete values that can be represented by 


o(x,y) = 


i(x,y)**—- red 
ab 


x y 
a ’ b 


cd 


comb 


x y 
c ’ d , 


1 ( x y 

' wh reCt \w'h 


(8.49) 


To understand the image transfer in linear system terms, we take the Fourier trans- 
form of (8.49): 

0(1;, ri) = |[/(<5,77) sinc(a^,brj)]**comb(c^,dri)^**sinc(w^,hri) (8.50) 

which describes many aspects of detector sampling and provides a good deal of guidance 
in system design. If we assume an infinite detector array (not limited by w and b), then the 
output spectrum is the image spectrum multiplied by a sine function and convolved with 
a comb. Figure 8.24 shows a representation of the spectrum in the horizontal direction. 

The sine function has a width of Ha to the first zeroes. It is generally assumed that 
the energy past the first zeroes is insignificant, but in reality it should be given consid- 
eration. If this function is convolved with the comb function as in Figure 8.24, over- 
lapping occurs (i.e., aliasing) if 1 la is larger than 1 /2c. Also, the figure shows the case 
where Ha is equal to He (this is the case where the samples are spaced at exactly the 
detector width or 100% fill factor) and significant aliasing occurs. The cross-hatched 
region shows the folded detector spectrum that corresponds to high spatial frequen- 
cies being represented as aliased lower frequency signals. This case corresponds to a 
nonmicroscanned staring array with spacings equal to the detector widths. To avoid 
or control aliasing and spurious responses, three characteristics can be exploited. 
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Figure 8.24 Detector output signal spectrum. 

The first characteristic that we discuss is the least likely to be controllable. If the 
input scene (input to the sensor) has a spatial frequency band limit that ensures the 
highest spatial frequencies are less than l/2c and 1/2 d in cycles per meter (note that 
c = N ss a and d = N os b for scanned systems) or less than N ss /a and N 0 J/3 in cycles 
per radian, very little aliasing occurs. This requires the scene viewed by the sensor 
to have negligible spatial frequencies above these requirements. For high-altitude 
surveillance sensors, this is extremely unlikely. For tactical close engagements, it is 
more likely. Closer objects have a lower spatial frequency content. 

One approach is to limit the input spatial frequencies by the optical design. This is 
to say that the optical MTF has cutoff frequency of d optlc JX that matches N s Ja or N 0 Jfi 
in cycles per milliradian. Optical blur is usually more damaging than aliasing in system 
performance involving human vision. Systems with automated processing such as au- 
tomatic target recognition or target tracking can be significantly impacted by aliasing. 
Finally, one approach is to oversample the detector output with at least two samples per 
DAS in both directions. This ensures that little aliasing and few spurious responses occur. 
In this situation, the limiting spatial frequencies are no longer NJa and (V 0 //j, they are 
the first zeroes of the sine function, 1 la and l//i. This design approach includes an over- 
sampled detector with an optical design that matches these spatial frequencies. Dithering 
or microscanning or super-resolution are ways to accomplish this level of sampling. 

With any of the three above requirements met, the transfer function of the de- 
tector can be approximated by 

Hdet(^,fl) = sinc(a^, /irj) (8-51) 

where the DASs are given in milliradians and £ and t] are given in cycles per mil- 
liradian. In using (8.51), be careful to meet aliasing requirements. This equation is 
commonly used with systems that inherently have significant aliasing, thus provid- 
ing poor results in the estimation of system performance. 
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It is difficult to ensure that nonaliasing requirements are met. For infrared staring 
arrays, and even for second-generation FLIRs, oversampling by a factor of 2 cannot be 
achieved so the sensor design results in limited aliasing. The reduction in input spectrum 
by the optics effectively reduces the resolution in the output image. Some aliasing can be 
tolerated and image quality is a trade-off between resolution and aliasing. 

Finally, we did not consider the last function in (8.50) — the window function, 
which describes the number of detector samples in the spatial array. Note that for a 
large array, the sine function width is small. The convolution of any function with 
a function of small width decreases the resolution of the function by only a small 
amount. Remember that convolution with the zero-width delta function yields the 
exact function. A staring array of 1,000 x 1,000 detectors, where the detector spac- 
ing is very close to the detector width, produces a sine function 1/1, 000th the width 
of the detector sine. The convolution of the output spectrum with the window sine 
results in very little resolution effect. With an array of four detectors by four detec- 
tors, the convolution could affect the resolution significantly. 


Example 8. 6 

A long-wave (assume a 1 0-um wavelength) infrared sensor has an entrance aperture 
diameter (entrance pupil) of 6 cm and a horizontal detector angular subtense of 0.1667 
mrad. The horizontal sampling frequency is 6 samples per milliradian. If the system im- 
ages a point source, determine the percent of horizontal aliasing of the signal. 

The solution can be determined by representing the point source as a delta 
function. Therefore, the input is i(x,y) = 8(x,y). This is a separable function so that 
i(x) = 8(x). The spectrum of the input is determined by the Fourier transform of the 
spatial input, so that 1(0 = 1. That is, the spectrum is uniform over all frequencies. 
The detector output signal is 


o(x) = 


i(x)*h optics (x)*—rect 

a 



comb 



where b Q p tics is the optics impulse response, — rect I — J is the detector impulse response, 
a is the horizontal DAS, and 8 X is the angular distance between samples. The only limit 
to the output spectrum of the detector is the optics MTF and the detector MTF, before 
detector sampling. In the frequency domain, the output spectrum is 


0(0 - [l(mTF optlcs (^MTF det &] * 8 X comb(8 x !;) 


The optics MTF is assumed to be diffraction limited and is plotted in Figure 8.25. 
The detector MTF is plotted in the same figure for the given detector angular sub- 
tense. The optics and detector MTFs are multiplied before the sampling function. 
The sampling is characterized by the comb function, where the comb spikes are 
located at the origin and then every 6 cycles per milliradian apart. If the detector 
output spectrum is greater than 3 cycles per milliradian apart (this is the spatial 
Nyquist rate associated with the system), the convolution of the detector output 
spectrum results in an aliased signal. The amount of aliased signal, for the image of 
the point source, is the shaded area shown. This area divided by the total area of 
the output spectrum is calculated to be around 9%. 
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Figure 8.25 Example sensor. 

We assume here that the atmospheric MTF is negligible. Because the sampling 
occurs after the optics MTF and the detector MTF (i.e., the sensor front end), the 
signal is aliased at this point in the system MTF cascade. The optical MTF, the de- 
tector MTF, and the sample spacing can be adjusted to reduce or eliminate aliasing. 
This is a common practice in sensor design, where the optics, detector, and sampling 
characteristics are matched to reduce aliasing while providing good image trans- 
fer. However, in many sensors, such as MWIR systems, aliasing is tolerated. The 
electronics, display, and human perception MTFs are performed after the scene is 
sampled and cannot eliminate the “in-band” aliasing. 


8.10 Infrared Detectors 

Research into infrared detection began more than 50 years ago before World War 
II, although few resources were devoted to this area because a significant amount 
of research funds was devoted to radar technology. While research continued over 
the years, it was not until the 1960s that the first FLIR sensors were developed 
and fielded. These earliest FLIRs were serial scanners. The technology continued 
to mature in the 1970s and 1980s, which resulted in the common module or first- 
generation FLIR. The sensors were based on linear mercury cadmium telluride 
(HgCdTe), often referred to as MCT, detector arrays that contained 60, 120, or 180 
elements. These detector arrays were characterized by low quantum efficiency, lim- 
ited dynamic range and sensitivity, single-band operation (8 to 12 pm), and were sen- 
sor noise limited. Even though second-generation FLIRs with scanned TDI detectors 
continue to be fielded, staring arrays have become the dominant detector in systems. 
The following paragraphs describe the current status of infrared detector materials. 

MCT is the highest performance infrared material currently available. It has the 
greatest investment and the largest production base for infrared materials. Setting the ra- 
tio of mercury to cadmium in the detector growth process allows the waveband to be ad- 
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justed from near infrared (1 to 2 jam) to long-wave infrared (8 to 12 jam or LWIR). MCT 
is typically cooled to 77K for operation in the MWIR (3 to 5 jam) and LWIR regions. 
Current research and development in MCT is aimed at raising the operating temperature 
while keeping dark current low for MWIR applications. MCT is also the primary mate- 
rial used for dual-band or multiband operation (covered in a later section). LWIR and 
MWIR detection on the same detector focal plane is sometimes called third-generation 
FLIR and can be fabricated using vapor phase or advanced liquid phase epitaxy. A pri- 
mary disadvantage of MCT is that the material is extremely difficult to produce with- 
out defects, which limits production yields and increases production costs (the impact 
is more dramatic on LWIR applications). Another disadvantage is that MCT requires 
either specialized or expensive substrates such as CdTe. Growth on alternate substrates 
such as silicon or GaAs has been successful but limited to MWIR applications. 

InSb or “Insbee” is a high-performance material that operates only in the 
MWIR. InSb came along in the early 1990s due to substantial investment from the 
aviation community. InSb is also operated at 77K and has high efficiency, low noise, 
and high operability (small number of bad or noisy detectors). InSb has led the 
push for realizing large-format detectors (discussed later in this chapter). InSb has 
a cutoff wavelength of 5 pm and cannot be used for LWIR applications. Also, InSb 
material does not lend itself to dual-band or multiband detector fabrication. 

A detector that is limited in production and applications is the quantum well 
infrared photoconductor (QWIP). These are grown from alternating layers of 
gallium arsenide compounds such as GaAs, AlGaAs, or InGaAs. Because QWIPs 
are grown using semiconductor materials with large commercial applications, the 
detectors can be grown in commercial foundries. They are grown using vapor phase 
epitaxy in alternating layers and it is possible to tune the waveband by alternating 
the materials and varying the layer thicknesses. QWIPS have historically had poor 
quantum efficiency (sometimes called conversion efficiency) and lower operating 
temperatures (65K). Because the LWIR region has plenty of photons, the primary 
application of QWIP detectors is in the LWIR. QWIPS have been fabricated for 
multiband, MWIR, and LWIR, but these detectors have limited performance. 

Type II strained layer superlattice (Til SLS) detectors have been proposed as high- 
performance photon detectors that can operate at higher temperatures than MCT 
and InSb. Til SLS has alternating layers of InAs and GaSb grown by molecular beam 
epitaxy (MBE). These semiconductor materials are also used in the commercial sector 
(like QWIPS), so a reduction in cost could be seen if these materials continue to im- 
prove. Til SLS has been shown to have high quantum efficiency, but currently these 
detectors suffer from very short minority carrier lifetimes so that the charge cannot 
be collected fast enough (before the charge is lost). These detectors have higher dark 
current so that their performance is currently not as good as that of MCT. Research 
and development continues on SLS to understand the lifetime issue and to improve 
the performance to near theoretical (background-limited performance). SLSs have 
been fabricated in the MWIR and in dual-band (MWIR/LWIR) regions. 

nBn detectors have also recently been proposed as high-performance photon 
detectors that allow high operating temperatures and low dark currents. nBn is 
short notation that refers to an n-type semiconductor material, then an undoped 
bandgap material barrier (for B), and then a thin n-type semiconductor layer. The 
barrier blocks the flow of majority carriers while allowing the flow of minority 
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carriers, resulting in less noise and higher operating temperature with the same or 
better performance than non-nBn structures. nBn can be implemented in a number 
of different materials with different spectral responses. The fabrication cost is low 
due to the simplicity of the material fabrication, making the material appropriate 
for low-cost, large-format arrays. nBn detectors have been fabricated using InAs 
for MWIR detectors. The current problem with nBn materials is that they have a 
4.2-jj.m wavelength cutoff, which limits MWIR performance. Ongoing research 
efforts are under way to increase the cutoff wavelength to 5.0 pm. 

The premier material for uncooled infrared detectors is vanadium oxide (VOx). 
Uncooled detectors are usually operated in the LWIR band to take advantage of the 
high-level infrared signals. VOx detectors are very tiny microbolometers where the 
material is suspended above a silicon readout circuit. The thickness of the material 
and its thermal isolation allows for a microbolometer’s good performance, although 
its performance is not as high as that of photon detectors. Disadvantages of uncooled 
detectors are the long thermal “time constants” (similar to detector integration time) 
and the required low /-number optics for reasonable SNR. The other uncooled detec- 
tor material is amorphous silicon, which provides not quite as high a performance (due 
to higher \lf noise) as VOx, but is used for commercial applications. VOx detectors are 
currently produced in 1,024 x 768 arrays with 17-pm pixel pitch. 


8.11 Electro-Optical Systems 

In the previous edition of this book, the CCD was the preferred detector for EO 
(ultraviolet through near infrared) applications up to a 1.1-pm wavelength. CCDs 
“shifted” charge through bins one stage at a time. When the CCD was used as a 
digital imager, the pixels were p-doped metal-oxide semiconductor (MOS) capaci- 
tors that were biased for image acquisition. The photon to electron transition oc- 
curred at the semiconductor-oxide interface. The CCD was used to read the charge 
out. The CCD replaced photoemissive tube devices. CCDs are still used in a number 
of applications where high-quality image data are required. 

CCD detectors come in three different formats: full frame, frame transfer, and inter- 
line. A full-frame detector is one in which the image area is always active so a mechanical 
shutter must be added to eliminate smearing while the image is read out. With frame 
transfer, the photosensitive area is quickly transferred to an area on the chip with an 
opaque cover and then the opaque area can be read out slowly while the active area is 
exposed again. Interline transfer has an interlace of photosensitive lines of detectors with 
lines that are masked. The active lines are shifted to the masked lines quickly and then 
the masked lines are read out slowly. The fill factor of these systems is at most 50%. The 
quantum efficiency of CCD detectors is around 70%. Cooling reduces the dark current 
of CCDs so that they can be used in lower lighting conditions. 

High-gain CCDs can be used in a number of very low light applications. An elec- 
tron multiplied CCD or EMCCD (L3 Vision or Impactron CCD) has gain registers 
inserted in the shift registers so that when the charge is read out, it is multiplied in 
gain stages. The gain is applied in shift stages in a similar manner to avalanche diodes 
and is gained through impact ionization. The gain is small (around a few percent) 
through each stage, but as the number of stages are high, the overall gain can be high. 
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Image intensified CCDs (IICCDs) have an image intensifier mounted in front of the 
CCD. The image intensifier is a photoemissive device that comprises a photocathode, 
a charge transfer plate, and a phosphorous screen. Light falling on the photocathode 
generates electrons that leave the cathode surface. The electrons traverse tiny holes 
in the charge transfer plate and as the electrons bounce off the sides of the tubes, the 
plate displaces more electrons in a photomultiplier manner. Very large gains are seen 
in the transfer plate tubes. The phosphor screen converts the electrons into photons, 
which are then absorbed by the CCD detectors. The IICCD can be shuttered with the 
control voltage to the cathode and can be used for range-gating applications. 

Fossum [14] stated that CCDs were likely to be replaced in the long term by ac- 
tive pixel sensors (APS) and sure enough, they have been. APSs are defined as detector 
arrays that have at least one transistor within the pixel unit cell. APS sensors eliminate 
the need for perfect charge transfer. That is, amplification occurs before the transfer of 
charge. Currently, the most common EO detector is the APS, which is sometimes called 
the CMOS detector since it is made with the complementary MOS process. The APS or 
CMOS pixel includes a photodetector and an active amplifier. These detectors are used 
widely in the commercial sector and significant progress in array size and pixel pitch has 
been seen in cell phones, webcams, digital cameras, and so forth. CMOS detector are 
faster than CCDs, consume less power, and require much less sophisticated fabrication 
facilities. CMOS detectors are now more widely used than CCDs in applications from 
high-end photography to mobile phone cameras. 

Cannon recently announced their 120-megapixel CMOS detector array, which is a 
13,280- x 9,184-pixel chip with a 2. 2 -pm pixel pitch [15]. The array can be read out at 
9.5 frames per second with an 8-bit dynamic range. A 10-bit version is under develop- 
ment. The company claimed that the detector array is currently the world’s highest reso- 
lution array at its size. Meanwhile, Pentax produces a 40-megapixel detector array that 
is used in their 645D camera, which sells for around $10,000 [16]. Finally, the Apple 
iPhone 4S and the forthcoming iPhone 5 have a standard 8-megapixel camera that will 
be around for at least a few years [17]. 

The pace of technology today yields many surprising developments in extremely 
short periods. EO systems have an added development thrust (over infrared systems) 
in that they are used widely in commercial and consumer applications. An example is 
the digital photographic camera, where the market continues to grow and the price of 
the system continues to decrease. These and many other EO systems, will continue to 
improve at rapid rates. 


8.12 Noise 

Detector noise was treated in a general sense in this chapter, with detectivity provid- 
ing the means to calculate the noise signal on the output of a single detector. Overall 
system noise includes photon noise (from both the signal and the background), 
fixed-pattern noise, generation-recombination noise, shot noise, Johnson noise, 1 If 
noise, and many other noise sources. Usually, one of these noise sources dominates 
the SNR of the system. The cause and impact of each of these are very different. 

Photon noise is the fluctuation in detector output signal due to the discrete arrival 
of photons and the corresponding electron state transition. For scanning single- and 
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linear-detector infrared systems, the photon noise from the background flux is usually 
the performance-limiting noise source. These scanning systems account for a large ma- 
jority of LWIR systems. However, a large number of MWIR systems are currently built 
using the staring array configuration. These systems are typically performance limited by 
fixed-pattern noise. Fixed-pattern noise is the spatial “fixed” noise caused by the nonuni- 
formity in the detector (and electronics) responses over the array. Each of the detectors 
in an array has its own input flux to output voltage characteristic. These characteristics 
are caused by detector material variations, impurities, imperfections, electrical circuit 
tolerances, and so on. The result is a fixed, noisy pattern on the output of the sensor 
when viewing a uniform scene. In the infrared, the fixed-pattern noise is treated as an 
increase factor of the background-limited case. In the EO wavelengths, the fixed-pattern 
noise is treated as an rms electron count in the output of a CCD charge transfer. The 
other noises described above are those associated with readout electronics (generation- 
recombination noise, shot noise, Johnson noise, and Hf noise) and are described in the 
electronics chapter. 

Noise is treated differently in EO systems and infrared systems. In EO systems, the 
dominant noise sources are readout noise (i.e., Johnson, Hf noise, and other electronic 
noises) and fixed-pattern noise. In infrared systems, the dominant noise source is the 
background photon noise (i.e., BLIP). Also, the approach to noise analysis in EO systems 
is in equivalent rms electrons in a charge packet. In the infrared, detectivity is used to de- 
termine an NETD and a minimum resolvable temperature difference. For fixed-pattern, 
noise-limited infrared systems, a 3D noise analysis is performed that modifies the NETD 
values. Because the noise treatments are different in EO and infrared systems, we reserve 
the treatments until later in the systems chapters. 


8.13 Basic Background-Limited Infrared Photodetection 

Detector noise was treated in a general sense in this chapter with detectors treated 
from a system point of view. Sometimes, a basic calculation of the SNR is useful 
where the flux on the detector is given in basic photon irradiance E qsig in photons 
per square centimeter. The signal to noise (numerator and denominator, respec- 
tively) when the signal includes all of the photons on the detector is 

S _ yEqsigAdq (8 52) 

N 2qE qsig A d q 2 Af 

where q is the detector quantum efficiency, A d is the area of the detector, q is the charge 
on an electron, and A/' is the detector bandwidth. It is easy to simplify (8.52) for the case 
where the photons on the detector are primarily signal photons and the detector noise 
is dominated by the discrete absorption of photons. The use of this quantity is extended 
to background-limited infrared photodetection in [18]. In the BLIP case, common in the 
infrared wavelength, the signal rides on a huge background pedestal. That is, all of the 
photons are not useful in making an image. For example, the photons coming from a 
terrestrial background are from a 300K source and the photons coming from a target are 
from a 302K source. The signal photons can be considered the photons generated by a 
302K to 300K differential or a 2K source, and the background photons are generated by 
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a 300K background source. An image made up of all the photons would look completely 
white with very little modulation. At any rate, the SNR of the BLIP case (assuming a 
large background photon flux compared to signal flux) is 

S _ rjEgsjgAdq 

N " VW«*rV 

where the background photon irradiance E qbg is in photons per square centimeter. 
Both (8.52) and (8.53) are useful in determining basic signal to noise for a signal- 
limited system and a background-limited system. Both of these equations assume 
that all other noise sources in the detector are small compared to the noise gener- 
ated by the photon absorption. 

8.14 New Infrared Detector Arrays 

Large-Format Arrays 

In the past 5 years, there has been an explosion of infrared detector development for 
large-format detectors in the MWIR region. These detectors are used in wide-area 
persistent-surveillance sensor systems [19]. These systems are flown over cities and ar- 
eas of operation and when an event happens (e.g., suicide bomber, vehicle bomb, or 
improvised explosive device event), then the frames taken of the area are analyzed to 
determine where these events originated. Target tracking is a function of these types of 
systems. 

The night versions of detectors in these systems are mostly MWIR with little work 
performed in the LWIR. One detector used in such a system is a 4,000 x 4,000 (or 
4K x 4K) array of InSb produced by L3 Corporation. This detector array is sometimes 
called the 16-megapixel InSb focal plane and is shown in Figure 8.26. The detector 
pitch is 15 pm. L3 is currently working on an 8K x 8K array (or 64-megapixel array) 
with 1 0-um pitch. The frame rate of the array will be 16 frames per second or 16 Hz. 



Figure 8.26 A 1 6-megapixel InSb focal plane by L3 Corporation. (Courtesy of Mark Greiner.) 
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There is also work by Raytheon on a large-format HgCdTe or MCT array that 
is 64 megapixels with a 10-pm pitch. This array would also be operated in the 
MWIR with an 8-Hz frame rate. 

These large-format detector arrays are also being used for panoramic imag- 
ing with “donut” lenses to cover areas around a ship or a vehicle. For aviation 
applications, large linear arrays are swept across the FOV to accomplish large-area 
persistent surveillance with good frame rates; however, these linear arrays are used 
also used in the MWIR so must be configured in a TDI configuration with at least 
a few hundred detector elements in the cross-scan direction. Other large-format de- 
tectors under development range from staring, to scanned, to stare-stepped systems 
and the ones described here are good examples. 


Dual-Band (Third-Generation FUR) Detectors 

Infrared dual-band systems are sometimes called third-generation FLIR systems 
and have both MWIR and LWIR detectors on a single focal plane. Oftentimes, the 
MWIR and LWIR detectors are stacked in a manner that achieves spatial registra- 
tion. In the United Kingdom, dual-band (MW/LW) infrared detectors are HgCdTe 
grown by metal organic vapor phase epitaxy (MOVPE) [20]. This detector technol- 
ogy was developed by Selex Galileo Infrared Ltd. Their development led to a 640 x 
512 dual-band array. This array size was fabricated with two detector pitches: 24- 
and 20-p.m pitches. MWIR median NETD values achieved were 10 and 14 mK 
for the 24- and 20-pm pitch arrays, respectively. The corresponding LWIR median 
NETD values were 23 and 27 mK, respectively. 

Raytheon developed dual-band detectors with a HgCdTe n-p-n triple-layer het- 
erojunction (TLHJ) back-to-back diode detector structure [21]. The detectors (Figure 
8.27) were grown using MBE on a cadmium-zinc-telluride substrate. The “bottom” 
n-type absorbing layer (band 1) had a shorter cutoff than the “top” n-type absorbing 
layer (band 2). Detector arrays were fabricated by etching a rectilinear pattern of nar- 
row trenches in the TLHJ, which extended beyond the bottom p-n (band 1) junction. 
Only a single indium bump was then required to interconnect each physically and 



Figure 8.27 Raytheon dual-band detector structure. The lower (band 1) junction responds to 
shorter wavelength radiation (MWIR), while the upper junction (band 2) responds to longer wave- 
lengths (LWIR). 
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electrically isolated back-to-back “mesa” diode to its corresponding unit cell input cir- 
cuit in the readout integrated circuit (ROIC). The bias voltage polarity determined the 
infrared band that was read out. The resulting detector array was a 640 x 480 staring 
dual-band (MW/LWIR) focal plane. Raytheon Vision Systems has demonstrated dual- 
band MW/LWIR focal planes in 640 x 480 and 1280 x 720 formats with a 20-pm 
pitch. 

A number of companies offer dual-band (MW/LW) focal planes in HgCdTe. 
SOFRADIR in France now produces a 640 x 512 array of 20-pm detectors. DRS, 
Teledyne, and AIM (Germany) also produce dual-band detectors. The current em- 
phasis on dual-band detectors is to increase the array size, reduce the detector size, 
and increase the operating temperature all while maintaining good SNR. 


Laser Range-Gated Detectors and Active/Passive Detectors 

One imaging mode that has seen a great deal of progress in recent years for long- 
range identification is that of laser range-gated imaging. The U.S. Army investi- 
gated laser range-gated, shortwave IR (LRG-SWIR) imaging systems to perform 
long-range target identification [22]. The laser is used as a pulsed, flash-illuminator 
that is coupled to a range-gated, electron-bombarded CCD (EBCCD). Range-gated 
imaging of the laser pulse over a few nanoseconds provides a reduction in camera 
noise, selective image return, and a high level of anonymity over continuous-wave 
or longer pulsed lasers. 

The target range must be known for range gating, so a laser rangefinder is used 
to determine the target distance prior to the image pulse. The laser is pulsed and a 
timer is initialized. After the appropriate pulse time of flight, the timer triggers the 
EBCCD electronic shutter at the return time of the pulse corresponding to the target 
range. The typical pulse duration is 10 ns, translating to a pulse length of roughly 3 
m. Note that shuttering the camera at different trigger times can give different images 
of the target or the background. It is sometimes desirable to image past the target so 
as to give a target silhouette image. Gating the return signal also eliminates unwanted 
scatter from aerosols and debris in the atmosphere between the target and the sensor. 
Figure 8.28 shows the Army concept of operation where an inexpensive uncooled 



Figure 8.28 U.S. Army use of LRG-SWIR. 
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sensor provides the wide FOV search and detection function and the LRG-SWIR 
sensor provides the long-range target identification. LRG-SWIR is not good for wide 
field search and detection due to the laser power requirements of extended FOV. 
However, LRG-SWIR is great for high-resolution identification due to the shorter 
wavelength of SWIR compared to MWIR and LWIR. 

The EBCCD was subsequently replaced by the Electron Bombarded Active 
Pixel Sensor (EBAPS, trademark of Intevac) detector array. The EBAPS has a GaAs 
photocathode with a high-resolution, backside-thinned, CMOS chip anode. The elec- 
trons emitted by the photocathode are directly injected in the electron-bombarded 
mode into the CMOS anode, where the electrons are collected, amplified, and read 
out to produce digital video directly out of the sensor [23] . Low noise gain is achieved 
by conversion of the high-energy photoelectron (1 to 2 keV resulting from the high- 
voltage bias applied across the photocathode and anode) to electron-hole pairs in 
the anode via the electron bombarded semiconductor (EBS) gain process. The EBS 
gain is a low-noise process. The current detector is a 1280 x 1024 chip with a 6.7-pm 
pixel pitch. These detectors work well not only with laser range-gated systems, but 
with low-light passive systems as well. The U.S. Air Force has already purchased 50 
Litening G4 pods with the EBAPS detector and the laser range-gated imaging SWIR 
sensor [24] . It is likely that this detector technology will continue to proliferate. 

An alternate to the EBAPS detector is the HgCdTe (or MCT) avalanche pho- 
todiode (MCT-APD). In the design shown in Figure 8.29 [25], there is a via in the 
middle of the detector with an n-type region surrounded by a p-type region of MCT. 
Figure 8.29 shows a cross-section side view of the detector. From the top view, the 
via is circular. The detector can be operated within the normal mode and responds 
to the MWIR passively. However, if the detector is reverse biased to avalanche 
mode, a low noise gain of over 100 is achieved. The ROIC shown is the ROIC 
where the charge capacity, sometimes called the well capacity, is 2.5 x 10 5 electrons. 
The detector has good quantum efficiency, low excess noise, high bandwidth, and a 
large dynamic range. The minimum integration time is 50 ns and the detector can 
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Figure 8.29 Side view of MCT-APD. (Developed by the U.S. Navy and DRS; courtesy of )im Water- 
man, Navy Research Laboratory.) 
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operate at a 60-Hz frame rate. The operating temperature is typical of MWIR sys- 
tems at 77K to reduce dark current. The current format is 640 x 480 with a 25 -urn 
detector pitch and there are four vias per detector. 

The current U.S. Navy program using the MCT-APD detector is called Active/ 
Passive Dual-Mode Infrared Sensor (APDIS). The primary benefit of this detector 
over the EBAPS detector is that both passive MWIR sensing and LRG-SWIR sens- 
ing can be achieved using the same detector. The dual FOV optics must be part of 
such a system where MWIR is used for the wide field search and detection mode 
and the LRG-SWIR is used for long-range target identification. The U.S. Navy has 
been interested in SWIR for some time due to maritime haze penetration. 


8.15 Exercises 

8.1 Describe the differences between photon and thermal detectors and provide 
a list of applications for each type of detector. 

8.2 Determine the bandgap energy of a detector material required to detect 
10-pm monochromatic light. What occurs with a larger bandgap? A smaller 
bandgap? 

8.3 A mercury-cadmium-telluride (HgCdTe) detector has intrinsic concentration 
such that n n and n p are both 1 x 10 13 per cubic centimeter. The detector has 
a quantum efficiency of 60% once it is cooled to 77K. For a 50-mm detector 
depth, determine the change in voltage with respect to incident irradiance. 

8.4 Determine the gain for a photomultiplier with six stages and a secondary 
emission ratio of 5. 

8.5 Describe the difference between radiant and photopic responsivity. Why is 
photopic responsivity used and what are the risks associated with its use? 

8.6 A round InSb detector is 1 cm in diameter with a perfect output filter of 
1 kHz in bandwidth. Determine the noise equivalent power of the detector. 
State your assumptions. 

8.7 Derive the SNR equations for the resolved and unresolved source cases where 
the detector is square and the source is square. 

8.8 List all possible noise-reduction activities that apply to both resolved and 
unresolved source cases. 

8.9 Calculate the vertical and horizontal detector angular subtenses for a 30- x 
40-pm detector located at the image plane of a 25-cm focal length lens. 
Given that the detector is sufficiently sampled in both directions, how can 
the detector modulation transfer function be improved? 
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8.10 Explain why second-generation infrared sensors are BLIP limited compared 
to first-generation sensors. 

8.11 For a bidirectional scanning sensor system that has a 60-Hz field rate (30-Hz 
frame rate) and 480 samples in the scan direction, determine the detector 
dwell time. (Assume that the scanner efficiency is unity.) 
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Electronics 


The function of electronics is to transform the detector output into a signal that can 
be viewed or processed (Figure 9.1). This transformation must be accomplished 
with minimal degradation of system performance. Issues of primary importance 
are low noise, high gain, low output impedance, large dynamic range, and good 
linearity. Because entire books have been written on sensor electronics, here we 
merely provide an introduction along with simplistic models that will permit the inclu- 
sion of electronics in a system performance estimate. For completeness, some of 
the scanning electronics are included from the previous version of this book. Many 
systems are still being fielded that are scanned even though they are being phased 
out in favor of staring arrays. For staring systems, we added a section for readout 
integrated circuits, or ROICs. 


9.1 Detector Circuits 

A large number of detector circuits are used to provide a voltage or current that is 
proportional to the irradiance on a detector. Bipolar, JFET, and MOSFET techno- 
logies are all used in detector amplification. We focus here on operational ampli- 
fiers (op-amps) because they are extremely common in detector circuit design. The 
circuits given here are useful as amplifiers for photovoltaic, photoconductive, bolo- 
meter, and pyrometer detectors. 

For photovoltaic detectors, two types of circuits can be used as detector pre- 
amplifiers: the voltage-mode circuit and the current-mode circuit. The photovoltaic 
detector can be modeled with a voltage-current relationship that is very similar to 
that of a diode. The difference between the light-sensitive diode and the typical 
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Figure 9.1 System electronics component. 
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diode is that the voltage-current relationship shifts with detector illumination. The 
magnitude of the voltage is related to the number of incident photons on the detec- 
tor. This voltage-current relationship is the nonlinear diode equation 

I = I s [e eV/ P kT -l\ [A] (9.1) 

where 

I s = detector saturation current in amps 
e = charge on an electron (1.6 x 10“ 19 C) 

P = efficiency factor (1 for ideal x 1 and 2 or 3 for the real case) 
k = Boltzmann’s constant (1.38 x 10 -23 J/K) 

T = detector temperature in Kelvin. 

Whereas voltage is proportional to the number of incident photons, current is 
not linear with the number of photons. 

Consider the voltage-current relationship and the voltage-mode circuit shown 
in Figure 9.2. The circuit is the standard noninverting op-amp circuit where the 
input current is negligible (recall that one of the ideal op-amp characteristics is that 
no current enters the op-amp). When the current is held to zero, there is a voltage 
change when the detector is illuminated. (This is illustrated in the voltage-current 
relationship of Figure 9.2.) 

The ideal op-amp has an infinite open-loop gain. When the op-amp gain is suf- 
ficiently large (i.e., much larger than the closed-loop gain), the gain of the circuit 
can be approximated by the closed-loop gain equal to 

A = ^= Zl + Zl [ U nitless] (9.2) 

V det Zi 

where Zj and Z 2 are the impedances shown in the blocks of Figure 9.2. For an op- 
amp with an open-loop gain that is not much larger than the closed-loop gain, the 
voltage gain of the circuit is 

K = ^-= ZX X Z : 7 [unitless] (9.3) 

Vdet Zl + Zl+Zl 
Aql 


I 

A 

Detector V-l Characteristics 
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Figure 9.2 Voltage-mode detector circuit. 
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and A ol is the op-amp open-loop gain. The output voltage of this circuit is in phase 
with the input voltage. Also, the voltage-mode circuit is desirable when a high-input 
impedance and a low-output impedance is desired. 

The second type of photovoltaic detector circuit is the current-mode detector 
circuit show n in Figure 9.3. Recall that another ideal op-amp characteristic is 
that the voltage across the input terminals of the op-amp is essentially negligible 
(i.e., grounded in the configuration shown). Forcing the voltage to approach zero 
causes the detector to establish a current when the detector is illuminated as pointed 
out on the detector voltage-current relationship graph. The input impedance of the 
detector is not used in the determination of the gain. For an ideal op-amp, where 
the open-loop gain is large compared with the closed-loop gain, the amplifier voltage 
gain is 


A v = [unitless] 

Vdet Z\ 

The gain for a nonideal op-amp with a lower open-loop gain is 


Ay 


o_ 

Vjet 


-Z2 Ap]Z i 

-Zi (1 + Aql)Zi + Zz 


[unitless] 


(9.4) 


(9.5) 


This type of circuit is used for high-gain, nominal-input impedance, and low- 
output impedance. Flowever, there is a signal inversion (i.e., the signals are 180 deg 
out of phase) from the detector voltage to the output voltage. 

Example 9 . 7 

Determine the voltage gain for the detector amplifier shown in Figure 9.4. Assume 
that the operational amplifier is an ideal amplifier (i.e., large open-loop gain). The 
solution is given as the current mode gain of (9.4), where Z 1 is the impedance of R 1 
and Cj in parallel. The impedance Z 2 is R 2 and C 2 in parallel. The impedance of a 
resistor and capacitor in parallel is 


1 + i (ol\ i C] 


I 




Figure 9.3 Current-mode detector circuit. 
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Figure 9.4 



where co is the angular electrical frequency. The voltage gain of the amplifier is 

Ri 

^ _ -Z, _ 1 + jcoR 2 C 2 _ — R 2 1 + jculijC, 

R 2 R, 1 + jcoRjCj 

1 + jcoR ( . ] 

Note that when the frequency is small, the voltage gain is -R 2 /Ri, and when the 
frequency is large, the voltage gain is -C 1 /C 2 . 

The photoconductive detector provides a change in conductivity with incident 
photons. The change in conductivity is inversely proportional to the change in re- 
sistivity, so the detector can be modeled as a resistor. Therefore, the detector has a 
variable resistance that changes in an inverse proportional manner to the number 
of incident photons. The detector circuit is shown in Figure 9.5. 

If the circuit is operated in constant source current mode [1] and R L » R Def , 
the output voltage is proportional to the change in detector resistance: 

= VAR Det [V] ( 9 . 6 ) 

Rl + Rhel 

Equation (9.6) can be written in terms of the detector parameters given a sinu- 
soidal irradiance incident on the detector: 


y _ V ARf) e i A ( j T 
S Rl +RDet N(1 + ©V) 1/2 


[V] 


(9.7) 



Figure 9.5 


Photoconductor circuit. 
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Figure 9.6 Pyrometer circuit. 

The detector characteristics are as follows: Ad is the area of the detector, is the 
quantum efficiency of the detector in converting photons to electrons, E Det is the 
incident photon flux on the detector in photons per square centimeter per second, 
t is the average free-carrier lifetime, N is the total number of free charges in the 
element when there is no incident photon flux, and (0 is the angular modulation 
frequency. The circuit has a capacitor on the output so that the circuit is ac coupled. 
That is, the output voltage only represents the changes in the detector resistance. 
The capacitor can be removed to provide a signal proportional to the detector in- 
cident flux. 

The bolometer can also be modeled as a resistor, but the resistance does not 
change with a photon-level conversion. The resistance is a measure of resistive 
material temperature (see the discussion of thermal detectors in Chapter 8). At any 
rate, the circuit shown in Figure 9.5 can also be used for the bolometer circuit. The 
capacitor defines the time constant of the system and must be sized accordingly, 
taking into account the desired cutoff frequency. The pyrometer is modeled with a 
capacitor, where the capacitance changes with the temperature of the capacitor. To 
detect the change in capacitance, the light is chopped with rotating blades. A typical 
circuit for the pyrometer is shown in Figure 9.6. 

The photovoltaic circuits shown adequately amplify the input signals, but the 
other circuits discussed require additional amplification. This can be accomplished 
by placing the outputs of the circuits at the terminals of the photovoltaic detector. 
That is, the output of the bias circuits in Figures 9.5 and 9.6 can be considered in- 
puts to the photovoltaic amplifiers in Figures 9.2 and 9.3 (i.e., either the voltage or 
current mode). This first amplifier is usually called the preamplifier because there 
are other amplifiers in the total system electronics. The preamplifier is the most im- 
portant circuit in the entire electronics network. The noise associated [2] with the 
first stage in a network has the predominant effect on the overall noise figure for 
the network. The system designer should always try to minimize the noise produced 
in the first stage. 


9.2 Conversion of Spatial and Temporal Frequencies 

For scanned detectors, there is a relationship [3] between the electronic temporal 
frequency and the system spatial frequency. This relationship depends on the scan 
velocity of the detector across the image (or the image velocity across the detector). 
There are two conversions: One is a function of metric spatial frequency (cycles per 
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meter) and the other is a function of angular spatial frequency (cycles per millira- 
dian). Consider the cases shown in Figure 9.7. Regardless of whether the detector 
is serial scanned or parallel scanned, it takes a particular amount of time for the 
detector to traverse the image. In the first case, the detector traverses the horizontal 
FOV in a time t scan . The conversion from spatial frequency to electronics temporal 
frequency is 

f e [Hz] = g [cycle /mrad] FQV [ mrad ] [Hz] (9.8) 

tscan [sec] 

The relationship is usually inverted to give the electronics transfer function in 
terms of spatial frequency. 

The second case of Figure 9.7 shows a detector scanning across the image plane, 
where the image plane dimensions are given in meters. Sometimes it is convenient 
to work in the spatial frequency domain where spatial frequency is given in cycles 
per meter in the image plane. For this case, the conversion is 

f e [Hz] = g [cycle/m] ImagC SlZe[m ] [Hz] (9.9) 

tscan [sec] 

In general, the electrical frequency f e can be expressed in terms of the scan velocity 

fe=vS [Hz] (9.10) 

where the velocity is in meters per second or milliradians per second and the spa- 
tial frequency is in cycles per meter or cycles per milliradian, respectively. One of 
the basic understandings of an EO engineer is the relationship between spatial and 
temporal frequencies. 

The scan velocity can also be written in terms of the detector angular subtense 
(DAS) and the detector dwell time: 

^ _ DAS [ m / s or mrac ]/ s ] (9.11) 

t dwell 
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Figure 9.7 Detector scans across image space. 
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The DAS is the detector size in the scan direction divided by the system focal 
length. DAS is the angle subtended by the detector onto the angular object space. 
The dwell time (see Chapter 8) is the time required for a target edge to scan across 
the detector element. 

Example 9.2 

The boards and spaces on a picket fence subtend a fundamental spatial frequency 
of 1.5 cycle/mrad (as seen from a sensor’s point of view) in the horizontal scanning 
direction. The sensor has a 5-deg (87.3-mrad) FOV and operates at 30 frame/s. As- 
suming a 100% scan efficiency, determine the electrical temporal frequency on the 
output of the detector that corresponds to the picket-fence fundamental frequency. 
The solution is given by (9.10) if the scan velocity can be determined. With a 100% 
scan efficiency, the 30 frame/s requires that (87.3 mrad) x 30/s or 2,618 mrad/s is 
the scan rate. With a picket-fence fundamental of 1.5 cycles per milliradian, we get 

f e — (2.618 mr/s)(1.5 cycle/mrad) = 3,927Hz (9.12) 

or just under 4 kHz. Higher spatial frequencies require higher electronic frequen- 
cies, and lower spatial frequencies require lower electronic frequencies. 

Now that temporal frequencies can be converted to spatial frequencies, we can 
address the image blur associated with the detector integration time as the detec- 
tor is scanned across the FOV. The detector integration (sometimes called detector 
sample-and-hold ) can be performed on the detector chip or off the detector chip on 
a circuit board. The detector integration circuit sums the detector signal for some 
integration time and then is reset for the next integration time. Image blur due to 
this integration is a rectangular function only in the scan direction with a blur size, 
in time, equal to the integration time t mt . The temporal blur (in milliradians) is 
converted to a spatial blur with the scan velocity, a int = vt int . The spatial blur due 
to detector integration time is present only in scanned imaging systems (not staring 
systems because the detector remains stationary for the integration time) and can 
be described with an impulse response: 

hint(x,y)=-^— rect( -*—) (9.13) 

™int ™int 

where the corresponding detector integration transfer function is 

Hi„t(£,Ti) =sinc(a m & (9.14) 

The image blur only occurs in the scan, or horizontal, direction. The function 
in (9.13) can be considered a separable function where h(y) = S(y). The transfer 
function is also separable where H(ri) = l. 


9.3 Electronics Transfer Function 

The electronics transfer function for a particular sensor describes the frequency 
limitations of the electronic amplifiers and the corresponding filters. Usually, the 
electronics transfer function provides bandwidth well beyond any other component 
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in the system, so filters can be added to bound the noise content without reducing 
system performance. These transfer functions apply primarily to scanned systems 
since staring systems have an integration time associated with collection of photons 
on the detector. We continue to provide the scanned electronics functions in this 
book since because many scanned systems were still in use at the time of this writing. 

A common method for modeling the electronic filter transfer functions is to 
consider the low-frequency response separately from the high-frequency response. 
The independent transfer function variables are then converted from temporal fre- 
quency to spatial frequency and applied as components of the horizontal, or scan 
direction, transfer function of the system. 

A typical low-pass amplifier filter design [4] is the lagging (output voltage lags 
the input voltage) low-pass single-pole filter like that shown in Figure 9.8(a). The 
transfer function for this filter can be written in terms of its single-pole response: 


H(f e ) = 


P 

fe+P 


[unitless] 


(9.15) 


where the pole is p = l/(2nRC). With some mathematical manipulation, the magni- 
tude of the transfer function can be written as 



[unitless] 


(9.16) 


The magnitude of the transfer function for this filter is shown in Figure 9.8(b). 
The magnitude in decibels can be calculated by 

= l°SfAfe)\ [unitless] (9.17) 


The transfer function can be easily converted to the spatial frequency domain 
for application as a system component simply by modifying p to a spatial pole H(2nRC) 
and f e with £ in (9.15). Also note that v is the scan velocity in milliradians per 
second. The MTF for the filter can then be written as 


HLowPass(fe) — 



[unitless] 


(9.18) 
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Figure 9.8 Low-pass filter: (a) circuit and (b) transfer function. 
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The order of the filter can be increased using the same filter cascaded (i.e., the 
output of one filter feeds the input of the next filter). These are called ladder filters. 
A large number of different ladder circuits have been developed, including both 
Butterworth and Chebyshev filters. The spatial frequency equivalent MTF corre- 
sponding to the magnitude function [5] for the nth-order Butterworth filter is 


H-LowPasslf e) ~ 



[unitless] 


(9.19) 


A similar filter can be designed for high-pass applications. This is the case for 
ac-coupled systems were the dc signals are removed from the output of the detec- 
tor. In some cases, dc is added back to the ac signals for later display. These types 
of systems are called dc-restored systems. A simple, single-pole, high-pass filter is 
shown in Figure 9.9(a) and the corresponding Bode plot is shown in Figure 9.9(b). 
The circuit shown in Figure 9.9 is a leading high-pass filter where the transfer func- 
tion can be written in terms of the pole: 


Hlf e ) = — — — [unitless] (9.20) 

fe + P 

where the pole is again at p = H(2nRC). We are more interested, however, in the 
magnitude of the signal as it transfers through the system. 

With some algebra, the magnitude of the function given in (9.20) is 



(9.21) 


There are a large number of high-pass filters, with the Butterworth and Cheby- 
shev filters being the more common ones. The transfer functions can be converted 
to the spatial frequency domain by changing the temporal frequency to a spatial 
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Figure 9.9 High-pass filter. 
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frequency along with changing the pole to a spatial frequency with the scan velocity 
term p = l/(2nRC). The high-pass filter MTF for an nth-order Butterworth filter is 


HLowPass(^) ~ 


1 + 

w 

1 

UJ 


2 n 


[unitless] 


(9.22) 


The combination of the high pass and the low pass can be implemented simply 
by multiplying their MTFs. In circuit design, the output of one filter feeds the input 
of the other filter. From Chapter 3, we know that in the time domain, the input 
signal of the first filter is convolved with the filter impulse response to result in the 
filter output signal. The output signal is then convolved with the impulse response 
of the second filter. The output of the second filter is the output of the filter system. 
Care must be taken in the characterization of the loading effects at each stage of 
analysis. In most cases, it is easier to work in the frequency domain where the trans- 
fer functions multiply. 


9.4 Noise 

Entire books have been written on noise analysis in circuits. A complete treatment 
of circuit noise here is beyond the scope of this work; however, a cursory overview 
of the noise associated with detector electronics is appropriate. The noise compo- 
nents associated with the detector are described in Chapter 8. Noise components 
that are specific to EO and I 2 R systems are presented later in this book. The noise 
components associated with the detector circuit and system electronics are Johnson, 
l//(or flicker noise), shot, microphonics, readout, and quantization noise. The pri- 
mary noise components of Johnson, I/F, and shot noise are addressed here. 


Johnson Noise 

Johnson noise [6] exists because all conductors exhibit thermal noise. Any material 
over the temperature of 0 K exhibits electrical noise from the thermal activity of 
the electron states. A resistor at some temperature T provides a noise level that is 
related to its resistance and temperature. In theory, capacitors and inductors do not 
exhibit thermal noise. In practice, even high-quality capacitors and inductors 
generate some noise. Thermal noise sources associated with resistors can be mod- 
eled as either a voltage source or a current source, as shown in Figure 9.10. 

The value of the rms noise voltage for the voltage model shown in Figure 9.10 is 

V Johnson = j4kTRAf [V] (9.23) 

where k is Boltzmann’s constant of 1.38 x 10“ 23 J/K, T is the temperature of the 
resistor in kelvin, R is the resistance of the resistor, and A f is the bandwidth over 
which the noise is measured. The equivalent current value for the second model is 


i Johnson ~ j4kTAfm [A] 


(9.24) 
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Voltage Model Current Model 

Figure 9.10 Johnson noise models. 

Example 9.3 

Determine the noise voltage for a 10-kD resistor at room temperature (300K). The 
noise bandwidth is 10 kHz. The solution is given by (9.23), where 

v Johnson = ^4(1 .38x1 O’ 23 J / K)(300 K)(l 0, 000 H)1 0, 000 Hz = 1.29pV 

Note that the rms thermal noise of the resistor is around a microvolt. A reduc- 
tion in resistance, temperature, or bandwidth decreases the noise voltage. 


1/f Noise 

1 If noise, or flicker noise , accompanies any system where electron conduction is 
present [7]. This noise is due to surface imperfections caused during the fabrication 
process. The noise has a power spectrum that decreases with frequency, hence its 
name, and is more important at lower frequencies (from 0 to 100 Hz). The long- 
term drift of transistor amplifiers is usually the result of Hf noise. Flicker noise can 
be described by an rms current: 

h„ = Jn D cf I*! < 3 . 2 . 5 ) 

where K is a constant that is specified for a semiconductor device, I DC is the average 
(i.e., dc) current through the device, and Af is the bandwidth. 


Shot Noise 

Shot noise in the electronics is the result of random current fluctuations caused by 
the discreteness of charge carriers when diffused across a semiconductor junction. 
The rms value for shot noise current is 


hhot = ZelncAf [A] (9.26) 

where e is the charge of an electron, 1.6 x 10 -19 C. Both shot noise and Johnson 
noise have a power spectrum that is approximately constant across the frequency 
band. These are examples of white noise. 

There is a difference in the way noise sources add versus typical voltage and 
current sources. DC voltages and currents are additive, and ac voltages and currents 
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add vectorally (with amplitude and phase). However, noise sources add construc- 
tively. For two-noise voltage sources in series: 


v total =v l +v 2 + 2a VlV2 [V] 


(9.27) 


where a is the correlation coefficient for the noise sources. For uncorrelated noise 
sources, which includes the Johnson noise and the majority of other noise cases, the 
third term is zero and the noise sources add in quadrature. Two identical waveforms 
have a correlation coefficient of 1. In a few circumstances, noise sources are corre- 
lated, as in the case of ground-loop pickups of stray signals. The majority of sensor 
noise contributors are assumed to be uncorrelated. 

There are many other types of noise. Diode noise, BJT noise, and FET noise are 
all combinations of shot and 1 If noise. Other noise sources include power-source 
leakage, ground-loop pickup, and cable pickup (of electromagnetic fields). Some 
general guidelines in the noise reduction process are as follows: 

• Use filtering to limit the noise bandwidth. 

• Match the input resistance of the amplifier to the detector. 

• Reduce lead lengths as much as possible. 

• Keep the power source clean. Decouple and regulate the power input to each 
board. 

. Minimize any ground impedances. Ground planes are essential to isolate 
digital circuits from sensitive analog circuits. 

• Keep digital grounds separate from analog grounds. They should connect at 
only one point (the point of lowest potential). 

. Isolate high-impedance, high-gain inputs from strong drive currents. This 
usually requires shielding. 

. Minimize magnetic loops. Reduce the loop area of wires, preferably with 
twisted pairs. 

While the minimization of noise is, in general, frustrating, these general guide- 
lines can simplify the noise reduction process. 

The noise bandwidth is defined differently than a network transfer function. 
It is not identical to the system bandwidth but describes the characteristics of the 
noise. The noise bandwidth is the frequency span of a rectangular-shaped power- 
gain curve equal in area to the area of the actual power gain versus frequency func- 
tion. Consider the power spectrum [or power spectral density (PSD), G(f), of the 
noise shown in Figure 9.11. 

The noise bandwidth can be calculated by 



[Hz] 


(9.28) 


Once the noise bandwidth is calculated, the amount of rms noise voltage in a 
1-Hz bandwidth can be estimated: 


v = IG Af • [V/VHz] 

u rms ■\] yjT o L *l noise L J 


noise 


(9.29) 
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Figure 9.1 1 Noise power spectrum and noise bandwidth. 


Two parameters that describe the noise associated with an amplifier or filter 
stage are the noise factor and the noise figure. The noise factor is defined as the 
input SNR normalized by the output SNR: 


Sj/Nj 

So/N 0 


[unitless] 


(9.30) 


The noise factor provides the noise figure in decibels. The definition for noise 
figure is 


NF = lOlogF [dB] (9.31) 

An amplifier or filter stage with no noise will have an NF of zero. A well- 
designed amplifier should have an NF of less than or equal to 3 dB. 

The noise factor allows the determination of critical design guidance in the stag- 
ing of amplifiers and filters. Consider the cascaded network shown in Figure 9.12. 
Let G describe the voltage gain and F describe the noise factor for a particular circuit 
in the cascaded network. The noise factor for the entire cascaded network can be 
estimated to be 


Fi23-F l + F ^+ F3 1 


G| G1G2 


(9.32) 


The impact of the first stage on overall system noise is higher given that the 
cascaded gains are larger than 1. Each stage should have a gain greater than 1 with 
the highest gain occurring at the first stage, where the sensor noise dominates. 



Figure 9.12 Cascaded network. 
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9.5 MTF Boost Filter 

The MTF boost filter is an active filter that provides gain in the compensation of 
MTF rolloff. The boost filter provides a boost to particular spatial frequencies while 
maintaining a unity transfer for low and high frequencies. Boost [8] is available 
from a variety of circuits. Here, we present a common representation: 

MTF boost (f e ) = l + fer| 

where K is the boost amplitude, N is the boost order, f is the temporal frequency of 
the circuit, and f boost is the frequency that benefits the most from the boost. Figure 
9.13 shows the boost gain as a function of temporal frequency for various boost 
amplitudes with N= 1. The boost filter can be converted to spatial frequency using 
the temporal-to-spatial conversion given in Section 9.2 to yield 

MTF boost® = l + 

The boost filter provides little gain at low frequencies and little gain at high fre- 
quencies. At the boost frequency, the signal is boosted by a factor of K. The spatial 
frequency version has the same shape and boost amplitude with a change in the 
independent variable. 


1 - cos 


n 




oost 


(9.34) 


1 - cos 


n 


fb, 


oost 


N 


(9.33) 


9.6 EO Mux MTF 

The electro-optical multiplexer (EO mux) is an image converter. It provides infrared 
detector output signals from a linear array and their corresponding amplifiers to 

MTF 



Figure 9.13 MTF boosting filter. 
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a visible linear light-emitting diode (LED) array. The infrared signals light up the 
LEDs to an intensity (in the visible wavelengths, hence, EO mux) proportional to 
the signal voltage. Consider the EO mux shown in Figure 9.14. The EO mux shown 
has a linear array of five infrared detectors, corresponding electronics, and LEDs to 
show the concept. In reality, common module FLIRs have 60, 120, or 180 detectors 
in a linear array. 

A 2D image is formed by the infrared lens onto an image plane. The front side 
of the scanner is reflective in the infrared wavelengths, and the scanner sweeps the 
image across the linear detector array in one direction. When the edge of the image is 
reached, the scanner reverses direction and sweeps the image back across the linear 
array. This backscan is accompanied by a small tilt of the scan mirror in the verti- 
cal direction to fill in between the forward scan lines to compensate for the gap 
between detector elements. The output voltages are taken from the infrared detec- 
tors, amplified, and fed to the visible LED array. The LED array is imaged by a vis- 
ible lens and reflected off the backside of the scanner converging to a visible image 
plane. The image plane can be viewed directly by a human, or it can be imaged onto 
a vidicon tube for conversion to video output. 

The LED spatial extent has an MTF associated with it. The EO mux display is 
continuous in the horizontal direction with a continuous voltage out of each diode. 
In the vertical direction, the output is sampled as there are a discrete number of 
LEDs, just as the detectors sampled the original infrared image. The MTF treatment 
of the EO mux LED spatial characteristics is discussed in Chapter 10. 


Array Scan 



Figure 9.14 EO multiplexer. 
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9.7 Digital Filter MTF 


The two major classes of digital filters are infinite impulse response (HR) and fnite 
impulse response (FIR) filters. HR filters have excellent amplitude responses but are 
more difficult than FIR filters to implement. FIR filters usually have more ripple 
than HR filters. We focus here on FIR filters. We do not derive the transfer functions 
for these digital filters because these derivations are covered elsewhere (e.g., [7]). 
Flowever, we are interested in the transfer functions as they affect the overall per- 
formance of our system. 

The filters are shown in Figure 9.15 operating on a linear stream of pixel 
values. The output pixel signal level of the odd filter, in the case shown, depends 
on the value of five input pixels. The input pixel signal levels are multiplied 
by their corresponding coefficients and the products are summed to give an 
output pixel signal level. The input pixels are shifted by one pixel and the out- 
put pixel signal level is again calculated. This process continues through the 
stream of data. There are artifacts at data stream edges (e.g., frame- or line-scan 
edges), where tricks such as doubling back data have to be played to reduce the 
artifacts. 

Note that the sum of the filter coefficients must be 1. Otherwise the average 
frame gain and offset change. The filter MTF in the filtering direction for an odd 
number of samples [9, 10] is 


MTFdfilter (£) = 



2nk E, 

IT 


(9.35) 


Pixel Values 
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Pixel Values 
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A 2 /2 kjl Ai/2 A 2 /2 
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Figure 9.15 Filters with (a) odd and (b) even numbers of samples. 
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where £ s = 1/S is in cycles per milliradian and S is the angular distance between pixel 
samples in milliradians. Note that with oversampling, S may be smaller than a DAS. 
The MTF for an even number of samples filter is 


MTF dfilter (Q = 



n(lk - 1) E, 


(9.36) 


While these filters are written for one direction, they can be easily applied in 
the horizontal or vertical direction if separable (see Chapter 3) functions are used. 
Nonseparable 2D filters are much more difficult to analyze. 


9.8 CCDs 

Some visible and infrared staring arrays are CCDs. These CCDs comprise an array 
of detectors that sum the irradiance on the detectors for some integration time. The 
integration time is less than the frame time of typically around l/30th of a second. 
The integrated charge is then moved out of the CCD along a predetermined path 
[11] under the control of clock pulses. The charge is stored and moved in a series of 
MOS capacitors. Adapted from The Infrared Handbook [12], Figure 9.16 shows a 
typical three-phase readout cycle. 

The electrode potentials at four different times are shown to depict the charge 
transfer. At time t\, a low potential is held across the V 1 electrodes. At this time, 
the charge packets are located at the V 1 positions. A low potential is placed on 
the V 2 positions at t 2 and the potential is increased at the Vj positions. This 
process is increased at t 2 causing even more of the charge to transfer to the V 2 
positions. Finally at t 4 , the only low potentials are located at the V 2 positions. 
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Figure 9.16 Three-phase CCD operation. 
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This same process is followed to cause the charge packets to transfer to the V 3 
positions. 

The process described above has a transfer efficiency that describes the complete- 
ness of charge packet transfer. Charge is typically left behind, causing a smearing 
effect. Holst [7] describes an MTF for the smearing effect: 


T1 T I 'transfer — SXp 


| NfransO- C 


1 - COS 



(9.37) 


N trails is the total number of charge transfers from a detector to the output amplifier, 
e is the transfer efficiency, and £ ts is the clocking spatial frequency. For horizontally 
clocked packets, where the horizontal FOV is much larger than a DAS, 


N; 


trans 


HFOV 


(9.38) 


Holst also points out that an average is half the maximal number of transfers. 
Transfer efficiencies range from 0.99 to 0.99999. 


9.9 Uniformity Correction or "NUC" 

In systems that have more than one detector, such as a scanned linear array or a 
staring array, more than one detector output signal provides the image. In these sys- 
tems, the combination of the detectors, filters, and amplifiers may provide images 
that are not uniform in gain or offset. That is, the output images do not provide 
signals that are uniform functions of input irradiance. The output image in terms of 
gain and uniformity can be written as a function of the input image on the detector 
array: 

0(x,y) = I(x,y)M(x,y) + B(x,y) (9.39) 

where M(x,y) is the gain and B(x,y) is the offset. Equation (9.39) provides the 
equation for a line that gives the gain and offset for a particular pixel. Sometimes 
a gamma correction is required to force the throughput to be a line instead of 
a nonlinear input intensity-dependent gain and offset function. The gain can be 
considered the amplification of the signal and is sometimes known as contrast (in 
television systems). The offset is a standard background signal in order to control 
the level (or brightness). The gain depends on a number of contributors, including 
detector responsivity, amplifier gain, and filter calibration. The offset is more of 
an electronic source potential for ac-coupled systems and a combination of source 
potential and other contributors for dc -coupled systems. 

For systems with staring arrays, each detector has a unique responsivity and 
some unique electronics. Staring arrays have been noted to be very nonuniform, 
especially in the infrared wavelengths. A number of techniques are currently 
under investigation to correct for staring array nonuniformities, including cali- 
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bration and correction electronics. More extravagant solutions include retinal 
processors that adaptively correct the gain and offset based on the input imagery 

[ 13 ]. 

For scanned linear arrays, the detectors and electronics are common for each 
row. Therefore nonuniformities are seen more in line-to-line discrepancies. The cor- 
rection for scanned imagers is typically a bank of amplifier and offset voltage ad- 
justments or digital gain and offset equivalents. 



Figure 9.18 Corrected SWIR image. 
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As an example, Figure 9.17 is a SWIR image that was collected before the 
nonuniformity correction (NUC) was applied. In this case one sees vertical strip- 
ing associated with the variability in camera electronics. The image in Figure 9.18 
shows that this effect has been completely eliminated from the scene. Although 
more sophisticated NUC schemes could be implemented (e.g., three-point polyno- 
mial fit) most nonuniformity can be sufficiently removed with a linear, two-point 
correction. 


9.10 Readout Integrated Circuits 

One of the biggest design challenges in camera system electronics is how to trans- 
fer the signal (image) generated at the focal plane array off the camera (e.g., to a 
monitor or storage device). Accomplishing this task requires an appropriately 
designed readout integrated circuit. The job of the modern-day ROIC is to take the 
charge generated at the detector, condition the signal (e.g., charge-voltage conver- 
sion, amplify, antiblooming), apply any additional processing (e.g., band limiting, 
buffering), multiplex the signals coming off each individual unit cell, and send the 
signal downstream for digitization and display. Moreover, much of this functional- 
ity needs to be accomplished in a very small area, because modern-day unit cells 
are on the order of tens of microns a side. A schematic of a modern-day ROIC is 
shown in Figure 9.19. 

As indicated in Figure 9.19, the detector array must be physically coupled 
to the ROIC, a process referred to as hybridization. Hybridization must be ac- 
complished in such a way as to provide good electrical contact between ROIC 
and FPA, yet minimize the mechanical/thermal stresses that result when two dis- 
similar materials are bonded. This latter issue, if not accounted for, can result 
in the array delaminating from the ROIC, thus significantly degrading camera 


Detector array 



Unit cell operations 

Figure 9.19 Schematic of a modern-day ROIC. Each unit cell detects, amplifies, and samples the 
incident radiation after it has been converted to a voltage. The ROIC multiplexes the signals from all 
unit cells and passes this signal off-chip for digitization and display. Some newer ROICs even perform 
the digitization on-chip. 
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Figure 9.20 Single photovoltaic detector. Incident photons pass through the detector substrate 
and generate a charge at the p-n junction. The signal is physically coupled to the ROIC via an indium 
bump. Bonding the ROIC to the FPA requires very high pressures, good "bump" quality (ideally flat 
on top), and good alignment between detector array and ROIC. 


performance. Probably the most popular approach to fabrication is the bump 
bonding approach whereby each unit cell in the detector array is connected to 
the ROIC through a small amount of indium, chosen for its good mechanical and 
electrical properties. A typical photovoltaic detector sensing element is in shown 
in Figure 9.20. 

Incident photons pass through the detector substrate (e.g., CdZnTe, Si) and 
are absorbed by the “N-type” material whereby a current is formed across the 
p-n junction. A passivation layer is typically applied to the detector surface to 
minimize carrier charge recombination at the detector surface and this layer pro- 
vides good electrical stability. The signal-generated current then flows through 
the indium contacts to the ROIC for further processing. Successfully bonding the 
detector element to the ROIC requires extremely high pressures (several thousand 
psi) and/or temperatures [14]. The process also requires submicron tolerances in 
aligning the indium bumps on the detector array with the corresponding bumps 
on the ROIC. Despite these difficulties, sensor manufacturers can now achieve 
>99% pixel operability even with small (<20 pm) pixel sizes and large-format 
(1,024 x 1,024 pixel) arrays. 

Once good electrical and mechanical coupling has been achieved, we can proceed 
to define the specifics of the “unit cell operations”also shown in Figure 9.19. The spe- 
cifics of a particular ROIC design will depend, as always, on the system requirements. 
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In all cases we define a “good” ROIC design to be one that maximizes the SNR for 
the desired bandwidth and dynamic range of the sensor. A ROIC must contend with 
a number of noise sources including white (thermal) noise, dark current, errors in 
resetting capacitors used in sampling, and Hf noise [15]. Different sensor manu- 
facturers deal with these errors in different (often proprietary) ways. Historically, 
the resistor transimpedance amplifier (RTIA) circuit was used to condition/amplify 
signals coming off the detector. However, this particular circuit requires more space 
than is available in many of today’s small-pitch FPAs. Moreover, the high resistance 
required of this circuit can result in unacceptably high levels of 1// noise for low-flux 
applications. More common approaches to signal amplification for today’s systems 
are direct injection (DI) amplification and capacitive transimpedance amplification 
(CTIA) [15]. Both work well in low-flux (low-signal) environments; however, the 
latter is the more commonly used due to its good sensitivity and dynamic range 
performance. 

With regard to sampling strategies there are two primary approaches: sample- 
and-hold (SH) and correlated double sampling (CDS) [16]. The former performs 
as the name suggests: A capacitor integrates charge until a gate is closed, thereby 
generating the sampled output. The integrator acts as a low-pass filter and thus has 
the benefit of rejecting (averaging) some of the high-frequency noise sources. How- 
ever, low-frequency noise remains that is associated with resetting (discharging) the 
capacitor. The idea behind CDS is to sample the signal twice during a given time 
interval and use the difference as the output. This has the desired effect of reducing 
the low-frequency readout noise; however, this is achieved at the cost of amplifying 
higher frequency noise. Nonetheless, CDS is a commonly used approach in many 
of today’s staring array IR cameras. 

Of course, there are limits to how long a signal can be integrated prior to satu- 
rating. One of the jobs of the ROIC is to prevent pixel saturation for large-flux 
signals, thereby increasing the dynamic range of the camera. The saturation limit is 
referred to as the well capacity of the pixel and is largely governed by the capaci- 
tance of the integrating circuit. Circuits with larger capacitance hold more charge, 
hence more signal; however, large capacitors require more physical space, which 
can be a serious constraint for modern FPAs. Moreover, for low light levels a large 
well capacity can be a hindrance because the entire signal may be compressed into 
a small portion of the full dynamic range, resulting in poor sensitivity. Different 
strategies exist for how to maintain good performance in both low- and high-flux 
environments. One possibility is to have multiple capacitors in a given circuit that 
can be instantaneously switched depending on the incoming signal; that is, low light 
levels use a smaller capacitor than high light levels. Another is to automatically 
adjust the integration time to match the incoming signal, with large signals being 
assigned shorter integration times. Modern-day ROICs have well capacities well 
into the hundreds of thousands of electrons and can maintain good sensitivity and 
noise performance across this range. 

Designing and manufacturing high-quality ROICs is an ongoing challenge for 
camera manufacturers. The need for increasingly large format arrays with smaller 
pixels requires nontrivial adjustments to both the design of the individual unit cells 
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and the tools required for assembly. For this reason, large-format, small-pixel ar- 
rays remain an active area of research and development. 


9.11 Exercises 

9.1 Determine the transfer function and the 3-dB cutoff frequency for the detector 
amplifier shown below. Assume an ideal operational amplifier. 



9.2 A HgCdTe photovoltaic detector has a resistance of 10 kD. Design a voltage- 
mode detector amplifier for the detector with a bandwidth of 5 Hz to 1 MHz 
and a closed-loop, midband gain of 30 dB. 

9.3 A common-module FLIR system has 180 detectors that scan in the horizontal 
direction at a rate of 60 times per second (30 Hz and a 2:1 interlace pattern). 
The scan efficiency is 0.8 (meaning that 20% of the time the scanner is perform- 
ing a task other than scanning the image across the detector turnaround time, 
stop time, retrace time, and so forth) If the horizontal FOV is 2.75 deg and the 
detector scans across a picket fence with equally spaced boards 1 mrad apart, 
what is the (a) scan velocity and (b) temporal signal frequency corresponding to 
the fundamental harmonic of the fence? 

9.4 Consider two resistors (Rj = 50 kD and R 2 = 20 kD) that are connected in se- 
ries. At a temperature of 400 K and a bandwidth of 5 MHz, calculate the rms 
noise voltage across each resistor and then across both resistors. 

9.5 A system input SNR ratio is 100 and the system output SNR is 30. Determine 
the system noise factor and noise figure. 

9.6 Plot the MTF for a boost filter with a K of 4 and a boost temporal frequency of 
2 MHz. Assume a 50-mrad HFOV and a 52-ps HFOV scan time. 

9.7 An odd digital filter is described with the following coefficients: A 0 = 0.8, 
A 1 = 0.9, A 2 = -0.2, and A 3 =-0.5. Sketch the MTF in terms of the normalized 
spatial frequency 

9.8 Plot the MTF as a function of normalized spatial frequency (normalized to the 
clocking spatial frequency) for CCD transfer efficiencies of 0.99, 0.999, 0.9999, 
and 0.99999. Assume the number of transfers to be 300. 
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Image Processing 


In this chapter we review some of the basics of image processing and provide a brief 
overview of some of the more advanced techniques. Although it is not possible to 
provide a comprehensive look at the field in a single chapter, our aim is to provide a 
practical guide to image processing as it relates to EO/IR system design. The focus 
will be on the influence of sampling on digital image fidelity and on methods for 
overcoming sampling limitations. For each of the topics covered we will refer the 
reader to the appropriate reference for further study. 

The basics of sampling theory are briefly reviewed in Section 10.1 along with 
some basic filtering approaches for eliminating sampling artifacts. Section 10.2 dis- 
cusses some common filtering applications: image interpolation, localized contrast 
enhancement, and “boost.” In Section 10.3 we review super-resolution techniques 
that can overcome some of the limitations of sampling theory. Finally, in Section 
10.4 we provide an overview of “image fusion” techniques whereby data (images) 
from multiple sensing modalities are combined to provide the end user with a syn- 
thesized image that contains information from each of the individual modalities. 
We summarize in Section 10.5. 


10.1 Basics of Sampling Theory 


The goal in sampling is to make discrete observations of a continuous (analog) 
signal in a manner that permits accurate reconstruction of that signal. For example, 
an imager’s focal plane array spatially discretizes electromagnetic field intensity 
to produce an image, where the spacing between samples in the x and y spatial 
dimensions is given by A x and A y pm, respectively. The ability of the practitioner 
to accurately recover the true underlying image from these finite samples depends 
on (1) the image content and (2) the interpixel spacing. Claude Shannon provided 
specific conditions for recovery in the late 1940s. Shannon’s paper, “Communica- 
tion in the Presence of Noise,” showed that if a continuous function contains tem- 
poral frequencies no greater than 1/2A cycle/s, then that function may be exactly 
reconstructed by a series of observations spaced A sec apart [1]. Moreover Shannon 
specified how to perform the reconstruction. In general, given a one-dimensional 
function g(x) sampled at discrete points g(nA x ) « = 1, 0, 1, ..., where A x is the 

intersample spacing, the function g(x) is given by 


g(x)= X g( nA x) 


sine 


x - nAx 
Ax 


( 10 . 1 ) 


n=— °o 

For example, assume that a one-dimensional image g(x) contains spa- 
tial frequencies no greater than 1/2A X cycle/pm or cycle/mrad (the interpixel 
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spacing is often quantified by the angle subtended by an individual pixel, hence 
units are often specified as mrad -1 ). If the interpixel spacing is no greater than 
A x , then (10.1) says that the image can be exactly recovered at any point in 
space using a sinc[ ) function to interpolate. The frequency f Nx = V2A X is typi- 
cally referred to as the Nyquist frequency in light of the early contributions of 
Harry Nyquist [3]. 

Of course, the limits in (10.1) are not physically realizable, nor does a typical 
image have zero frequency content outside of the interval [0, fjq x ]. In fact, it can 
be shown that variations in image intensity occurring at frequencies outside of this 
interval will be falsely interpreted as occurring at frequencies inside the interval. 
This is a well-known phenomenon referred to as aliasing and if not corrected will 
manifest as spurious intensity levels at certain frequencies [2], Figure 10.1 provides 
a pictorial description of the way in which frequency content beyond the Nyquist 
appears spuriously in the baseband. The MTF of the optical system depicted in 
the figure passes information at frequencies beyond Nyquist. The act of sampling 
the signal forces the higher frequency information to be “folded” into the Nyquist 
interval. The only way to eliminate aliasing artifacts is to filter spatial frequencies 
beyond f Nx prior to sampling; however, this inevitably results in some loss of high- 
frequency image content. 

For these reasons it turns out that the sinc( ) function is not ideal for interpolat- 
ing images in practice, so researchers have turned to a variety of other functions. 
Many of these are given in [2] and include linear, cubic, or spline interpolation 
functions. In short, if we are given discrete samples of a band-limited image, we can 
always attempt to recover the intensity of that image at any spatial location using 
an appropriate interpolation function. Our success in this endeavor will depend 
on the image content (e.g., spatial frequencies), the interpixel spacing A x , and the 
interpolation function used. 



Spatial frequency * inter-pixel distance Ax 

Figure 10.1 Information at frequencies beyond Nyquist is passed through the system MTF. How- 
ever, this information is falsely "folded" into the sub-Nyquist band due to aliasing. 
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Of course, we seldom deal with one-dimensional images and the above-described 
procedure must be extended. The Nyquist frequencies in both the x and y spatial 
dimensions are given by f Nx = V2A X and f Ny = 1/2A , respectively, allowing for the 
accurate reconstruction of band-limited images with spatial frequency content be- 
low f Nx , f Ny cycle/mrad. As with the one-dimensional case, interpolation among the 
sampled points yields the reconstructed image at any spatial location. In general, 
given the sampled image g(nA x ,mA ) n = 1 .. N, m = 1 .. M we can write 

gr(x,y) = XXm ,mA y )h(x -nA x ,y -nAy) (10.2) 

n m 

as a model for the recovered image, where h() is the interpolating function. Com- 
mon practice is to choose h() from the family of separable functions; that is, 

h(x,y) = h(x)h(y) (10.3) 


Thus, one may interpolate in the x and y directions independently using the 
functions h(x),h(y). For example, the cubic B-spline functions 


h(x) = • 


(1 / 2) |x| 3 — |x| 2 +2/3 

-(1/6)|x| 3 + |x| 2 -2|x| + 4/3 

0 


0 < |x| < 1 

1 < |x| < 2 
otherwise 


(10.4) 


can be used to interpolate among local regions of an image. Like most interpolation 
functions, h(x) in this example has a small, finite support, extending only over 5 
neighboring pixels. Thus, the spectral domain support is infinite and the filters are 
incapable of completely eliminating high-frequency image artifacts occurring due 
to effects such as aliasing. For these reasons it is often advantageous to design the 
interpolation filters in the frequency domain. 

Note that mathematically, (10.2) is discretely convolving the sampled image 
with the interpolation function. Thus, we may have also written 


Gr(f X ,fy) = G(f x ,fy)H(f x ,fy) (10.5) 

where H(f x ,f y ) describes the filter in the Fourier domain and can be constructed 
to guarantee finite support in the frequency domain and eliminate unwanted fre- 
quency content. Of course, this approach also comes with pitfalls, namely, that 
upon transforming back to the image domain g r (x,y) there will often be artifacts 
due to the inability of the Fourier series to accurately capture sharp frequency do- 
main transitions. Whether or not one is willing to accept the spurious frequency 
content associated with spatial filters or the “ringing” that comes with Fourier 
domain filters depends on the application. In many cases it may be advantageous 
not to apply any filtering or interpolation and instead accept the aliased frequency 
content that will inevitably be present. A detailed discussion of these issues can be 
found in [4], In this reference a number of linear filtering strategies are given for 
optimizing different aspects of image reconstruction. 
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Figure 10.2 Low-pass filtering effect associated with the interpolation filter described by (10.4). 


10.2 Applications of Image Filtering 

As we have just shown, the process of interpolating among image points can be 
interpreted as a filtering operation. For example, the interpolation filters just de- 
scribed in (10.4) are low-pass filters that suppress high-frequency content in an im- 
age. Figure 10.2 shows the result of applying (10.4) to imagery from a short-wave 
infrared (SWIR) camera, resulting in a 4x improvement in resolution. However, as 
can be seen from the interpolated image, a “blurring” effect results from the sup- 
pression of the high-frequency content. 

Although interpolation is inherently a low-pass operation, other types of filters can 
be designed for other purposes. Two such purposes are described in what follows. 


Localized Contrast Enhancement 

As the name implies, localized contrast enhancement is an operation designed to 
emphasize low-contrast areas in an image. The most basic contrast enhancement 
strategies are the so-called histogram equalization (HE) methods. These methods 



Figure 10.3 Localized contrast enhancement approach. The original image possesses a narrow 
pixel intensity histogram (inset), making areas of dissimilar intensity seem similar to the eye. The cor- 
rected image effectively spreads out the histogram allowing greater contrast in the resulting image. 
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Figure 10.4 Unsharp-masking process. Image is first low-pass filtered using a 3 x 3 Gaussian blur 
kernel. This image is subtracted from the original (Figure 1 0.2) to create a high-pass copy of the im- 
age. Intensities above a certain threshold are amplified prior to adding back the low-pass image to 
yield the sharpened view. 


transform the image pixel intensity values in a manner that amplifies regions of 
dissimilar intensity. Specifically, the transformation is designed such that the result- 
ing histogram of intensity values is more uniformly distributed across the desired 
dynamic range (e.g., 0 to 255 for a grayscale image). The basic HE algorithm is a 
global approach whereby a single transformation is applied to the entire image. 
However, better results are often obtained by designing transformations that oper- 
ate separately on local areas of an image. Figure 10.3 shows the result of applying 
a “localized” HE algorithm that performs the equalization on image segments (in 
this case 16- x 16-pixel image tiles) followed by the aforementioned bilinear inter- 
polation to join the transformed tiles together [5-8]. Note that the original image 
possessed a near-Gaussian distributed set of intensity values with small variance 
(Figure 10.3, inset) resulting in a relatively low contrast. The local HE approach 
effectively spreads out this histogram such that areas of varying contrast are more 
clearly visible. 

A number of other locally adaptive approaches have been derived. In nearly all 
of them the basic procedure is the same: Find a transformation (local or global) that 
maps similar intensity values to a broader range. Many of these transformations 
are designed specifically to amplify the intensity gradient associated with edges. The 
idea is to take areas of rapidly varying pixel intensity and stretch those areas to span 
a wider dynamic range. As such, these approaches can be appropriately viewed as 
high-pass filtering operations. 

One popular class of approach is sometimes referred to as unsharp-masking. 
In this approach the connection to filtering is direct. The practitioner subtracts a 
low-pass filtered version of the image from the original, amplifies the residual high- 
frequency components (typically associated with edges), and then adds back in the 
low-pass image (see Figure 10.4). Methods differ mainly in the type of filter used 
[9, 10]. 

A related approach developed by Subr et al. [11] maximizes local image gra- 
dients (local defined by the nearest neighboring pixels) subject to constraints that 
bound the image to a prespecified range (e.g., 0 to 255). Edge enhancement can also 
include multiresolution approaches (e.g., wavelet, curvelet) whereby one decom- 
poses the image, magnifies large coefficients (assumed to be those associated with 
edges), and then transforms back. Dippel et al. [12] compare both Faplacian pyra- 
mid and wavelet-based multiresolution techniques in terms of localized contrast 
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enhancement, whereas Starck et al. performed a multiresolution edge enhancement 
using the curvelet transform [13]. Each of these approaches also amplifies the high- 
frequency content associated with an edge and, hence, can be viewed as a form of 
high-pass filtering. 


Boost Filtering 

In certain instances we may wish to enhance certain spatial frequencies in an image 
at the expense of others. For example, the human eye is more sensitive to certain 
frequencies than others [14] and it is sometimes deemed advantageous to design 
a digital filter to “boost” or amplify these frequencies [15]. Denote the Fourier 
transform of an input image i at discrete frequencies as G,(/),). The filtered output 
image is given as 


G 0 (fk) = Gi(f k )H(f k ) 


( 10 . 6 ) 


Allow the digital filter H(f k ) to be the “N-tap” cosine filter, that is, 


H(fk) = \ 


(N-l)/2 

^ A n cos(2nnfk) N odd 

n—0 
N 12 

^ A n cos(n(2n -l)fk) N even 

n = 1 


(10.7) 


where the coefficients A n must sum to unity. This filter is shown graphically in Fig- 
ure 10.5 for A = [0.76, 0.91, -0.21, -0.46] out to the (normalized) spatial Nyquist 
frequency. 

Clearly frequencies in the range 0.1 < fk< 0.2 are being amplified and the out- 
put image will have greater intensity at these spatial frequencies. As before, the 



Figure 10.5 A digital boost filter showing amplification in the normalized spatial frequencies 0.1 < 
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extension of this ID filter to two dimensions is accomplished by assuming separa- 
bility such that the filtering is performed independently in both the x and y spatial 
directions. The overall effect on the output image can be tailored by varying the 
functional form of the filter and, of course, the filter coefficients. A more compre- 
hensive look at this topic can be found in [16]. 


10.3 Super-Resolution Image Reconstruction 

In general, when the diffraction spot size is smaller than the physical spacing 
between pixels, the associated imagery is said to be “undersampled” (i.e., the 
system MTF is passing frequencies the sampled data cannot resolve). As we have 
already pointed out, the focal plane cannot directly capture variations in image 
intensity occurring on spatial scales that are less than twice the pixel spacing, 
that is, the Nyquist limit. Super-resolution is a term used to describe a class of 
approaches for increasing this limit without changing the design of the optics and 
detectors, thereby preserving the high-frequency, detailed image information. 

Super-resolution is typically cast as the linear inverse problem 

g*=W fc z + n* (10.8) 

where the desired high-resolution image z must be inferred from a sequence of 
k = 1 ... P low-resolution images that have been corrupted by additive noise n k . 
The matrices relate the unknown high-resolution pixel values in z to the low- 
resolution values in each of the g£. This matrix is therefore a model that captures 
motion between frames (“warping”), system blur, and the downsampling opera- 
tion, whereby the (unknown) high-resolution values are sampled by a low-resolu- 
tion device [17]. Clearly if we have a single, low-resolution image, solving (10.8) is 
a highly underdetermined problem. However, multiple low-resolution images can 
be used to provide good estimates of z. 

An overview of the super-resolution image reconstruction algorithm is illus- 
trated in Figure 10.6. The three major steps in super-resolution image reconstruc- 
tion methods [2] are as follows: 


Subpixel shifted input 
low-resolution images 


Motion estimation 
(integer-pixel or 
subpixel) 

~T~ 

High-resolution 

image 

reconstruction 


Output hlgh-resolution 
image (single or 
sequence) 


Figure 10.6 Overview of super-resolution image reconstruction. 
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1. Acquiring a sequence oik -1 ... P images from the same scene with subpixel 
shifts (fraction pixel displacements) among the images. The undersampled 
low-resolution images are captured either by natural jitter or some kind of 
controlled motion of the camera. In some cases, the images of successive 
frames contain not only subpixel shifts but also integer pixel shifts (gross 
shifts). 

2. Motion estimation (integer pixel or subpixel): 

Integer pixel : The motion estimation algorithm estimates overall gross shifts 
of each frame with respect to a reference frame with an integer pixel ac- 
curacy. To compensate the integer pixel shifts among the input images, the 
algorithm realigns the input images. 

Subpixel: The motion estimation algorithm estimates the subpixel (fractional 
pixel) shifts for each frame with respect to a reference frame. 

3. High-resolution image reconstruction. The reconstruction algorithm is ap- 
plied to the low-resolution input images with the estimated subpixel shifts 
among images to obtain the high-resolution (alias-free) output [i.e., solve 
(10.8)]. The output is either a single high-resolution image that is gener- 
ated from a collective sequence of low-resolution images or a sequence of 
high-resolution images, such as in a video sequence, that is generated from 
multiple sequences of low-resolution images. 

A number of approaches can be used in each step. Here we provide a basic 
overview of these approaches along with appropriate references. 


Image Acquisition: Microdither Scanner Versus Natural Jitter 

The first step in super-resolution requires a sequence of images to be recorded with 
subpixel shifts between them. One approach is to have known, controlled pixel dis- 
placements applied by a specially designed sensor or scanner [18-20]. This method 
is sometimes referred to as microscanning or mechanical dither. 

A second approach is to use natural (uncontrolled) motion to provide the sub- 
pixel shifts. Practically this is advantageous because in many applications the im- 
ager is mounted to a moving platform where mechanical vibrations are always 
present. In a rescue mission, for example, a helicopter, moving vehicle, or a moving 
ship may carry the camera. The drawback, of course, is that the unknown motion 
must be estimated prior to reconstruction. 


Subpixel Shift Estimation 

The next step in super-resolution is to estimate the subpixel shifts among a refer- 
ence image and some number of additional images to be used in the reconstruction. 
Many shift estimation methods assume at the outset that the images to be matched 
differ only by an unknown translation, that is, 


gi(x,y) = g i{x-x s ,y-y s ) 


(10.9) 
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In practice, however, there may also be rotation, noise, and geometrical distor- 
tions; however, these are often not considered essential to the registration model. 
As a first step one typically computes a correlation function between two images, 
g\(x,y) and g 2 (x,y) as follows: 

N M 

r(k,l)= R[gx{n + k-\,m + l-\),g 1 {n,m)\ (10.10) 

n-1 m = 1 

where 1 < k < JV, 1 < / < M and the function R[ ] denotes a similarity measure, such 
as a cross-correlation or absolute difference function. For appropriately chosen R[ ], 
the function r(k,l) will be maximized by the unknown translation k,l. Of course, this 
approach can is only capable of capturing integer pixel value shifts, whereas what is 
sought are the subpixel distances x s ,y s . Therefore, a common approach is to simply 
fit the function r(k,l) to a quadratic or other “peaked” function, and take the maxi- 
mum of this function to be the unknown shift between g\{x,y) and g 2 (x,y). 

Other approaches include resampling via intensity domain interpolation and 
resampling via frequency domain interpolation. Both of these approaches are dis- 
cussed in Young et al. [2], We should mention, however, that the super-resolution 
overview of Park et al. [21] does not include such methods because they are incapa- 
ble of recovering the high-frequency components that are lost due to the sampling 
process. 

A different approach assumes a continuous, differentiable function relating the 
images g\(x,y) and g 2 (x,y). The job of the practitioner is to use this model to fore- 
cast the subpixel shift. Expanding (10.9) as a Taylor series gives the model 

g 2 fe y )= gl W + *,^) +y ,^> (io.li) 

where x s ,y s is the unknown shift we seek to estimate. Approximating the deriva- 
tives numerically yields 1 equation with two unknowns. However, this equation is 
assumed to hold across all pixels; thus, in practice, (10.11) represents a system of 
equations. Minimizing the mean square error between model and image data yields 
the desired estimates. The entire estimation procedure is described in [2], 

A more sophisticated approach is the optical flow method whereby g\(x,y) = 
I(x,y,ti) and g 2 (x,y) = I(x,y,t 2 ) represent the image intensities at two different times. 
The goal is to estimate the spatially dependent velocity vectors dx/dt and dy/dt that 
characterize the motion between images. Instead of assuming a smooth function 
connecting the images, the model assumes the image intensity at any point (pixel) is 
approximately constant from one time to the next, that is, dl(x,y,t)/dt = 0. Applying 
the chain rule yields the constraint equation 

di(*,y,*i) dx | dl(x,y,t 2 ) dy | dI(x,y,t) = Q (10.12) 

dx dt dy dt 3 1 

As with the previous approach, we can approximate the derivatives numerically 
and solve (10.12) over all regions of the image for the unknown velocity vectors dxl 
dt and dy/dt. Of course, the solution to (10.12) requires a constraint, because there 
are two unknowns and a single equation. A commonly used constraint is to assume 
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the motion field varies smoothly in most of the image and that pixel-to-pixel varia- 
tion of the velocity vectors can be quantified by the square of the velocity vector 
gradient. Thus, one finds the solution of (10.12) that minimizes 


4 


du 

dx 


+ 


duY 

dy) 


+ 


dv 

dx 


+ 


dy) 


(10.13) 


where u = dx/dt and v = dy/dt are the velocity vectors. Details of this approach can 
be found in Horn and Schunk [22] and Young et al. [2], Once the velocity vectors 
have been estimated, they may be used to determine spatially dependent shifts in 
the image. 

An example of optical flow-based motion estimation is shown in Figure 10.7. 
Clearly there is spatial variation in the estimated pixel shifts. This is in contrast to 
the correlation or gradient method, which produces a single shift, independent of 
location in the image. 


Image Reconstruction 

Given multiple low-resolution images and estimates of their respective degree of 
translation (more generally “warping”) from a single reference image, the job of 
the reconstruction algorithm is to interpolate all subimages onto a single high- 
resolution, uniform grid of points. To this end, several algorithms are available to 
the practitioner. 
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Figure 10.7 (Top) Two frames of aerial imagery, separated by 1 /25th second, from an undersam- 
pled sensor. (Bottom left) The difference image between these two images. (Bottom right) Optical 
flow of this image sequence. Note the spatially varying optical flow, with the greatest flow occurring 
at points closest to the sensor. (From: [5].) 
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Nonuniform Interpolation 

The most common situation is one in which the estimated subpixel shifts are 
arbitrary (due to random “dithering” of the low-resolution images) thus we re- 
quire a method for relating nonuniformly spaced low-resolution samples to the 
high-resolution grid. To this end, various nonuniform interpolation approaches 
have been proposed, among them biharmonic spline interpolation [23], using De- 
launay triangulation interpolation [24], using generalized multichannel sampling 
[25], using a warping procedure [26], using weighted interpolation [27], and 
convolving with a shifted-fractional kernel (polynomial kernel) [28]. The nonuni- 
form approach is conceptually simple in that it takes the registered low-resolution 
images gk(x,y) and directly interpolates to form the single, high-resolution image 
z(x,y). 


Regularized Reconstruction 

Another approach is to solve (10.8) using a constrained least-squares approach. 
Specifically, one can choose the estimate to be that which minimizes 


z = min 

Z 


P 

Xl|g* “ W ^ z f +«|| Q Z || 2 


U=i 


(10.14) 


The matrices are high pass filters (e.g., derivative operator), thus a is a regular- 
ization term that penalizes nonsmooth images. The method is therefore predicated 
on the assumption that the image is smoothly varying spatially. Many solutions 
for (10.14) are available along with a number of different regularization strategies. 
Several of these are described in [4] [29-33]. 


Example and Performance Estimates 

The most important question from the standpoint of designing optical systems is 
this: How do we quantify the performance gains offered by the above-described 
super-resolution methods? We begin by considering imagery collected from an air- 
borne FLIR sensor and displayed in Figure 10.8(a). Infrared detectors, historically, 
are large (20 to 30 pm) compared to visible detectors (2 to 5 pm) so infrared sys- 
tems (especially MWIR systems) are good candidates for seeing super-resolution 
performance increases. A subset of the raw imagery containing a ground vehicle is 
shown in Figure 10.8(b). At the sensor’s natural resolution, it is extremely difficult 
to classify this or any other potential target of similar size. Figure 10.8(c) provides 
a super-resolved image, recovered from P = 16 low-resolution measurements that 
use the camera’s natural jitter to provide the subpixel shifts. This reconstruction 
illustrates a significant improvement in the detailed information needed for clas- 
sification (e.g., vehicle tires). 

To demonstrate the improvement in target recognition, we summarize the re- 
sults of a triangle orientation discrimination experiment, described in detail by 
Young et al. [2, Chp. 6]. Imagery of a triangle target, shown in Figure 10.9, is pre- 
sented to an observer in one of four possible orientations. 
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(b) (c) 


Figure 10.8 FLIR images of a ground vehicle from an airborne sensor: (a) entire scene, (b) one of 
the original low-resolution images, and (c) super-resolved image. 


The observers are asked to classify the target orientation as a function of 
range using target imagery prepared in one of several ways. We first denote as 
“Algorithm_l” the method of Schuler et al. [34] whereby we compute the optical 
flow of the scene to calculate the scene motion, populate a high-resolution grid, 
and apply the interpolation algorithm. The other method by Young et al. [35], 
denoted “Algorithm_2,” computes the subpixel shifts using the frequency domain 
correlation method and uses the error-energy reduction method to reconstruct the 
high-resolution image. In the rest of this section, we use the acronym SR for super- 
resolution. Referring to Figure 10.10: 



Figure 10.9 Triangle target used in super-resolution experiments. Results are presented in Figure 
10 . 10 . 
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— Static SR algorithm_2 
— ■ - Static undersampled 
A Static SR algorithm_1 
- ♦ - Dynamic undersampled 
• Dynamic SR algorithm^ 

Figure 10.10 Experimental results associated with triangle orientation experiment. Super-resolution 
provides noticeable improvements in target classification. 


1. Static undersampled images : These were taken by extracting a single frame 
from the image sequences. 

2. Static SR images, Algorithm__l : These were image sequences that were pro- 
cessed with SR using Algorithm_l to result in a single static super-resolved 
image. 

3. Static SR images. Algor ithm_2: These were image sequences that were pro- 
cessed with SR using Algorithm_2 to result in a single static super-resolved 
image. 

4. Dynamic undersampled images : These were the raw image sequences (video) 
taken from the undersampled camera. 

5. Dynamic SR images, Algorithm_l: These were image sequences that were 
processed with Algorithm_l to result in a dynamic super-resolved image 
sequence. 

All imagery was collected using an Indigo Systems Merlin LWIR uncooled mi- 
crobolometer thermographic camera. The range varied from 50 m to 150 m in 25 m 
increments. Ranges were selected to vary observer performance, with and without 
processing, from very high probability to very low probability of a correct answer. 
The probability curves for the different cases are shown in Figure 10.10. 

The baseline probability case is the static undersampled data, which resulted 
in poor range results with a 50% probability of target discrimination at a range 
of 75 m. The static SR Algorithm_l and SR Algorithm_2 data should be com- 
pared with this baseline to determine the benefit of SR algorithms for static im- 
ages that result from SR processing on sequences of undersampled imagery. Note 
that Algorithm_2 provides a high probability of target discrimination with a 50% 
probability out to 120 m, a significant improvement. Algorithm_l provides a 50% 
probability of target discrimination at 110 m, also a significant improvement, but 
with a graceful degradation with range. For static imagery, the SR processing pro- 
vides between 40% (Algorithm_l) to 60% (Algorithm_2) improvement in range 
performance. 
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The baseline for dynamic imagery is the dynamic undersampled data. When the 
dynamic SR Algorithm_l data are compared with this baseline, the range at 50% 
target discrimination improves from 100 m to 120 m for a 20% increase in range 
performance. Although some improvement is realized, the effect is not on the scale of 
the improvement seen for the static case. Such comparisons suggest that the human 
eye is providing some degree of SR processing. That is, the eye-brain combination is 
putting together sequential images in some limited sense to accomplish a SR effect. 

The concept of human perceptual SR is supported when comparing the two under- 
sampled cases, the static versus dynamic. With no SR processing, the static undersam- 
pled range at 50% target discrimination is 75 m, whereas the dynamic undersampled 
range is 100 m, a 33% increase in range performance. The idea of human perceptual 
SR is also supported by the phenomenon of dynamic minimum resolvable tempera- 
ture difference (MRTD), whereby an observer can see four-bar patterns when they 
are moving and cannot see them without motion [36]. 


10.4 Image Fusion 

We conclude the chapter by discussing image fusion, the associated fusion algo- 
rithms, and metrics that can be used to assess the resulting image quality. Image 
fusion, as the name implies, is a method or technique for producing a single image 
from two or more images where the resulting fused image carries more information 
about the underlying scene. Although image fusion algorithms have been around for 
a number of years, the determination of imaging system performance with image 
fusion is relatively new. Interest is growing, however, in the ability to quantify the 
additional performance offered by more than one sensor and by the addition of im- 
age fusion to an imaging system. 

Image fusion has a large number of applications and is used frequently when one 
sensor cannot satisfy the requirements associated with a specific system. For exam- 
ple, military helicopter operations are often constrained by the numerous environ- 
mental conditions associated with low-light levels and poor weather. Low-altitude 
operations are extremely difficult when flying over featureless terrain with low-scene 
contrast. In addition, low-altitude operations cause obscurations with wind-blown 
and recirculated dust that can cause a vision “brownout.” These conditions yield 
poor situational awareness and can result in loss of aircraft control or, worse, in loss 
of crew and aircraft. Even at higher altitudes, fog, clouds, rain, and snow can cause 
loss of image contrast and result in hazardous situations. In this particular applica- 
tion, image fusion has been used successfully to combine infrared imagers and low- 
light-level television sensors. The benefits of fusion have been demonstrated by flight 
trials conducted in these degraded environmental conditions [2], 


Fusion Algorithms 

The objective of fusion is to combine the relevant information from two or more 
source images to form a composite image of higher information content and fidelity. 
This must be done in such a way as to minimize artifacts associated with the fusion 
algorithm (misregistration, blurring, and so forth). 
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Figure 10.11 Schematic of multiresolution image fusion. 


The simplest fusion algorithms are those that operate at the pixel level, resulting 
in pixel-level fused image output. For example, the basic superposition algorithm 
takes two images A(x,y ) and B(x,y) and forms the fused image 

I(x,y)- aA(x,y) + (3B(x,y) (10.15) 

where x,y denote pixel location and a, [5 are nonnegative scalars that sum to 1. 
Setting both to 0.5 produces a simple average of the individual images. A more so- 
phisticated approach is to perform a multiresolution decomposition of the images, 
combine the imagery using a scale dependent rule, and then perform the inverse 
transformation. This general prescription is shown schematically in Figure 10.11. 


Laplacian Pyramid 

One of the earliest approaches to multiscale analysis is the so-called Laplacian pyra- 
mid, described in [37]. Each of the images to be fused is processed by a succession 
/ = 0 ... N of low -pass filters, producing blurred images 

Ml Ml 

Il(x,y)= w(m,n)Ii-i(2x + m,2y + n) (10.16) 

m——Mi n——M[ 

where the original image is taken as I 0 . The filters are defined by the weights w(m,n) 
and are assumed zero outside of the user-defined support -My ... My. Thus, at each 
level / both the number of pixels and (by construction) filter bandwidth are reduced 
by a factor of 2. Typical implementation sets My - 2 and assumes the kernel is sepa- 
rable, that is, w(m,n) = w(m)w(n). The standard implementation assigns the ID 
weights based on a Gaussian shape function [35]; however, other shapes may also 
be used [37]. 

Rather than work directly with this new image set, Burt and Adelson showed 
that a better encoding strategy is to use the difference between successive levels [37] 
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(the differencing operation removes interpixel correlations and, hence, provides 
better compression). The problem is that one cannot directly difference images of 
two different sizes. Burt and Adelson therefore define an interpolation function 
EXPANDS as follows: 


EXPAND{I l+1 (x,y)} = 4 £ £ w(m,n) Il J X ^,^ n -) (10.17) 

m=- 2 n =- 2 V ^ L J 

where the arguments (x + m)/2 and (y + n )/ 2 contribute only when they are integers. 
We can now define the Laplacian pyramid for level / as 

Li (x,y) = I, (x, y) - EXP AND {I, +1 (x,y)} (10.18) 


The sequence of filtered image differences provides a multiresolution depiction 
of the original image. 

Returning to the fusion problem, the goal is to combine the decompositions 
of two different images in a manner that enhances relevant features in each of the 
constituent images. Denoting L[ (1) (x,y) and Li (2) (x,y) as the Laplacian pyramids as- 
sociated with images f (1) (x,y), P 2 \x,y) one may define a fusion rule, for example, 


r (1,2) 


(x,y) = 


L { l ] (x,y) if L^(x,y) > L [ f(x,y) 
L^{x,y) otherwise 


r (1) 


r(2). 


(10.19) 


and then reconstruct the fused image starting with I N {x,y) = L N {x,y) and form- 
ing, for / = N - 1 ... 0, 

/| 1,2) (x,y) = L ( /> 2) + EXPAND^ {x,y)} (10.20) 

The idea, of course, is to take the most prominent scale-dependent features 
from the constituent images and combine them in the fused image. This general ap- 
proach stays the same, regardless of the specific decomposition used. For example, 
Toet used a modified version of the Laplacian pyramid for image fusion based on 
the ratios of an image pyramid [38]. 

As an example of Laplacian pyramid fusion, consider both a SWIR and long- 
wave infrared (LWIR) image of an HMMV ground vehicle as shown in Figures 
10.12(a) and (b), respectively. Applying the Laplacian pyramid algorithm as de- 
scribed above results in the fused image of Figure 10.12(c). The driver of the vehicle 
is only visible in the SWIR while the soldier in the trees can only be detected in the 
LWIR. The fused imagery clearly shows both. 


Wavelet-Based Methods 

More recently, wavelets have become the preferred signal model for multiresolution 
analysis. The discrete wavelet transform offers a wide array of filters for decompos- 
ing a signal into multiple scales. Furthermore, the algorithms for implementing the 
wavelet transform are fast and widely available. In the context of fusion, one can 
proceed as described next. 


1 0.4_ Image Fusion 
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Figure 10.12 Laplacian pyramid example: (a) SWIR, (b) LWIR, and (c) fused image. (Images cour- 
tesy of Mike Prairie and Roy Littleton, U.S. Army Night Vision and Electronic Sensors Directorate.) 


Huntsberger and Jawerth [39] describe standard wavelet decomposition of a 
signal, f, as a linear combination of translations and dilations of a single func- 
tion \|/: 


f(x) = 2 J J J C v ,kVv,k(x) ( 10 - 21 ) 

V k 

where 

y v ,k(x) = 2 v/1 y(2 v x-k) (10.22) 

for integers v and k. The process of mapping f(x) into the coefficients C v j, is called 
the wavelet transform of f(x). The function \\f k is varied on a scale of 2~ v at the 
location 2~ v k and the corresponding coefficient C v ^ depends of the function f(x) at 
that scale and location. 

Wavelet transform sensor fusion is accomplished in the same basic fashion as 
Laplacian fusion: by combining the wavelet coefficients of the two source images as 
in (10.18) to form a fused wavelet description. The inverse wavelet transform then 
recovers the fused image [39, 40]. 

The discrete wavelet transform is not shift invariant since the image is down- 
sampled (each wavelet series image is downsampled by a factor of 4). That is, 
the output depends on shifts in the image so artifacts can be present when two 
images are fused that are not perfectly aligned (registered). The shift-invariant 
discrete wavelet transform (SIDWT) is a solution to the shift-variance problem, 
where the downsampling operation is removed from the wavelet decomposition 
process. However, because the images are not reduced in size, the operation is very 
inefficient since the number of calculations grows significantly compared to the 
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Image 1 Image 2 Fused image 

Figure 10.13 Discrete wavelet transform example. Image 1 has a target in the foreground. Image 
2 has a target in the background. The fused image shows both targets. (Images courtesy of |onathan 
Fanning, U.S. Army Night Vision and Electronic Sensors Directorate]. 


DWT. The SIDWT is very applicable to component images that are not exactly 
registered. 

Figure 10.13 shows a DWT fusion example. Image 1 shows a scene with a target 
in the foreground and image 2 shows the same scene, but with the target in the back- 
ground. The DWT fusion provides an image where both target positions appear in 
the output image. 

In short, the field of image fusion holds great promise. As more and more tacti- 
cal imaging systems are equipped with multicolor (e.g., visible and SWIR) sensors, 
the full benefits of image fusion can begin to be realized. Researchers have begun 
to focus fused imaging systems on particular applications. For example, the work 
of Toet [41] fused infrared and visible imagery for the purpose of target detection, 
while Mull et al. [42] used MWIR and LWIR imagery to improve target discrimina- 
tion. The field is also evolving with respect to quantifying fused image performance, 
a necessary step before widespread implementation. To this end, image fusion qual- 
ity indices have been created to reflect different goals of fusion and include the 
metrics put forth by Piella and Fleijmas [43], Xydeas and Petrovic [44], and Wang 
and Bovik [45]. 


10.5 Summary 

The field of image processing comprises far too many topics to be covered in a 
single chapter. We therefore focused first on the basics of image acquisition (sam- 
pling), interpolation, and filtering and then described two approaches that we feel 
show great promise in detection and classification applications. Super-resolution 
is designed to overcome the inherent physical limitations of sampled systems 
through clever processing of multiple images. We have described the basic ingre- 
dients of super-resolution approaches and shown the benefits of super-resolved 
imagery. We have also described methods for image fusion whereby multiple sens- 
ing modalities can be combined to present the viewer with more informative imag- 
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ery. Examples of both the Laplacian pyramid and wavelet-based fusion techniques 
were provided. 
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Displays, Human Perception, and 
Automatic Target Recognizers 


Displays are the interface between the I 2 R or EO sensor and the human vision 
system (Figure 11.1). The display converts the electrical signal from the I 2 R or EO 
sensor to a visible signal that is subsequently presented to the viewer. Occasionally, 
systems are designed where humans do not interpret the data, so displays are not 
required. Imaging missile seekers with automatic target trackers are a good ex- 
ample. Various levels of human interpretation of imagery are seen in the targeting 
community. One example that is increasingly successful and gaining popularity is 
the targeting sensor coupled to a computerized automatic target recognizer (ATR), 
automatic target cueing (ATC) system, or aided target recognizer (AiTR). We col- 
lectively refer to these automated target exploitation systems as ATRs. 

The performance of displays can be characterized with a modulation transfer 
function, where the MTF depends on the resolution of the display. The human vi- 
sual system also has a transfer function that is based on the resolution limits of the 
eye. Both of these transfer functions are discussed; however, this chapter provides 
only an introduction on how to account for these “system” components. 

Automatic targeting systems are in still early development, so the performance 
of these systems is difficult to quantify. An introduction to the ATR nomenclature is 
provided. ATR systems are typically nonlinear and do not lend themselves to linear 
systems modeling. 


11.1 Displays 

Much work is currently being performed on the analysis of displays. The evalua- 
tion of displays is still highly subjective because the primary basis of display design 
is viewer satisfaction. However, an increasing amount of work is being done in the 
objective performance evaluation of these devices. Pinson [1] states that display 
criteria are usually given in terms of the probability that the viewer can perform 
specific tasks. These tasks involve extracting information from a displayed image. 
The probabilities are related to more trackable criteria, such as measurements of 
MTF, contrast, SNR, and resolution. 

The magnification of a system depends on the sensor’s imaging characteristics and 
the observer/display geometry. The definition of system magnification (which is different 
from the optics magnification) is the ratio of the angular image size seen by the observer 
to the angular size of the image as seen by the sensor input pupil (see Figure 11.2): 

M — Ojmage / ® object (11.1) 
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Sensor Components 



This can be simplified so that the system magnification is not object dependent 
by writing 


M = FO Vj/FO V v 


( 11 . 2 ) 


where FOVj is the display field of view in the vertical direction and FOV v is the 
sensor input pupil vertical field of view. Note that the magnification is larger if the 
viewer moves closer to the display. However, the image becomes objectionable be- 
cause the near-point limitation of the eye and the cognitive frame of the observer. 
Viewing distances are typically selected by observers to make the image display lines 
unnoticeable. In aviation systems, typical viewing distances vary from 20 to 28 in., 
depending on the height of the pilot. 

System displays include cathode-ray tubes (CRTs), light-emitting diodes (LEDs), 
and liquid-crystal displays (LCDs). These display systems are described in the fol- 
lowing sections along with their corresponding resolutions and MTFs. Keep in mind 
that a large number of display types, each with its own MTF, must be accounted for 
in the wide variety of sensor systems. The ones covered here are some of the more 
common displays. 



Figure 11.2 System magnification. 
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Example 11 .1 

A 3- by 4-deg sensor has an output image on a 15-cm-high display monitor. The 
observer is positioned 38 cm from the monitor. Determine the magnification of 
the system. The solution is given by (11.2) where the vertical FOV of the sensor is 
3 deg. Typically, the horizontal FOV is larger than the vertical FOV and it is cus- 
tomary to specify vertical and then horizontal FOVs. The display vertical FOV is 

Y 15', 

[deg] 


FO Vd = tan 


-l 


38 


= 21.5 


The magnification is then 21.5/3 = 7.2. Note that a smaller sensor FOV or a 
larger display FOV gives a larger magnification. 


1 1 .2 Cathode-Ray Tubes 

CRTs used to be the most common display system. In the first edition of this book, 
that was certainly the case. A CRT comprises an evacuated tube with a phosphor 
screen. An electron beam is scanned across the phosphor screen in a raster pattern 
as shown in Figure 11.3. The beam direction is controlled with horizontal and verti- 
cal magnetic fields that bend the beam in the appropriate direction. The phosphor 
converts the electron beam into a visible point, where the visible luminance of the 
phosphor is related to the electron beam current (and voltage). The standard raster 
scan and interlace pattern are also shown in Figure 11.3. First the solid line shows 
a field pattern that is traced out on the screen. The dashed line shows a second field 
pattern that is interlaced between the first field lines. Both fields together provide 
525 lines, where around 490 of the lines display information. The two fields in the 
standard 2:1 interlace pattern are collectively called a frame. The fields are pre- 
sented at a rate of 60 Hz and frames are presented at 30 Hz. 

The output luminance of the phosphor spot is related to the tube voltage in the 
linear region (i.e., the region that is not saturated) by 



Tube 



Side View 

Figure 11.3 Cathode-ray tube. 


Front View With Raster Scan 
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where k is a constant, V T is a threshold voltage, and /is a display constant known 
as the display gamma. A high gamma provides more phosphor contrast between 
two different voltages. 

A common CRT resolution assumption is that the electron beam spot and the 
corresponding luminescent spot are Gaussian in shape. The spot can be approxi- 
mated by 


S(x,y) 


1 

2na 2 


Gaus 


V* 2 + y 2 

v -Jlna 


\ 


/ 


(11.4) 


where x and y are the horizontal and vertical positions on the screen and <7 describes 
the size of the spot (known as the spot size parameter). Equation (11.4) can be con- 
sidered the impulse response of the CRT. The MTF is then determined by taking the 
Fourier transform of this expression, yielding 


MTF CRT (l;,r]) = Gaus(j2^o^?) ( n - 5 ) 

Gaussian functions are separable in x and y so that the MTF given in (11.5) can 
be separated to give an MTF in the horizontal and vertical directions: 

MTFcrt&V) = MTFcrt(£)MTF C rt(ti) = Gaus(^2na^Gaus{^2na^ (11.6) 

The spot size can be measured using the shrinking raster technique [2], With 
this technique, the line spacing on the CRT is reduced until the observer can no 
longer resolve the scan lines. The distance between the lines / can be estimated by 
measuring the total height of all lines and dividing by the number of lines. The spot- 
size parameter a is related to the distance between the lines by 

(7 = 0.54/ [m] (11.7) 


Note that <7 is in meters, so the MTF given in the above equations has an argu- 
ment of cycles per meter. To provide an MTF that can be used in an angular system 
MTF estimate, the argument must be given in terms of cycles per radian or cycles 
per milliradian. This conversion is determined with the sensor FOV in milliradians 
and the size of the CRT display in meters. An example of this conversion in the 
vertical direction is 

F°Vy M1 n \ 

G angular ~ ( 1 1 . o j 

Monitorbizey 

where FOV v is in milliradians. This angular spot-size parameter provides an MTF 
in the same spatial frequency domain as that of the other sensor components. 

Example 11 .2 

The spot-size parameter a has been determined to be 200 pm on a 15-cm-high CRT 
monitor using the shrinking raster technique. The monitor displays the output of 
a 5- by 7- deg FOV sensor. Plot the MTF of the monitor for system-related object 
space in units of cycles per milliradian. 


11.3 Light-Emitting Diodes 
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The solution is given by first converting the spot-size parameter from microm- 
eters to milliradians: 


G angular ~ 200 X 10 


m 


87.3 mrad 
15xl0 _2 m 


= 0.116 mrad 


This angular spot size can be used in the horizontal component of (11.6) to give 
the horizontal MTF. The MTF is given by 

-710, angular — 27T - C7„ 


Gaus 




-nUlnc 
— e v 


-V £ 2 

angular ^ 


/2/t Cfangular 

which is shown in Figure 1 1.4. If the Gaus function is written in terms of Gaus 




where E, co is the cutoff frequency, then it can be shown that t, co = 1 / {\f2~n a angu i ar j . 
In this case, the cutoff frequency is 3.4 cycle/mrad. 

The CRT usually has a sample-and-hold circuit that gives a discrete number of hor- 
izontal pixels as the display spot scans the screen in the horizontal direction. This circuit 
samples the horizontal signal on a scan line into an integer number of samples and then 
holds the phosphor spot voltage constant over this sample as the spot is scanned across 
the horizontal direction. For example, many CRTs have 480 active lines in the vertical 
direction (out of the 525 possible lines). With a 1.33 horizontal-to-vertical image aspect 
ratio, the horizontal scan across the CRT screen would be broken into 640 samples. 
If the CRT has this type of sample-and-hold circuit, the psf for the sample-and-hold 


circuit is h(x, y) = (640 / FO Vt, )rect 


x 


8(y) and the display sample-and-hold 


FOVh 1640 

transfer function is H(E,,r\) = sinc \ (TO V/,,/640)^|. This transfer function must be ac- 
counted for in any system that includes a CRT display sample-and-hold circuit. 


11.3 Light-Emitting Diodes 

LEDs are P-N junction devices that emit light when they are forward biased. Be- 
cause LEDs [3] emit light, they are very visible in dark conditions and are less visible 


MTF 



Figure 11.4 CRT example results. 
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in bright conditions. LEDs are luminescent (self-emitting in visible wavelengths), 
where the luminescence is proportional to the current passing through the LED. 
The visibility of the LED depends on the emitted radiation and the external quan- 
tum efficiency of the eye at the LED emission wavelength. The efficiency of LEDs is 
limited because of the mismatch of refractive index between air and the luminescent 
material (index of refraction around 3.6). Therefore, the emitted angle for total 
internal reflection is small. A lens can increase the efficiency by a factor of 2 to 3. 
LEDs today are used in large outdoor displays on a discrete level and on flat-panel 
displays indoor. Not many LED flat-panel displays are in current use in military 
systems. However, there a numerous older systems that used linear LED scanned 
arrays as described in the following paragraphs. 

In past infrared imaging applications, LEDs were typically arranged in a linear 
array (a single line of diodes) and parallel scanned across the observer’s viewing 
plane. Consider the system shown in Figure 11.5. As the scan traverses the image 
plane, a current is applied to each LED and the corresponding luminescent signals 
are traced out in lines. An eyepiece adjusts the LED image to a distance from the 
viewer that is comfortable. 

The scanning occurs at a rate higher than the rate at which flicker is seen by the 
human eye (over 20 Hz). Most LED displays, as used in I 2 R systems, form the back 
end of the EO mux subsystem (as described in Chapter 9). Here, the scan occurs at 
the same rate as that of the infrared linear-detector array scan. The vertical angular 
size of the image depends on the array height and the eyepiece focal length: 

a y = dylfe (11.9) 

The vertical image size is related to FOV v by the magnification 

a y = MxFOV v (11.10) 

In the system shown in Figure 11.5, a and b describe the size of the LEDs and 
c describes the distance between the centers of the LEDs in the vertical direction. 



Front View 


Side View 


Figure 1 1 .5 LED array display. 
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The distance of the LED array from the left side of the image plane is described as s. 
Many scanned LED displays are analog in nature (i.e., the voltage and correspond- 
ing luminescent signal are continuous across the scan), so there is no sampling in the 
horizontal direction. Therefore, the spatial function for the scanned array shown 
is 
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Here, the spatial parameters x and y are in meters in the image plane and must be 
converted to angular object space. This is performed using the following equation: 
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where x and y are in radians (object space). In addition, d x and d y are the width and 
height of the displayed image. The spatial frequency domain can now be compared 
directly with all of the other system contributors. The Fourier transform of (11.12) 
gives the spatial frequency representation of the display: 
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If the input signal (the image to be displayed) is band limited such that all fre- 
quency components are less than half of dy/(cFOV v ), then no aliasing occurs and 
the MTF of the LED array can be written as 
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If the signal is not band limited, then aliasing occurs on the output image and 
artifacts are seen. Well-designed systems use the optics and detector MTFs to band 
limit the imagery so aliasing is controlled. Further discussion of acceptable image 
aliasing for human consumption is described later in this chapter. 


11.4 Liquid-Crystal Displays 

The LCD [4] comprises a thin, clear layer of twisted nematic crystals placed be- 
tween two conducting plates that are transparent. Some common LCDs use crossed 
polarizers as the two conducting plates. With an applied voltage, the LCD mate- 
rial (twisted nematic crystals) then turns the light polarization to pass through the 
crossed polarizer. The degree of polarization twist determines the shade of brightness 
that passes through the polarizer. The LCD panel is an aggregate of these cells that 
form an electronically addressable display. LCDs can be small, light, and inexpensive. 
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LCDs are passive devices that modulate passing light. Therefore, they work as 
well in bright-ambient light as they do in dim lighting. Their performance is strongly 
influenced, however, by the spatial distribution of lighting. Also, LCD displays are 
usually viewed directly by the observer. LCDs require very little power dissipation 
because the power is only required to provide dynamic scattering in the LCD fluid. 
LCDs are a passive component and are typically backlit by some uniform source. 
LCDs are not as fast as LEDs and typically require tens of milliseconds to turn off 
or on compared with some LEDs in the nanosecond realm. The slow response time 
limits their utility in high-speed applications. 

Advantages of LCD displays are that they are compact and light, have low 
power consumption and negligible distortion, and do not flicker as long as there is 
a constant backlight. Disadvantages of LCDs are that have a limited viewing angle 
and smearing artifacts caused by slow response times. 

The spatial display function and the transfer function can be derived from a 
simple model shown in Figure 11.6. The LCD array is a rectangular grid of LCD 
cells surrounded by an inactive area. The ratio of the LCD active cell area to the 
total array area is called the fill factor. The spatial sampling of the input image and 
the display of the image on the rectangular functions can be written as 
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Taking this function to angular object space gives 
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where x, y, and the FOVs are in milliradians. This spatial function can be converted 
to the spatial frequency domain by taking the Fourier transform: 
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Figure 11.6 Sampled imaging system steps in space. 
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Note that this function is very similar to the spatial frequency representation of the 
LED array (11.13). The difference here is that the LCD array is in both the horizon- 
tal and vertical directions. Also note that if the image spectrum is not band limited 
in both directions, aliasing occurs before the display of the imagery. If the display 
is band limited to half of the comb function spacing, then the MTF is identical to 
that described in (11.14). 


11.5 Plasma Displays 

Whereas LCDs have been approved for military systems and have been integrated 
into weapons such as the Ml Abrams, plasma displays have been available for some 
time in the commercial market and are sometimes used in military applications 
(e.g., rapid prototyping systems). Each pixel in a cell is a mixture of noble gas and 
small amounts of mercury vapor between two panes of glass. A voltage is placed 
across the cell creating a plasma in a manner similar to fluorescent lamps. When 
electrons strike the mercury atoms, energy is converted to ultraviolet light that 
strikes a phosphorous surface that is coated on the glass wall of the cell. As with 
CRTs, different phosphors emit different colors of light in a red, green, and blue 
(RGB) fashion. The phosphors convert the ultraviolet light to visible and infrared 
light. Only around 40% of the emitted light from the phosphor is in the visible 
region and the infrared light is converted to heat in the glass. In a monochrome 
plasma display, the gas is usually neon that emits an orange color. 

In the early 2000s, plasma displays were the largest commercial market for 
large flat-panel displays, but in roughly 2006, LCDs took over the market for the 
most popular large display. Advantages of plasma displays are superior contrast 
ratios since very dark blacks are achievable, wider viewing angles, and less motion 
blur due to fast response. Disadvantages are screen burn-in (image retention after 
long periods) and they require higher power and are less efficient than LCDs. In 
terms of blur and MTF, the plasma display can be treated in the same manner as an 
LCD display [see (11.15) and (11.17) with MTF equation, (11.14)]. 


11.6 Sampling and Display Processing 

Displays are a primary component in the sampled image reconstruction process. 
Recall that some imagers do not sample the image (i.e., are digital), but in today’s 
world most are sampled. Once the image is sampled at the detector, the sampled 
image is processed by electronics, shown on a display, and provided to the human 
eye. The reconstruction filter is comprised of electronics filtering, the display, and 
the eye. The display element smoothes or “filters” the digital signal and makes a 
continuous function for the eye to consumer. References [5-7] provide in-depth 
treatment of sampled imaging systems. From Chapter 3, the process can be de- 
scribed in Figure 11.6. 

The source target and background are imaged through the atmosphere, the 
optics, and the detector. All of these components filter the image with a blur, so 
the component point spread functions are convolved with the input image. The 
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detector samples the image, so a comb function is multiplied by the blurred image. 
The reconstruction is a convolution of the reconstruction filter with the sampled 
signal (the weighted comb) to provide an output image. 

In the frequency domain, the above operation is equivalent to an input spectrum 
multiplied by the presample MTF and that band-limited signal is convolved with a 
frequency domain comb function as shown in Figure 11.7. If the pitch of the detec- 
tor sampling is in milliradians, the comb function in frequency provides a “replica” 
of the presampled spectra at one over the sample spacing in cycles per millira- 
dian. In the figure, the replicas occur at 2 cycle/mrad, so the image was sampled at 
0.5 mrad. The Nyquist rate is half of the sampling frequency of 2 cycle/mrad, so it is 
1 cycle/mrad as shown. The FO+ and SO+ are the first-order and second-order rep- 
licas, respectively, caused by the frequency comb. The baseband signal corresponds 
to the original sampled spectrum. The display MTF (the case shown is a Gaussian 
MTF corresponding to a CRT display spot) is multiplied by the sampled spectrum 
to give the reconstructed spectrum shown in Figure 11.8. 

The baseband is now the presampled blur spectrum multiplied by the display 
MTF. The replicas (FO, SO, and so on) are also multiplied by the display MTF, so 
the display is part of the reconstruction filter that is used to control these unwanted 
signals. Many scientists and engineers call this aliasing and it is manifested in two 
ways. The replica content below the Nyquist is in-band aliasing corresponding to 
classical aliasing in radio signals. These signals in an image are jagged edges, moved 
edges, warping, and other artifacts. The signals beyond the Nyquist rate ( out-of- 
band signals) are display artifacts such as visible raster in a CRT and pixelization 
in LEDs, LCDs, and plasma cells. Note that an LCD, LED, or plasma MTF corre- 
sponding to a square display pixel provides a sine MTF that allows through much 
more out-of-band aliasing. The spectrum shown in Figure 11.8 does not include 
the eye filtering that reduces the baseband and replica spectra even further. A full 
derivation of the sampled image transfer is provided in Chapter 3. 


Sampled Signal and Display Transfer 
V 



Figure 11.7 Sampled spectrum with display transfer. 
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System Output Spectrum 
V 



Figure 11 .8 Reconstructed spectrum after display. 


11.7 Human Perception and the Human Eye 

The observer must interpret the information that is presented on a display. To more 
fully understand the response of the eye to this information, we describe the eye in 
physical terms and then provide models that can be used to estimate the eye MTF. 

The human eye is similar to a camera. It forms a real image on a light-sensitive 
surface called the retina (see Figure 11.9). Light enters the eye through a transparent 
layer called the cornea, then traverses through an anterior liquid chamber called the 
aqueous humor. The light from this anterior chamber is limited by the iris, which is 



Figure 11.9 The human eye. 
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the effective entrance pupil of the eye. The diameter of the iris changes in response 
to the amount of light received by the eye. In reality, the pupil is not that important 
in the adaptation of the eye to large variations in light level. The most popular the- 
ory is that the eye adapts to large changes in light levels through chemical changes 
in the photoreceptors. Some of the light passes through the iris to a crystalline lens 
that is an elastic material. The lens power is determined by the ciliary muscles that 
pull on the lens radially to change the lens curvature. This change in optical power 
allows image focusing of near and far objects on the retina. After refraction by the 
lens, the light is imaged onto the retina through the vitreous humor. 

The eye is a spherical jelly-like mass that is protected by a tough membrane 
called the sclera. The cornea is the only transparent part of the sclera; the rest is 
white and opaque. Inside the sclera is a dark pigmented layer called the choroid. 
The choroid is an absorber of stray light, similar to the black paint on the inside of 
EO devices. A thin layer of light-sensitive photoreceptors, like detectors, covers the 
inner surface of the choroid. The eye has two kinds of photoreceptors (125 million 
in all): rods and cones. Rods have the characteristics of high-speed, course-grain, 
black-and-white film and are extremely light sensitive. These photoreceptors can 
image light that is too dim for cones to process, but the images are not well defined. 
Cones are like low-speed, high-grain, color film that performs very well with bright 
light. The photoreceptor difference is one of the primary reasons that day and night 
vision provide two photometry curves: photopic and scotopic (see Chapter 5). At 
the retinal center, a depression in the photoreceptor layer is called the macula. It 
is around 2.5 to 3 mm in diameter with a rod-free region in the center of about 
0.3 mm in diameter called the fovea centralis. Hecht and Zajac [8] state that the 
moon subtends a spot of around 0.3 mm on the retina. In this region, the cones are 
closely packed and provide the sharpest detailed images. The photoreceptors are ac 
coupled. The eye is continually moving the fovea centralis over objects of interest. 
The image is constantly shifted across the retina. If the image is held stationary on 
the retina, the image actually fades out. 

The radii of curvatures [9] for the cornea, crystalline lens first surface, and 
crystalline lens second surface are 7.8, 10, and 6.0 mm, respectively. The indices of 
refraction of the aqueous humor, the lens, and the vitreous humor are 1.336, 1.413, 
and 1.336, respectively. An interesting note is that one of the reasons humans do 
not see well under water is that the water refractive index is typically 1.33, very 
close to the eye indices. Recall that little change in the refractive index at a curved 
interface provides little focusing power of the input light. The crystalline lens is 
fascinating in that it is a graded index lens. The index is 1.406 in the center, 1.375 
at the equator, and 1.387 (aqueous) and 1.385 (vitreous) at the vertices. Focusing 
the lens is called accommodation, resulting in a change of the lens shape. The lens 
is almost spherical until pulled by the ciliary muscles, where the lens takes on a flat- 
ter shape. The front surface radius can change from 10 to 5.3 mm. The total power 
of the eye is around 60 diopters. The cornea-air interface accounts for around 42 
diopters of the total power [10]. 

The age degradation of the crystalline lens and the ciliary muscles tends to af- 
fect eye performance in a significant way. The closest point that the eye can image 
is around 7 cm for a teenager, 25 cm for a young adult, and 100 cm for middle- 
aged people. Lenses are prescribed for people who cannot accommodate for the 
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necessary power. Eyeglass power is prescribed in diopters (recall that power is the 
reciprocal of the focal length). Myopia, or nearsightedness, is the case where the 
eye provides too much power, and a negative lens is prescribed to give a less overall 
system power. Hyperopia, or farsightedness, is the case where the eye does not pro- 
vide sufficient power to image on the retina, so a positive power prescription is the 
solution. Ablation of the corneal surface with excimer laser radiation to change the 
surface curvature is becoming a common solution to either of these accommodation 
problems. 

The band of sensitivity for the eye ranges from roughly 360 to 780 nm. There 
have been cases where people have seen images outside these wavelengths. The 
typical resolution of a human eye under certain conditions can be estimated by us- 
ing the pupil size and a 0.5-pm wavelength with any one of the angular resolution 
criteria in the optics chapter. These estimates provide ballpark values, but are prob- 
ably never realized because of imperfections in the eye. Typical angular resolutions 
of the eye range from 200 to 400 (Trad. 

1 1 .8 Modulation T ransfer Function of the Eye 

The modulation transfer function of the eye is taken from Overington [11] and is 
the product of three distinct transfer function characteristics: optical refraction, 
retina, and tremor. These components are covered separately but must be cascaded 
(multiplied) to obtain the overall MTF of the eye. 

The optical refraction MTF component corresponds to the limiting resolution 
of the pupil diameter. The pupil diameter, however, is a function of the display light 
level and can be estimated by 


dpupil = 4.30 — 0.645 log(ftL) [mm] (11.18) 

where ftL is the luminance of the display in foot-lamberts. There is 0.292 foot- 
lambert in 1 lumen/m 2 -sr. 

The optical MTF of the eye is estimated by 

MTF eyeoptics (p) = exp[-(43.69p/p 0 f] (11.19) 

where p a and i a are transfer function variables that are related to the pupil diam- 
eter of the eye. Here, p is the circularly symmetric spatial frequency in cycles per 
milliradian. Table 11.1 gives the transfer function variable values for given pupil 
diameters. The pupil diameters given are for use with one eye. When two eyes are 
used, the pupil diameter becomes around 0.5 mm smaller. Also, the MTF given is 
in the eye angular space. The spatial frequency parameter p is increased [division of 
p in (11.19); recall the scaling theorem from Chapter 2] by a factor of the system 
magnification M in order to convert the MTF to the sensor object space. 

The second MTF parameter associated with the human eye is the MTF of the 
retina. This parameter is similar to a detector MTF in that it is associated with the 
size of the retinal receptors and the focal length of the eye. A good approximation 
for the MTF is 
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Table 11.1 Eye Optical MTF Variables for Given Pupil Diameter 


Pupil Diameter (mm) 

Po 

*0 

1.5 

36 

0.9 

2.0 

39 

0.8 

2.4 

35 

0.8 

3.0 

32 

0.77 

3.8 

25 

0.75 

4.9 

15 

0.72 

5.8 

11 

0.69 

6.6 

8 

0.66 


MTF retma (p ) = exp[-0.375p i n ] (11.20) 

where the spatial frequency must be converted to the angular object space with the 
magnification of the system in order to use the MTF in a system manner. Equation 
(11.20) gives the MTF of the eye in angular object space as seen by the eye. The 
sensor system angular object space is smaller by a factor of the system magnifica- 
tion M. 

Finally, the last eye MTF component considered here is that of tremor, which 
can be estimated by 

MTF tremor (p) = exp[-0.4441p 2 ] (11.21) 

where the MTF has to be corrected for the system magnification for placement in 
sensor object space. In (11.19) through (11.21), p is replaced with p/M to give the 
MTFs in sensor, or object, space. Tremor is associated with the normal movement 
of the eye. Eye movements comprise high-frequency tremor, low-speed drift, and 
flick. All of these are small, involuntary movements that are necessary for vision. 
Experiments [10] have been performed where the eye was artificially stabilized with 
a contact lens projector. The conscious image appeared to fade out. Therefore, the 
eye can be considered an ac-coupled system. 

Example 11.3 

Determine and plot the eye’s optical MTF using the Overington model. Assume that 
an observer is viewing a monitor of 10-fF brightness. The solution is given by first 
determining the pupil diameter, using (11.19): 


dpupil = 4.30 - 0.645 /og(10) [mm] (11.22) 

or 3.655 mm. Using Table 11.1, the MTF variables are determined. Interpolating 
for a 3.655-mm pupil diameter, p D = 26.2 and i a = 0.754. The optical MTF associ- 
ated with the pupil size is then estimated by (11.19) as 

MTF eyeoptlcs (p) = exp[-(43.69p/26.2) 0 ' 754 ] (11.23) 

This function is shown in Figure 11.10. Note that if two eyes were used, the 
pupil size would be smaller and the MTF would provide more degradation. 
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Figure 11. 10 Example results. 


1 1 .9 Contrast Threshold Function of the Eye 

In this second edition of Introduction to Infrared and Electro-Optical Systems, we 
depend more on the contrast threshold function (CTF) of the eye than we did in the 
previous version of the book. Therefore, we devote an entire chapter (Chapter 13) 
to the CTF and how it is translated to system terms. The CTF of the eye is a func- 
tion that describes what spatial frequencies can be seen by the human and at what 
contrasts [12-15]. It is extremely important in the computation of sensor range 
performance when the human is an integral part of the system. The TTP, or target 
task performance, metric uses the system CTF (which includes the human eye CTF) 
to calculate the probabilities of detection, recognition, and identification as a func- 
tion of sensor to target range. 

11.10 Automatic Target Recognition 

It has long been desired to automatically process the data provided by imaging 
sensors for a variety of functions. These functions range from such commercial 
applications as component inspection for manufacturing to military applications 
such as target detection and face recognition. The focus here is on military pattern 
recognition, though much of this material is applicable for both commercial and 
military systems. 

The terminology that is often used to describe automated pattern recognition 
in the military community is generically referred to as aided/ automated target rec- 
ognition (Ai/ATR). Ai/ATR implies a sequence of mathematical operations where 
the result is target discrimination. The principal functions for the ATR sequence 
[16-19] are shown in Figure 11.11. The definitions for each of the ATR functions 
are provided in the following paragraphs. 
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Figure 11.11 ATR process. 


Preprocessing is the conditioning of data. The input is typically an image such as 
an infrared image or a sequence of images, but it could be any sensor data. The pre- 
processing step conditions the data with processes like noise reduction/removal, im- 
age stabilization, image rotation, correction of dead pixels, and image registration. 

Detection is a process whereby a portion of an image, usually called a region of 
interest (ROI), has been determined to contain an object of interest. Another defini- 
tion is simply that an image successfully traverses through a prefilter (i.e., the de- 
tection process is a spatial screener). This process could be carried out by stepping 
a window through the entire image. The window is approximately the size of the 
target class of interest. At each step, a variety of tests (mathematical operations) are 
performed to determine if an object is present. Typical parameters of the window 
include contrast, various statistics, and power spectral density. Once a parameter is 
calculated, it is either compared with the background region around the window or 
compared with some predetermined threshold value. These values are determined 
based on some a priori knowledge of the target types of interest and by analysis of 
existing data that are similar to the test data. The primary purpose of detection is to 
eliminate most of the imagery data, as the processing power is usually not available 
to apply complex recognition algorithms to the large amount of imagery data. The 
real target decision is performed later. 

Information extraction occurs after segmentation of the detection area. Once a 
potential target is localized through detection, it is extracted from the background 
as accurately as possible. Typical features that are extracted include the target’s 
silhouette and internal features of the vehicle. Possible extraction includes spectral 
features, spatial features, temporal features, statistical features, and event alerts. 

Classification is the process of assigning the potential target to a group. Detec- 
tion and classification are the processes of discriminating between the target and 
the background. Recognition can be the process of determining whether a vehicle 
is a tank, truck, or armored personnel carrier. Identification can be the process of 
determining what type of tank a particular target is (e.g., a T-62, T-72, M1A1). 

In evaluating an Ai/ATR algorithm, it is desirable to use measures that com- 
pletely describe its performance. A wide range of factors must be considered includ- 
ing the environment in which the data were taken, the quality of the sensor data, 
the parameters of the sensor (resolution, sensitivity), and scene background clutter, 
to name just a few. A performance curve that is frequently used in the evaluation/ 
design of Ai/ATR algorithms is shown in Figure 11.12. Historically, this curve has 
been known as the receiver operating curve (ROC). 

As can be seen from the graph of Figure 11.12, the probability of target detec- 
tion (this could be recognition or identification) is plotted with respect to the false 
alarm rate (FAR). A false alarm occurs when the Ai/ATR incorrectly classifies a 
nontarget as a target. As the probability of target detection (P d ) improves, the FAR 
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Figure 11.12 Ai/ATR performance evaluation curve. 


increases. Ideally, one would like to have a very high probability of detection and a 
very low FAR. It is up to the algorithm designer to choose an acceptable P d along 
with an allowable FAR. 

In summary, tremendous improvements have been made in the supporting ele- 
ments of ATR (sensors, processors, mathematics). Performance limitations can be 
attributed to the wide range of target signatures and backgrounds that vary tremen- 
dously depending on the test location and the environmental conditions. Despite 
its limitations, Ai/ATR is proving to be extremely useful in cueing an operator to 
an area of an image that contains an important target. This cueing and partial rec- 
ognition are important for many military applications where timelines are critical 
and a large amount of imagery is involved. The commercial sector has had better 
success with optical character recognition (OCR) for typed pages and component 
inspection in manufacturing. The success in the commercial arena can largely be 
attributed to having a controlled environment. 


11.11 Exercises 

11.1 An imaging system has a vertical FOV of 2 deg and the imagery is displayed to 
a human observer. Assuming a typical viewing monitor angle, determine the 
system magnification. 

11.2 A CRT display is a 525-line, 14-in. monitor that is given the shrinking raster 
test. The shrinking raster yields a total line height of 25 cm. Sketch the MTF of 
the CRT display in cycles per meter (or cycles per millimeter). Assuming that 
the monitor displays imagery from a 5-deg vertical FOV sensor, determine and 
sketch the CRT MTF in cycles per milliradian so that it can be compared with 
other system MTFs. 
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11.3 For Example 11.2, provide the necessary spot-size parameter for a cutoff fre- 
quency of 10 cycle/mrad given the same system. 

11.4 Show that the cutoff frequency for the CRT is c^. 

11.5 Sketch the horizontal MTF for an LED display with an LED horizontal di- 
mension of 0.05 mm, an LED scan distance of 2 cm, and a horizontal FOV 
of 5 deg. Sketch the MTF as a function of spatial frequency in cycles per 
milliradian. 

11.6 Using the Overington model, determine the MTF of the eye that is viewing 
a display brightness of 20 fL. Sketch the results as a function of spatial fre- 
quency in cycles per milliradian. Compare these results with the MTFs of the 
retina and tremor. 
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Historical Performance Models 


This chapter provides a review of past imaging system performance models. The 
models are not current, but it is worthwhile to understand the past models in that 
many scientists and engineers still use the nomenclature and even the calculations. A 
good deal of the material from this chapter comes from a review paper by Ratches, 
Vollmerhausen, and Driggers [1]. 

We cover here system models that describe the target acquisition performance 
of a human observer and an infrared imager. The models were adopted by the 
military infrared imaging community as an assessment of how well an ensemble 
of observers performs the tasks of target detection, recognition, and identification. 
The models were used in infrared imager design and assessment, where military 
users understood how the metrics predicted by the models related to system perfor- 
mance on the battlefield. This review begins with early work in the late 1950s and 
proceeds to other modeling successes (prior to the TTP metric). Understand that 
these models were the basis for many billions of dollars of sensor design to include 
soldier weapon sights, tank sights, and aircraft sensors. 


12.1 Introduction 

Infrared system performance model development has been ongoing for more than 
50 years at a U.S. Army research and development laboratory. Although the U.S. 
Army leads these research efforts and maintains a current performance model, the 
work has been used by most infrared systems experts in the world. The U.S. Army 
effort resulted in a set of empirical analytic models that predicted the target acquisi- 
tion performance of a system composed of a human observer and an EO imaging 
sensor. The emphasis of this chapter is on the subset of electro-optics known as 
thermal imaging. The resultant models have been adopted by the military infra- 
red imaging community as quantitative assessments of how well an ensemble of 
observers, using infrared imagers, will perform the tasks of detecting, recognizing, 
and identifying tactical targets on a battlefield. The scientific investigation and en- 
gineering processes have produced models that are routinely used by Department 
of Defense agencies and their contractors to design and optimize military thermal 
imagers, frequently referred to as forward-looking infrared or FLIRs. Most impor- 
tantly, the military users of these models understand how the metrics predicted by 
the models relate to how the systems will perform on a battlefield. 

The effort began approximately 50 years ago at the then U.S. Army Night Vi- 
sion Laboratory (NVL). Today NVL is known as the U.S. Army Communications 
& Electronics Command (CECOM) Night Vision & Electronic Sensors Directorate 
(NVESD) but it is still referred to as NVL in the community and that acronym will 
be used in this chapter. The models were a response to the army’s need to develop 
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and field a whole family of night vision systems in order to fight under nighttime 
conditions. The modeling concepts that were investigated were driven by the out- 
standing FLIR system considerations at the various times during this 40-year span. 
Also, the thermal imaging sensor models are really only one type of model that has 
undergone a series of modifications or improvements that address more sophisti- 
cated aspects of thermal imaging systems. The initial model addressed simple detec- 
tor arrays that scanned across the scene, but grew in complexity as detector arrays 
became focal plane arrays, resolution became nearly isotropic, system level noise 
grew more complex, sample data effects became more important, observer percep- 
tion characteristics grew in importance, and other complexities arose that will be 
described in this chapter. A similar story can be told for models of other military EO 
systems, such as image intensifiers, albeit with their unique technical issues. 


12.2 Johnson Model Fundamentals 


The seminal hypothesis for the NVL performance models was proposed by John 
Johnson of NVL in 1958 [1]. Johnson’s original concept was based on work done by 
Otto Schade [2] with televisions (the first man-made EO system). Johnson proposed 
that the ability of an observer to acquire military targets in scenes (detect, determine 
orientation, recognize, and identify) when viewing through an EO device is dependent 
on how well he can resolve bar patterns of varying frequencies through the device 
at the same contrast as the scene target-to-background contrast. Because thermal 
imagers did not exist when Johnson conducted his initial experiments, contrast was 
defined as target brightness (B t ) minus background brightness (B h ) divided by back- 
ground brightness (B b ) for image intensifiers and television, or: 


CONTRAST = (B t -B b )/B b (12 .i) 

When FLIRs became available, the concept was extended and contrast was re- 
placed with target-to-background temperature difference (AT), which represented 
the signal input to thermal imagers: 


SIGNAL = AT = (T t - T b ) (12 . 2 ) 

where T b and T t are the temperatures of the local (to the target) background and 
target, respectively. 

A series of experiments was conducted with an ensemble of observers view- 
ing through image intensifiers to determine how well they could resolve bar 
patterns and also perform the discrimination tasks of detection, target orienta- 
tion, recognition, and identification of military targets. Detection is defined as 
discriminating the presence of an object of potential military interest from the 
background; orientation is the determination of the target aspect; recognition 
is determining the class of the target, for example, truck, personnel carrier, or 
tank; and identification is the determination of the member of the class, for 
example, M60, M48, or Stalin tanks. Johnson hypothesized that the ability 
of the observer-sensor ensemble to discriminate the targets was a function 
on how well a critical dimension on the target could be resolved. The critical 
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dimension for the various targets used was defined based on intuition but was 
usually chosen to be the minimum dimension. For combat vehicles this became 
the height of the vehicle. For a human target it was the width of a man. The 
discrimination level (e.g., detection, orientation, recognition, or identification) 
was then related to how many line pairs could be resolved across the defined 
critical dimension on the target for the limiting resolution measured with the 
observer-sensor combination. The number of line pairs resolvable (N) across a 
target critical dimension was calculated by multiplying the highest bar pattern 
frequency (fp) that could be resolved at that contrast or AT by the observer- 
sensor ensemble times the target angular dimension (h). The angle h in milli- 
radians was obtained by dividing the target critical dimension in meters by the 
target range in kilometers. The calculation of resolvable cycles is shown in 
(12.3). Table 12.1 shows the results of Johnson’s experiments. 

N[cycles] = ft, [cycle / mrad] • ^[mrad] (12.3) 

The original Johnson experiments were run at relatively high contrast targets 
and bar patterns. The performance measured corresponded to resolution-limited 
performance. The extrapolation to noise-limited conditions or performance under 
any contrast or temperature difference came with the definition minimum resolv- 
able temperature difference (MRT). In 1969 Lloyd and Sendall [3] defined limiting 
resolution of bar patterns as the MRT and the measurement was standardized at 
NVL. MRT is the measurement of an observer’s threshold in bar temperature differ- 
ence above ambient for recognizing a four-bar pattern as a function of the bar fre- 
quency. That is, at a given bar frequency determined by the bar spacing [equal to 1/ 
(2 x bar width)], the temperature difference of the bars above ambient was reduced 
until the observers could no longer distinguish four bars; the temperature difference 
was then increased until the bars were just visible. The methodology for getting 
from MRT to target acquisition performance is presented later in this chapter. 


Table 12.1 Johnson's Data Relating Resolution in Lines Resolved Across the 
Target Critical Dimension to Discriminating Targets to Various Levels 


Target 

Resolution (N) per Minimum Dimension 

Broadside View 

Detection 

Orientation 

Recognition 

Identification 

Truck 

0.90 

1.25 

4.5 

8.0 

M-48 tank 

0.75 

1.2 

3.5 

7.0 

Stalin tank 

0.75 

1.2 

3.3 

6.0 

Centurion tank 

0.75 

1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

Half-track 

1.0 

1.50 

4.0 

5.0 

Jeep 

1.2 

1.50 

4.5 

5.5 

Command car 

1.2 

1.5 

4.3 

5.5 

Soldier (Standing) 

1.5 

1.8 

3.8 

8.0 

105 Howitzer 

1.0 

1.5 

4.8 

6.0 

Average 

1.0 ±0.25 

1.4 ±0.35 

4.0 ±0.8 

0~) 

+1 

kD 
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Much of the following modeling development has been published in the classi- 
fied literature for infrared, the Infrared Information Symposium (IRIS). The original 
articles were largely classified due to the validation data sets, which indicated per- 
formance of new developmental infrared imagers. Most of the referenced articles 
are today declassified. 


12.3 The MRT Model 


The classical MRT model was first published by Ratches [4-6]. A recent his- 
torical perspective on the early model development appears in Ref. [7]. MRT 
is defined as the minimum temperature difference above 300K required by an 
observer viewing through the device to resolve a vertical four-bar pattern that 
has a 7:1 aspect ratio. The MRT is a monotonically increasing function of spa- 
tial bar target frequency, f B , in cycles per milliradian. The expression for MRT 
is derived from the threshold signal-to-noise ratio required by an observer to 
resolve the pattern and is given by 


MRT(f B ) = 


( Jl \ 
71 

.f s \ 

NET 

\Vf B Q(f B )AYl 

UvmJ 

UJ 

HroT(fB)_ 

A f n FRTIovtE_ 


(12.4) 


where S/N is the unitless threshold signal-to-noise ratio required to recognize one 
bar. Also known as SNRT, the value of S/N was found to be equal to 2.25 based on 
empirical results. NET is the noise equivalent temperature difference in kelvin and 
is calculated as follows: 


where 


NET = 


4E 2 VA/^ 

KjA^T 0 ^ 2 D\X) dJ :^ ) dl 

•'•m dl 


(12.5) 


F = /-number of the optics (unitless) 

A f n = noise bandwidth (Hz) 

A d = detector area (cm 2 ) 

T 0 = average optical transmission (unitless) 

N = number of detectors scanned and summed in series 
D*(2) = specific detectivity (cm-^/q^/W or Jones) 


<?L(A) 

dT 


= partial of radiance (Planck’s equation) with respect to temperature (W/ 
cm 2 -sr-pm-K). 


The noise bandwidth is defined as 


A f n = J” S(f)H e i ec (f)H Meas (f) df 


( 12 . 6 ) 
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where 

S(f) = normalized noise power spectrum (unitless) 

H e i ec (f)= electronic MTF (unitless) 

and H Meas (f) = measurement device MTF (unitless). 

At the time of the Ratches model, a first-generation FLIR (serial scanned) was 
the primary sensor for modeling and testing, so the measurement device was well 
defined with a particular MTF: 

HMeas(f) = l/[l + (f/fo) 2 T (12.7) 

and f Q was set to 1/2 z d and Tj was the dwell time of the detector, which was defined 
as 

1 _ ocfirioyF r (12 8 ) 

T d AXnAYr/sc 

where 

a = horizontal field of view (FOV) (mrad) 

P = vertical FOV (mrad) 

rj ov = overscan ratio [ratio of the vertical instantaneous field of view (IFOV) to 
the vertical sample spacing] (unitless) 

F r = frame rate (sec -1 ) 

AX = horizontal IFOV (mrad) found by dividing the detector horizontal dimen- 
sion in meters by the focal length in meters X 1000 
AY = vertical IFOV (mrad) 
n = number of detectors in parallel (unitless) 
ri sc = scan efficiency (unitless). 

Returning to (12.4), V is the scan velocity of the scan mirror (mrad/s), t E is the 
integration time of the eye (approximately 0.2 sec), and finally, Q(/b) is the spatial 
integration of the eye over a bar: 

Q(fb) = j~S(f x )H 2 N (f x )H 2 WB (f x )Hl YE (f x ) df x (12.9) 

The MTF terms in the eye integral are: 

Hjj(fx) = MTF of all system components after the detector including the 
display 

H EYE(fx) = e Y e MTF 

and H^, B (f x ) = Fourier transform of the bar width. 

Since the bar is a red function in space, then 


H^ B (f x ) - sin(nf x W B )/(nf x W B ) (12.10) 


where W B is the bar width and is given by 1/(2 f B ). 
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The MRT equation can be simplified with substitution of the NET of (12.5) 
into (12.4): 


MRT(f B ) = 


2.25 nF 2 

T Vf B Q(f B )AY I 

Vl AToHtqt (f B )J^ 2 D* (2) - ^ dX 

_FRriovtEAdN _ 


( 12 . 11 ) 


A final reduction can occur since the scan velocity is the horizontal FOV times the 
frame rate 


so that 


V = a- Fj?(mrad/s) 


( 12 . 12 ) 


MRT(f B ) = 


2.25nF 2 

r af B Q(f B )AY 1 

VMt 0 H TO t(/b)J/ D*(X) dI ^dX 

_ VovtEAdN _ 


(12.13) 


Note that the performance is driven by the eye integration time. A low frame rate is 
accompanied by a small noise bandwidth, a high dwell time, and the eye integrates 
only a small number of frames. A high frame rate is accompanied by a large noise 
bandwidth, a small dwell time, and the eye integrates a large number of frames. 
These conditions are equivalent in the human detection of bar targets. 


12.4 The First FURS and Models 

The MRT related system design parameters, such as D*, optics diameter, and de- 
tector size, to subjective observer recognition of four-bar patterns. The Johnson 
model could then be applied to MRT for a given target signature, atmospheric 
condition, and discrimination level to predict field performance. This became criti- 
cally important during the late 1960s and 1970s when the U.S. Army was ready to 
design, engineer, produce, and field a whole family of thermal night sights across all 
weapons systems. A performance model was needed that could relate FLIR design 
parameters to field performance by the soldier using the device. To optimize the 
design and choose the best contractor candidate, a method was needed to relate, 
quantitatively, system parameters such as detector sensitivity, detector MTF, optical 
F/#, optical MTF, electronics MTF, and display MTF to how well a soldier could 
acquire targets. 

At this time a team of modelers at NVF led by Dr. Walter Fawson was attempt- 
ing to build on the work of Johnson to come up with a performance model for 
FFIR systems. The objective was to generate an engineering model that predicted 
the probability of an ensemble of observers being able to detect, classify (tracked 
vs. wheeled vehicle), recognize, and identify tactical targets as a function of range, 
environment, and system parameters. With the derivation of the MRT expression 
[(12.4) and (12.13)], it became straightforward to apply the Johnson concept and 
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relate system parameters to performance in the field. The MRT provided the con- 
nection between Johnson’s concept of resolvable bars across the target critical di- 
mension and a system-level measurement and it was a measurement that could be 
routinely carried out in the laboratory. The MRT measurement also included the 
subjective performance of the observer. (A minimum detectable temperature differ- 
ence (MDT) was also defined that would be the connection between the SNR of a 
“blob” and the ability to detect hot spots without any higher level discrimination. 
A measurement was performed in which the threshold of an observer was measured 
for detecting the hot target as a function of target size [8].) 

The target acquisition performance model [9] that used the Johnson concept 
and MRT is shown in Figure 12.1. An inherent target signature in terms of a tem- 
perature difference (AT) of the target above the local background is attenuated by 
the atmospheric propagation to give an apparent temperature difference (AT') at 
the sensor. This AT' corresponds to a bar pattern frequency f\ which the observer- 
sensor system can resolve through the MRT curve. The number of resolvable bar 
pattern cycles from (12.3), which can be resolved across the target critical dimen- 
sion b (meters) at range R (kilometers), is then given by 

f'j = N (12.14) 

This number of resolvable cycles N across the target critical dimension could 
then be related to probability of any level of discrimination through a set of em- 
pirically generated curves. These target transfer probability functions (TTPFs) were 
generated from an extensive set of field exercises given in Ref. [7]. The TTPFs 
represent the percentage of the ensemble of observers who could correctly perform 
the discrimination task, for example, detection, classification, recognition, and 


Inherent 



Figure 12.1 Model to predict performance based on Johnson and using system MRT. 
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identification. The question of false alarm rate is frequently brought up with respect 
to this performance. However, these experiments were designed such that the FAR 
was extremely low. The observers were instructed to respond only when they were 
very confident of their response. The number N was a function of target signature 
(AT and h), atmospheric propagation, and system parameters through the MRT. 

The target AT was calculated from a measured or predicted signature by cal- 
culating the area weighted AT for the whole target from the AT’s and areas of each 
component of a target signature when broken up into subareas of constant temper- 
ature. The critical dimension of the target was usually the height; however, that was 
not always the case. For example, for a man target, the width was used. The choice 
of critical target dimension for new targets is usually left to a panel of experts with 
a great deal of experience in the performance of FLIRs. Tables of critical dimensions 
have been published in the literature on the NVL model. Atmospheric propaga- 
tion is routinely calculated using some standard model, such as LOWTRAN [10] 
(or the newer version, MODTRAN). The TTPF curves were generated from field 
performance data and one standard free-hand fit was used to match all levels of dis- 
crimination. The one curve was translated horizontally over resolvable cycles and 
the position of the curve was specified by N 50 , which represents a 50% probability. 
The N 50 then specified the entire curve. For example, the N so values for detection, 
aiming (e.g., a missile gunner being able to put a cross-hairs on a target with suf- 
ficient accuracy to fire a missile), recognition, and identification were determined 
to be 1.0, 2.5, 4.0, and 8.0, respectively during this time frame. Later, as more field 
data were acquired, the values evolved. 

The entirely new model that had to be developed in order to implement this 
modeling approach described in Figure 12.1, which related MRT to field perfor- 
mance, was called the ACQUIRE [9] model. The ACQUIRE model related FLIR 
system design parameters through the MRT to observer-sensor performance in the 
field. These included detector noise, optical transfer functions, detector transfer 
functions, electronics parameters, display characteristics, and observer eye integra- 
tion time. 

Other observer factors influence target acquisition performance, such as train- 
ing, motivation, and reward. These factors have never been incorporated into the 
model. ACQUIRE could be used as a sensor design and contractor sensor selec- 
tion tool. It was accepted by the community because it was validated with real 
field data, was well understood, and was promulgated throughout the national and 
international infrared community. Most importantly, as the data from laboratory- 
measured MRT and field measurement validation grew, the army decision makers 
could rely on the fact that a given thermal imager set of design parameters resulted 
in a required level of target acquisition performance on the battlefield. Costly field 
test verification of military-required performance was, thus, avoided and replaced 
with a relatively simple test that could be done on the production line. 

The selection of the appropriate N so to a specific situation was not always 
straightforward. Oftentimes an “expert” was required to select the N 50 for a partic- 
ular task and the target critical dimension. In addition, all imagers at this time were 
linearly scanned in the horizontal direction and a vertical MRT was not defined due 
to the sampling effects. Hence, the model ignored resolution in the vertical direc- 
tion. Notwithstanding, the MRT model was used as the basis for field performance 
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predictions with useful fidelity. The MRT model was shown to give predictions that 
were, generally, representative of what was measured in the laboratory for linearly 
scanned thermal imagers. Typically, the predicted MRT curve crossed the measured 
system curve at some intermediate bar frequency and was optimistic or pessimistic 
at low frequency and the opposite at high frequency. Field performance was shown 
to be within ±20% in range for a given probability. To extend the MRT model to 
staring systems, an arbitrary cutoff of the MRT at one-half the theoretical limiting 
frequency (one over the detector IFOV) was imposed. This was done in order to 
account for the fact that a staring imager could not resolve four bars beyond that 
frequency, although there was modulation in that region of frequencies. This short- 
coming of the MRT model is addressed in the next sections. 


12.5 Model Improvements for Resolution and Noise 

By the mid-1980s a new generation of thermal imaging was being developed. Lin- 
early scanned 2D arrays of detectors and staring arrays were becoming available. 
Material and growth improvements coupled with the increases in sensitivity to be 
realized from time-delay-and-integrate (TDI) and staring provided the opportunity 
for a quantum leap forward in performance for thermal imaging. With the advent 
of second-generation scanning systems and staring sensors, shortcomings in the 
FLIR performance models became critical. System-level noise became as important 
as the detector noise. Noise introduced by detector-to-detector nonuniformity, the 
scanning/framing processing, multiplexing, fixed patterns, and electronic process- 
ing had to be considered in performance models for second-generation devices if the 
performance was to be accurately assessed. The 2D scanned and staring arrays were 
sampled in two directions with electronic multiplexing and the vertical resolution 
approached horizontal. 

The other major improvement in second-generation systems over first- 
generation systems was in digitization. The detector array became a focal plane ar- 
ray of IR sensitive detectors with readout circuits bonded to the detector array and 


Table 12.2 Temporal and Spatial Noise in Second-Generation Thermal Systems 


3-D Noise Component Description 

Noise 

Description 

Potential Source 

a tvb 

Random spatiotemporal Noise 

Basic detector temporal noise 

<y tv 

Temporal row noise 

Line processing, 1 If, readout 

a th 

Temporal column noise 

Scan effects 

a vh 

Temporal spatial noise 

Pixel rocessing, Detector-to-detector 
Non-uniformity 

°v 

Fixed-row noise 

Detector-to-detector nonuniformity, 

1 If 

Oh 

Fixed-column noise 

Scan effects, detector-to-detector 
nonuniformity 

Of 

Frame-to-frame Noise 

Frame processing 

s 

Mean of all components 
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which multiplexed the signal out of the dewar. This signal could now be digitized 
with analog-to-digital (A/D) conversion and processed using state-of-the-art digital 
processing. The major military interest in digital processing was to implement Ai/ 
ATR in the sensor package. Second-generation systems scanned focal plane arrays 
that are going into the army’s Horizontal Technology Integration FLIR B-Kit were 
designed to facilitate ATR on weapons platforms. The B-Kit was a set of infrared 
system components that was intended to replace first-generation infrared systems 
in a vehicle-independent manner. FLIR B-Kits have nearly isotropic resolution in 
both dimensions, no interlace, an improved SNR through TDI, and can be sampled 
at greater than once per detector dwell time in order to provide processors with the 
most computer friendly image possible in order to perform automated functions. 

The NVL modeling group was led at this time first by Luanne Obert and then 
by John D’Agostino and addressed the noise and increased resolution issues directly 
[11, 12]. The group also implemented improvements in MRT modeling with the 
model FLIR90 and subsequently FLIR92 [13]. D’Agostino hypothesized that the 
total system noise could be reduced to eight components depending on whether 
the displayed noise had temporal variation t or spatial horizontal b or vertical v 
variation in the plane of the display. The standard deviation of each noise compo- 
nent <7 represented a real displayed and measurable noise. Table 12.2 shows the eight 
components and their description and potential source for that noise component. 
The development of digital processing permitted the measurement of each of these 
components in a system in a laboratory. The new noise concept was implemented 
mathematically in the FLIR92 MRT equation. The validity of the 3D noise model 
for temporally coherent, spatially random noise was recently demonstrated [14], 

Assuming statistical independence of the noise components, the total system 
noise in this 3D formulation for noise as a function of frequency f s is the square 
root of 

Wfs) = olh^AAfs) + G 2 vh Evz(fs)Eh z (fs) 

+ c; h E t E hz (f s ) + olE t E vz (f s )+ a 2 v E vz {f s ) + cjE hz (f s ) (12.15) 

where E t , E hz , and E vz represent the eye/brain temporal and spatial integration 
associated with each noise component and the z subscript indicates vertical or hor- 
izontal orientation of the four bars. The temporal and spatial integrators are ap- 
proximately given by 


E t = a t /(F R tE ) 

(12.16a) 

Ehz = tZ/ 7 / [ /\/; bj JZ [ f\ ) j 

(12.16b) 

Epz — &V ! \RvEp Z {f s)\ 

(12.16c) 


where Rp, and R v are horizontal and vertical sampling rates (sample/mrad); L/ ?z (/j) 
and L vz (f s ) are spatial integration limits (mrad -1 ), which are approximately the hori- 
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zontal and vertical dimensions of the bar target; and a E , a v , and a t are the sample 
correlation factors, which are equal to 1 for staring systems and may be greater than 
1 for scanning systems; F R is the frame rate; and t E is the eye integration time. 

The term <3 tvE is the basic detector noise normally characterized by the NET. It 
is related to the actual system bandwidth and not the artificial standard bandwidth 
used to measure NET. It becomes the NET when multiplied by the ratio of the 
equivalent noise bandwidth divided by the actual noise bandwidth. 

A second innovation that D’Agostino introduced into the NVESD FLIR and 
target acquisition models was the use of resolution in both horizontal and vertical 
directions. Background experiments were performed at NVESD using simulated 
imagery. The experiments showed that more accurate performance predictions 
were made when resolution in both image directions was included. To preserve the 
existing well-understood Johnson concept for imaging and to have as little as pos- 
sible impact on the well-established approach to predicting field performance from 
MRT, a 2D MRT was defined that does not correspond to a physical measurement 
that could be performed on a FLIR. A fictitious MRT function was defined whose 
temperature difference value was defined as that value at a frequency equal to the 
square root of the product of the horizontal and vertical MRT frequencies for the 
AT value measured on the horizontal and vertical MRTs. The prediction of field 
performance was then identical to that shown in Figure 12.1; however, the critical 
dimension of the target now became the square root of the target area in order to 
have a consistent 2D approach. The target area is the projected area of the target 
on the display. This means that the area can be different in different spectral re- 
gions due to the fact that different components of a target show up differently in 
the various spectral regions. The canvas of a 2.5-ton truck may be at the ambient 
temperature and have no temperature difference in the infrared. It would show up 
in the visible region. Figure 12.2 shows this 2D model diagrammatically. Although, 
conceptually, one might envision this approach as using “resolvable pixels” on the 



Figure 12.2 Two-dimensional approach to performance prediction. 
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target, the fundamental metrics are still linear ID frequencies (square root of hori- 
zontal and vertical frequencies) and length (square root of area). 

It is important to note that at this time when 2D resolution was being intro- 
duced into the model, more system component transfer options were introduced 
into the model also. Transfer functions for digital filters, CCD charge transfer, 
display sample and hold, and other electronic filters were added to the potential 
possible characteristics of model descriptions for candidate thermal imagers. 

The FLIR MRT model with 3D noise and 2D MRT was released to the com- 
munity under the name of FLIR92. The calculation of target signature, atmospheric 
propagation, and field performance has been released under the name ACQUIRE 
[9], FLIR92 also includes the calculation of MDT, and ACQUIRE uses the MDT 
to compute “hot spot” detection ranges. ACQUIRE contains tables for the area, 
critical dimension for tactical targets, and an analytic curve fit to the TTPFs. The 
TTPF N 50 values had to be changed somewhat in order to validate the model for 
second-generation systems and to revalidate the 2D model to the old database of 
performance with first-generation FLIRs. The original NVESD model values for 
N 50 are shown in Table 12.3 compared to the new values used in ACQUIRE. Also, 
the “aim” discrimination level is dropped and a classification level is introduced. 
The new values for N 50 brought closer agreement with the values used in image 
intensifier modeling. This was aesthetically pleasing since it brought the modeling 
of different EO technologies into closer agreement. Image intensifiers have isotropic 
resolution in all directions and the recognition criterion for them has been N 50 = 3 
for many years, and now FLIR models had the same criterion because their resolu- 
tion became isotropic in two dimensions. 

It is important to note that FLIR92 did not account for sample data effects 
any differently than the original model. An arbitrary asymptote was imposed on a 
staring system MRT at the Nyquist frequency. This is important in the modeling 
activity discussed later. 

Two complementary developments to the modeling helped enable the significant 
improvements in the capability of the FLIR 92 and ACQUIRE models. These were 
the development of an Advanced Sensor Evaluation Facility [15] and the expansion 
of the applicability and use of perception testing [16, 17]. Laboratory testing of 
thermal imaging systems was upgraded in order to make use of digital processing. 
Signal trains in an imaging system could by digitized and processed in order to help 
characterize the system. Use of such equipment as frame grabbers enabled the isola- 
tion of the various noise components, which permitted the validation of the noise 
modeling concepts. In addition, the ability to generate large amounts of simulated 


Table 12.3 Changes in johnson Criteria from Original NVESD Model to ACQUIRE 



Resolvable Cycles across 

Target Critical Dimension 


Task 

Detect 

Aim 

Classify Recognize 

Identify 

Original N 50 

1.0 

2.5 

4.0 

8.0 

ACQUIRE Nj 0 

0.75 

— 1.5 3.0 

N 50 for a man target = 0.75 

6.0 


From [18], 
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targets that could be used as input stimuli to automated perceptual testing enabled 
the generation of large amounts of target acquisition data. Many independent and 
dependent variables to observer-in-the-loop performance under controlled condi- 
tions could be studied that provided new in-depth understanding and new concepts 
for advanced models. The results from the perception testing had high statistical 
significance due to the large number of replications that could be performed under 
the controlled environments. 


12.6 Incorporating Eye Contrast Limitations 

The FLIR92 model provided accurate performance predictions for first- and 
second-generation thermal imagers. However, the early 2000s saw significant ad- 
vances in the development of sensitive staring detector arrays, and these arrays 
were being incorporated into a wide variety of sensor systems. Staring arrays had 
characteristics that led to errors in FLIR92 performance predictions. Due to the 
sensitivity of the new staring arrays, the contrast limitations of the eye were im- 
portant for establishing performance limitations, and these were not modeled in 
FLIR92. The addition of eye contrast limitations to the model is described below. 
Also, the performance loss due to sampling artifacts was typically not as severe as 
that modeled by FLIR92. The change in the sampling theory that was also applied 
is described in this chapter. 

An upgrade to the thermal model, called NVTherm, incorporated two changes 
in the eye model. The theory behind these changes is described in Refs. [19] and 
[20], and the two changes are briefly described here. 

The first change involved replacing the fixed signal-to-noise threshold at which 
a bar pattern is assumed to be detected with a variable threshold that varies with 
display luminance and the spatial frequency presented to the eye. In the theory 
described by (12.13), the signal-to-noise ratio threshold (SNRT = 2.25) at which 
a bar pattern is detected is assumed to be constant regardless of display luminance 
or spatial frequency. The experiments of Rosell and Wilson in the early 1970s, and 
experience with image intensifier sensors at NVL during the same period, demon- 
strated that SNRT was not fixed [21]. NVTherm incorporated a variable SNRT 
that was based on the measured contrast threshold function (CTF) of the eye and 
visual system. 

The CTF is one of the most common ways of characterizing human vision. The 
following procedure was used to measure CTF. The observer viewed a barchart or 
sine wave pattern. While holding average luminance to the eye constant, the con- 
trast of the bar pattern was lowered until the pattern was no longer visible to the 
observer. That is, the dark bars were lightened and the light bars darkened, holding 
the average constant, until the bar-space-bar pattern disappeared. The contrast 
was then increased until the bars were once again visible. The average contrast 
between where the bars disappeared and reappeared was defined as threshold con- 
trast for that bar pattern at that adapting luminance. The procedure was repeated 
for various bar spacings — that is, for various spatial frequencies. The function of 
threshold contrast versus spatial frequency at each light level was called the CTF at 
that light level. 
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When modeling a system, the display luminance and display size are specified. 
For the specified display luminance, the CTF measured for that luminance is an in- 
dicator of the eye’s ability to integrate signal and discriminate noise at each spatial 
frequency. 

The fixed SNRT in (12.13) was replaced with the following variable SNRT: 


SNRT => K eye CTF(f ) 


(12.17) 


where K eye was a constant. Eye MTF and variations in eye integration time due to 
light level variations were included in the CTF, and these factors no longer explic- 
itly appeared in the modified MRT formula shown in (12.18). 

Eye contrast limitations affected the MRT equation in a second way. FLIR92 
and previous models predict MRT based on the sensor noise and MTF character- 
istics. Kornfeld and Lawson recognized that, in the limit as sensor noise decreases, 
the eye’s noise or contrast threshold limitations would be the actual limit on perfor- 
mance [22], In NVTherm, a second term was added to the MRT equation such that 
performance was limited by the eye as sensor noise becomes small. 

With both of these changes incorporated, (12.13) for sensor system MRT 
became: 


where: 


MRT(f B ) = 


Ke ye CTF 2 (fs )P 2 (/b ) + 


4 Sj mp CTF 2 (f B ) 
FItot^b) 


(12.18) 


and 


P(f B ) = 


nF 2 

0 H T oTtfB)\^ D*(X ) d ^ dk 


af B Q(fB)AY 

r/ovAdN 


1 3(f B ) = MRT(/g) given in (12.13) without the 2.25 (SNRT) or t E 
CTF(f B ) = the contrast threshold function of the eye based on measured data 
K eye = eye threshold calibration constant, which replaces SNRT; its value is 1050, 
which seems large, but the CTF of the eye is about 0.002 at peak sensitivity 
S te mp = the scene thermal contrast, which results in the average display lumi- 
nance; typically, S tem p was equal to half of the sensor dynamic range. 

The MRT equation now consisted of two terms. The first term represented the 
contribution of sensor noise; the second term represented the contribution of “eye 
noise” or contrast threshold limitations. The relationship between these two terms 
depended on the amount of noise generated by the infrared detectors and on the 
setting of the sensor gain control. As the average scene temperature heated up, the 
sensor gain was reduced and the eye contrast term began to dominate. As the scene 
cooled off and gain was increased, for intrinsically noisy detector arrays, the sensor 
noise dominated. In the limit of low detector noise or high scene thermal contrast, 
the MRT was dominated by the sensor optical blur and eye contrast limitations. In 
the limit of high sensor noise or very low thermal contrast, the sensor noise domi- 
nated the MRT. 
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The addition of eye contrast limitations to the MRT equation resulted in more 
realistic performance predictions from ACQUIRE. For example, to maintain dark 
adaptation, display luminance was normally kept low during night operations. 
The new model correctly predicted performance under these realistic conditions. 
Further, the performance of new, sensitive staring arrays was then modeled cor- 
rectly, because the contrast limitations became more important as the detector noise 
decreased. 

12.7 Model Improvement to Add Sampling 

In the mid-2000s, the mathematical characterization of image artifacts that resulted 
from sampling, and the target acquisition performance loss that resulted from those 
artifacts, was described in several published books and papers [23-28]. 

Mathematically, the sensor and display were characterized by a sampled imager 
response function. The response function for a sampled imager was derived by 
examining the image formed on the display by a point source of light in the scene. 
The response function provided a quantitative way to characterize both the quality 
of the sampled imager’s transfer response and its tendency to generate sampling 
artifacts. 

The sampled imager response function depended on the sensor pre-sample 
MTF, the sample spacing, and the post-sample and display MTF. These sensor 
characteristics were known to the design engineer or system analyst. The sampled 
imager response function did not depend on the image samples, but rather on the 
process by which the samples were taken and displayed. 

Since the sampling artifacts produced by an imager depended on the scene be- 
ing imaged, one might question a mathematical process that quantified sampling 
artifacts without including an explicit description of the scene. In that regard, as- 
sumptions identical to those used for non-sampled imagers were considered. 

The MTF was widely used to characterize a non-sampled imager. The MTF was 
also the Fourier transform of the displayed point spread function. It described the 
blur produced in the image by a point in the scene. In actual usage, the importance 
of a good MTF response at high frequency could not be established until the high- 
frequency content of the scene had been established. The real impact or importance 
of the sensor blur was not known until the scene content and task were known. 
Nonetheless, the MTF was proven to be a good indicator of the overall utility of the 
sensor. A high-frequency response in a non-sampled imager was a prized character- 
istic because of the possibilities it provided, not because a good MTF was always 
important in accomplishing every task when looking at any scene. Experience had 
shown that the MTF was a good way to characterize the quality of an imaging sys- 
tem. An image could not be defined until the scene had been described, but the char- 
acterization of the imager’s response to a point source provided a good indication 
of the quality of images that could be expected under a variety of environments. 

A similar logic applied to sampled imagers. We did not know how each detail 
in the scene was corrupted by the sampling process until the exact scene and its an- 
gular relationship to the sensor were specified. However, the tendency of the imager 
to produce visible display raster or corrupt scene details could be characterized. 
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For most practical, sampled imagers, the response function could be approxi- 
mated by [23, 24]: 


R p (® » HpostffiHpreffi + HpoaffiHpreG-vWUHpostffiHpreG + vK* ( 12 ‘ 19 ) 


where 

H pre = presample MTF; that is, the product of the optics MTF, detector MTF, 
and any MTF losses due to the atmosphere or line-of-sight jitter 
Hp ost = postsample MTF; that is, the product of the electronics MTF, display 
MTF, and eye MTF 
% = spatial frequency (cycle/mrad) 
v = sample frequency (cycle/mrad) 

<p = sample phase. 

Note that H TOT in (12.13) is the product of H post and H pre . 

The response function had two parts, the transfer term and the spurious re- 
sponse terms. The first term in (12.19) was the transfer response of the imager. This 
transfer response did not depend on sample spacing, and it was the only term that 
remained for small sample spacing. A sampled imager had the same transfer func- 
tion as a nonsampled (that is, a very well sampled) imager. 

However, a sampled imager always had the additional response terms, which 
we referred to as spurious response. These spurious response terms in (12.19) were 
filtered by the electronics, display, and eye MTFs in the same way that the transfer 
response was filtered. However, the position of the spurious response terms on the 
frequency axis depended on the sample spacing. If the sample spacing was large 
(the sample frequency was small), then the spurious response terms were close to 
the baseband in frequency space. In this case, the spurious response was difficult 
to filter out and might even overlap the baseband. If the sample spacing was small 
(the sample frequency is high), then the spurious response terms were far from the 
baseband in frequency space, and the spurious response was filtered out by the 
display and eye MTF. 

The transfer and spurious response functions of a sampled imager could be 
calculated using (12.19). These response functions provided the Fourier transform 
of the baseband, desirable spatial image information, and the Fourier transform of 
the sampling artifacts, respectively. The sampled imager response function math- 
ematically described the imaging behavior of the system. However, in predicting 
the effect of sampling on task performance, the response function had to somehow 
be condensed into a sampling-goodness metric for the sensor. Some generalizations 
had to be made and a goodness factor or factors calculated. 

Two aggregate quantities were defined that proved useful in predicting how 
the spurious response of a sampled imaging system affected task performance. The 
utility of these quantities was discovered during experiments looking at the effect of 
sampling on target acquisition performance. The experiments are described in Refs. 
[25-27]. The two quantities were total integrated spurious response ratio, SR, as 
defined by (12.20), and out-of-band spurious response ratio, SR 0Ut _ 0 f_i, anc j as defined 
by (12.21) and (12.22). 
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f \Hpost(Z,)\[H 2 pre(Z, - V) + H 2 pre ( £ + v)] V2 d % 

-00 

00 

j\H post (Z,)Hpre(Z,)\d$ 


( 12 . 20 ) 


v/2 

j \H post ^)\[H 2 pre ^-v) + Hl re ^ + v)] yi dt, 

CD -v/2 

SRin-band ~ ^ (12.21) 

j|H porf (^)H pre (^)| d% 

—00 


SRout-of -band ~ SR SR nl -f) Clnc j 


( 12 . 22 ) 


The results of perception experiments conducted by NVL showed that in-band 
aliasing (aliasing that occurred at frequencies of less than half the sample rate) did 
not degrade target identification performance, but out-of-band aliasing (such as vis- 
ible display raster) degraded identification performance significantly. Aliasing had 
less impact on the recognition task than the identification task, but both in-band 
and out-of-band aliasing degraded recognition performance to some extent. 

Based on these experiments and other results reported in the literature, it ap- 
peared that in-band aliasing had a strong affect on low-level discrimination tasks 
like hot spot detection; out-of-band aliasing has only a minor impact on these tasks. 
For high-level discrimination tasks such as target identification, however, out-of- 
band aliasing had a significant impact on performance, whereas in-band aliasing 
had a very minor effect. For intermediate-level discrimination tasks such as target 
or character recognition, both in-band and out-of-band aliasing had a moderate 
impact on performance. 

The performance loss associated with sampling was modeled as an increased 
blur on the imagery. The blur increase was characterized as a function of total 
spurious response for the recognition task and as a function of out-of-band spuri- 
ous response for the identification task. Using the Fourier similarity theorem, an 
increase in blur was equivalent to a contraction of the MTF, thus the term MTF 
squeeze. The squeeze for the recognition task was 


SQ rec = l-0.32SR (12.23) 

where SR was defined by (12.20). The squeeze factor for the identification task 
was 


SQlD = 1 - 2* SR out - of -band < 12 - 24 ) 

where SR 0Ut _ 0 f_fr an( i was defined by (12.21) and (12.22). A squeeze for the detection 
task was not developed. 

The spurious response was calculated independently in the horizontal and verti- 
cal directions, and the squeeze factor calculated. A new H TOT (f) was calculated: 
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H S qz(f/SQ rec ) = H T or(f) for recognition (12.25) 


or 


Hsqz(f/SQiD) = H T or(f) for identification (12.26) 

The MTF squeeze approach was an empirically derived method for imposing 
a penalty for undersampling. The penalty was not as severe as the half-sample rate 
limit imposed by FLIR92, but it gave performance below that of a well-sampled 
imager with identical presample and postsample transfer functions. 


12.8 Other Improvements Prior to the Target Task Performance Metric 

Johnson’s target discrimination criteria were widely used for 25 years for two rea- 
sons: The resulting model was simple, and the model predictions were reasonable. 
However, this elegantly simple model did not quantitatively predict all aspects of 
target acquisition performance. 

Johnson’s original experiments were performed using high-contrast targets. 
Rosell performed experiments using noisy targets; he found that the Johnson/NVL 
model was progressively more optimistic as noise increased [21]. If Rosell’s data 
were correct, then the NVL model predicted optimistically for poor weather, battle- 
field obscurants, noisy detectors, and other cases where noise or contrast limits per- 
formance. Rosell, Biberman, and others proposed alternatives to the NVL model to 
correct this behavior [25, 26]. Field experience showed that these alternative mod- 
els did not predict range performance as well as the NVL model. Nonetheless, it 
was still widely believed that the NVL model lost accuracy under high-noise or low- 
contrast conditions. For example, the army “force-on-force” war game required 
(modulation) contrast to be more than 0.02 for target acquisition to occur. Without 
this limitation, the NVL model predicted that targets could be detected, recognized, 
or identified with a contrast as low as 0.002. Experiments at NVL showed that 
the Johnson criterion was a decent predictor of the influence of noise and blur on 
target identification, but that other image metrics predicted ID performance more 
accurately, especially when the images were noisy [27] . 

Another limitation of the previous models, discussed more fully in Refs. [26] 
and [28], is that the model was a robust predictor of sensor system range perfor- 
mance only for generic detection, recognition, and identification tasks. Targets were 
represented only by an average area and average target-to-background contrast. 
The model provided an average or statistical prediction for a group of observers 
attempting the task many times with a variety of target types represented (that is, 
a variety of target types being detected, recognized, or identified). The model was 
useful in comparing sensor systems, because it predicted target acquisition perfor- 
mance for an ensemble of target types and aspects. However, the model did not 
predict the probability of discriminating a specific vehicle. Even today, the current 
approach using the target task performance (TTP) metric applies to an ensemble of 
targets. However, target sets are defined for various sensor requirements. 


12.9 The TRM3 Model 
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A large number of improvements were made to the previous model including 
how signal processing was addressed. From 2000 to 2010, signal processing became 
much more important in the performance of imaging systems. For undersampled 
imagers, super-resolution was addressed. For wide dynamic range imagers, local- 
ized area processing (LAP) was addressed. A huge amount of effort was applied to 
signal processing and its effect on imager performance. Many of these techniques 
are still applicable to the TTP metric model provided later in this book. 


12.9 The TRM3 Model 

Wittenstein in Germany developed a model called TRM3 [28] using the John- 
son approach but with a modification for the undersampled staring arrays. The 
impact of undersampling in the image of a four-bar target could readily be seen 
by simply observing the change in the image as a function of spatial frequency 
and phase. The spatial frequency was defined as line pairs per angular extent 
of the target, and the phase specifies the relative location of the target image 
to the detector array raster. These effects were obviously not independent of 
each other, but for each target, an optimal phase was found where the observer 
could see the maximum amplitude modulation in the image of the target. MRT 
measurements in the past utilized this variation with phase by allowing the 
observer to optimize the displayed image through target or system line-of-sight 
changes during the measurement process. For undersampled imagers, TRM3 
addressed the problem of the MRT calculation’s inability to predict beyond the 
half-sample rate of the sensor by replacing the MTF in the denominator of the 
MRT equation with an appropriately scaled term called the average modula- 
tion at optimum phase (AMOP). AMOP was the average signal difference in 
the image of the four-bar standard pattern, with the test pattern positioned at 
optimum phase. AMOP oscillated between the presample MTF and the bar 
modulation. Beyond a frequency of 0.8 times the sample rate or 1.6 times the 
half-sample frequency, the AMOP dropped rapidly to zero. The effect was to 
extend the prediction of the MRT beyond the half-sample rate and introduce 
a parameter called minimum temperature difference perceived (MTDP) to re- 
place MRT in the range performance estimate and also in the lab to character- 
ize an undersampled system. 

The concept of MTDP followed from the observation of standard four-bar im- 
ages as the pattern frequency passed the imager half-sample rate. The image changed 
from four bars to three, two, and finally one (was perceived by the observer). The 
phase of the target image on the detector array needed to be adjusted to observe 
this progression. The standard MRT measurement required that all four bars be 
resolvable by the observer during the measurement process. For use in the lab, the 
MTDP was defined as “the minimum temperature difference at which two, three, 
or four bars could be resolved in the image of the standard 4-bar test pattern by an 
observer, with the test pattern positioned at optimum phase. The optimum phase 
was the phase at which two, three, or four bars were best perceived.” TRM3 used 
the standard definition of MRT as for adequately sampled imagers. The TRM3 ap- 
proach model was implemented if the imager was considered undersampled, which 
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was defined as occurring when the prefilter MTF at the half-sample frequency was 
larger than 10%. The MTDP equation is given by 


n SNR th ^(f) 

MTDP(f) = 1 

1 AMOP(f) 


(12.27) 


where SNR t i } is the threshold signal-to-noise ratio and ¥ is the total system filtered 
noise. MTDP was used in the same manner as MRTD in range calculations. 

For Germany, the FLIR92 model provided accurate performance predic- 
tions for first- and second-generation thermal imagers. However, the signifi- 
cant advances in the development of sensitive staring detectors led them to 
develop TRM3. A number of other countries adopted TRM3 as their sensor 
analysis and design model. 


12.10 Triangle Orientation Discrimination 

Another approach developed by Bijl in the Netherlands was the triangle ori- 
entation discrimination (TOD) threshold [29]. In TOD, the test pattern was a 
(nonperiodic) equilateral triangle in four possible orientations (apex up, down, 
left, or right), and the measurement procedure was a robust 4AFC (four alter- 
native forced-choice) psychophysical procedure. In the procedure, the observer 
had to indicate which triangle orientation he saw, even if he was not sure (it 
was a forced-choice experiment). Variation of triangle contrast and/or size led 
to a variation in the percentage correct between 25% (complete guess) and 
100%, and by interpolation the exact 75% correct threshold could be ob- 
tained. A complete TOD curve (comparable to an MRTD curve) was obtained 
by plotting the contrast thresholds as a function of the reciprocal of the tri- 
angle angular size. A detailed description of the measurement of a TOD curve 
is given in [29], 

The TOD method had a large number of theoretical and practical advantages: 
it was suitable for undersampled and well-sampled EO and optical imaging sys- 
tems in both the thermal and visual domains, it had a close relationship to real 
target acquisition, and the observer task was easy. The results were free from ob- 
server bias and allowed statistical significance tests. The method was implemented 
in standard MRTD test equipment with little effort, and the TOD curve could be 
used easily in a target acquisition (TA) model such as ACQUIRE. Two validation 
studies with real targets showed that the TOD curve predicted TA performance for 
undersampled and well-sampled imaging systems very well. The lab measurement 
and field performance appeared sound, but since the model was not separable in 
Cartesian coordinates, it could not be implemented in standard MTF and MRT 
approaches. A numerical model was developed due to the 2D nature of triangle 
frequency spectra. 


12.12 Exercises 
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Figure 12.3 Modeling, testing, and performance triangle. 


12.11 Imager Modeling, Measurement, and Field Performance 

Sensor characterization is seen in three ways: theoretical models, field performance, 
and laboratory measurements (Figure 12.3). Theoretical models were developed that 
described sensor sensitivity, resolution, and human performance for the purpose of 
evaluating new conceptual sensors. Acquisition models and other models were de- 
veloped to relate the theoretical models to field performance. This link allowed the- 
oretical models to be converted to field performance quantities (e.g., probabilities of 
detection, recognition, and identification). Field performance was measured in the 
field so that the theoretical models could be refined and become more accurate with 
advanced sensor developments. Because field performance activities were so expen- 
sive, methods for the direct measurement of sensor performance were developed for 
the laboratory. Field performance testing of every infrared sensor built including 
buy-off, acceptance, and life-cycle testing was ridiculous and out of the question. 
Laboratory measurements of sensor performance were developed such that, given 
these measurements, the field performance of a system could be predicted. Sensor 
characterization programs required accurate sensor models, field performance esti- 
mates with acquisition models, and repeatable laboratory measurements. 


12.12 Exercises 

12.1 Given a 2.5K target contrast and a sensor cutoff frequency of 5 cycles per mil- 
liradian at that contrast, what is the range at which a tank can be identified? 
How about a jeep? Assume 100% atmospheric transmission. State all other 
assumptions. 

12.2 What were the major differences in the original Ratches model and FLIR92? 

12.3 What are the benefits of Triangle Orientation Descrimination compared to the 
classic periodic target measurements? 
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Contrast Threshold and TTP Metric 


The ability to predict the probability of detecting, recognizing, or identifying a 
target as a function of range depends on how well the human eye sees; this is de- 
scribed by the contrast threshold function. Images are seen on displays that operate 
at a finite frame rate and because of sensor limitations there is frequently noise on 
the display. This motivates the requirement to define a contrast threshold function 
(CTF) of the eye with and without noise and a model that approximates this func- 
tion. The work described here applies to any imaging systems regardless of whether 
the imaging system senses visible or infrared radiation, providing the imaging sys- 
tem produces a grayscale image that is viewed by the human eye. 

We define an eye-display contrast function for any grayscale display (for ex- 
ample, a flat-panel or CRT display). Using this eye-display contrast function and 
the contrast of the target as seen on the display, a targeting task performance (TTP) 
metric is defined. It is useful to define a range-dependent visibility function V that 
depends on the TTP metric, target size L tgt , and sensor-target range R. Using the 
V function and an empirically determined logistic function, the probability of per- 
forming the task as a function of range is then determined. The usual tasks modeled 
using the TTP metric are detection, recognition, and identification. 

In Section 13.1 the contrast threshold function of the naked eye looking at a 
sinusoidal pattern on an ideal display, here defined as one without noise and infinite 
period (zero frame rate), is defined. A model that describes the performance of the 
eye with an ideal display is then described. In Section 13.2 the results of Section 
13.1 are extended to the case of a display that has noise and a finite frame rate. Sec- 
tions 13.1 and 13.2 describe attributes of the eye-display system that are purported 
to be a good approximation. In Section 13.3 we present experimental evidence and 
theory to support this contention. Here the equations of Section 13.2 are derived 
using dimensional analysis. (In Appendix 13A at the end of this chapter the equa- 
tions of Section 13.2 are derived directly using properties of the eye.) In Section 
13.4 Mathematica code is exhibited that implements the equations of Section 13.2 
and comparison is made with the corresponding NV-IPM model calculations. Sec- 
tion 13.5 describes the TTP metric, logistic function, and V 50 parameters and also 
outlines how the material in this chapter can be used to predict the performance of 
infrared, EO, and visible imaging systems. 


13.1 Contrast Threshold Function of the Naked Eye 

A sinusoidal display luminance pattern that is a function of an angle Of, in the hori- 
zontal direction with luminance amplitude L p and average luminance L 0 is gener- 
ated on a computer display. As illustrated in Figures 13.1 and 13.2, the pattern is 
limited by angles w f, and w v in the horizontal and vertical directions. Then 
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Figure 13.1 Two alternative forced choice experimental methods for determining contrast thresh- 
old function. The sinusoidal pattern is shown randomly at the top and bottom of the display and the 
observer is forced to decide if the pattern is on the top or bottom of the display. 


Ldisp [@h ) — L 0 + Lp 


sin(2nE > 0b)rect 



red 



(13.1) 


where E, is measured in cycles per milliradian and, Op, 9 v wp and w v are measured 
in milliradians. 

The display contrast is defined by 

Cdisp = ^ max ~ ^ min (13.2a) 

t^max T f-min 


where L max and L min are the maximum and minimum display luminance. From 
(13.1), L max = L 0 + Lp and L min = L 0 - L p . Substituting these results into (13.2a), 
we get 

C disp - L t P (13.2b) 


Display Luminance as Function of Oh 


w h 


-► 



Figure 13.2 Illustrating L 0 , L p , and w h . 
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That is, the contrast is the ratio of the luminance amplitude of the sinusoidal varia- 
tion of the pattern shown in Figures 13.1 and 13.2 to the average luminance of the 
display. 

From Figure 13.2 and (13.2b), we can see that Cj is p is between 0 and 1. For a 
fixed value of L p , since the luminance cannot be negative, the smallest value of L 0 is 
L p and this implies that the maximum value of Cj isp is 1. For a fixed L 0 the smallest 
value of L p is zero, which implies that the smallest value of Cj isp is 0. 

The contrast threshold function and a technique for measuring it are described 
next. At a given horizontal spatial frequency E, and display luminance level L 0 , 
the contrast Cj isp as seen on a computer display is made smaller and smaller by 
reducing L p so that the modulated signal is barely visible. A zero contrast signal is 
shown randomly on either the lower or upper half of the screen in Figure 13.1 and 
a pattern with barely visible contrast is shown on the other half of the screen. The 
observer must decide if the modulated pattern is in the upper or lower fraction of 
the screen. The liminal contrast, at a given L 0 and spatial frequency <ij, is defined as 
the contrast where the observer correctly identifies which part of the screen had the 
modulated signal in three-fourths of the cases. After compensating for getting the 
correct answer by random guessing, this corresponds to the observer being able to 
detect the modulated signal 50% of the time. At a given luminance L 0 , the spatial 
frequency E, is allowed to vary and the experiment is repeated for several luminance 
values. Experimentally it is found that when w /, and w v are greater than about 15 
deg, the contrast threshold function is nearly independent of or w v but this is not 
the case when w /, or w v are substantially less than 15 deg. 

Barten [1] has generated smooth curves that summarize the results of the per- 
ception experiments illustrated in Figures 13.3 and 13.4. Barten’s smooth curves 
were produced using the following equation: 


where 


a = 



. [ V2 

h ? W eye ) 

= mini , 


[ \j n eye 


f 0.7 V 0 ' 2 

540 



l To J 


iE,e ^v/l + O.O 6e b ^ 


(13.3) 
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, b = 0.3 
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and min (x l5 x 2 ) is the smaller of x l5 x 2 . The min function guarantees that the CTF 
never exceeds 1. 

The form ula given by Barten [1] is for tw o eyes and does not have the fac- 
tor 2 / n eye or the min function. The factor ^2 / n eye that is given in (13.3) was 
included by Preece [9] and expresses the experimental result that CTF goes down 
when two eyes are used. This is consistent with the view that the signal is linearly 
proportional to the number of eyes used, and the noise is proportion al to the square 
root of the number of eyes used so that the SNR is proportional to ^n eye . The CTF 
of the naked eye is inversely proportional to the SNR. The min function guarantees 
that CTF is never greater than 1. 
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CTF; «eye=2,w A = 15- 



Figure 13.3 Contrast threshold function with two eyes, w h = 1 5 deg and L 0 in units of candelas per 
square meter. 


CTF; n eye =2, ig=l cd/m 2 



Figure 13.4 Contrast threshold function goes up as w h goes down. 
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We use the subscript h and v to indicate the horizontal and vertical direc- 
tions, respectively, and will subsequently use a t subscript to indicate a temporal 
variation. 

Figures 13.3 and 13.4 illustrate how the contrast threshold function given by 
(13.3) varies as a function of spatial frequency with L 0 and as parameters. 


13.2 Contrast Threshold Function for the Eye-Display System 

Section 13.1 described the performance of the human eye looking at a perfect dis- 
play, that is, one with no noise and an infinite period (zero frame rate). In this sec- 
tion the results are extended to include displays with noise and a finite frame rate. 
Here the emphasis is on clearly stating what the results are and explaining why the 
results are reasonable. The results given in this section are derived in Section 13.3 
using dimensional analysis [3, 4, 6, 13]. (Appendix 13A derives the results using 
properties of the eye-brain system.) 

When the human visual system is coupled to an imaging device with noise and 
a finite frame rate, then the eye-display contrast threshold function has the follow- 
ing form [9]: 


CTF eye ^ sp ,h = CTF 1 + ° eye f sp (13.4) 

y G eye 

2 

where a eye-disp is the perceived external noise variance of the brain-eye-display sys- 
tem, al ye is the effective internal brain-eye noise variance and CTF is the contrast 
threshold function in the absence of noise discussed in Section 13.1. This equation 
reasonably asserts that as the ratio of perceived display noise to the internal noise 
of the eye increases, then the eye-display CTF increases. Neither o^ ye disp nor ol ye is 
directly available for measurement but, as will be seen, their values can be deduced 
from contrast threshold measurements performed in the presence of noise at vary- 
ing frame rates. The term CTF eye _d jsp j, is expressed by [2] 


CTF eye -disp,h = CTF(^,L 0 ,wh, M-eye) 


Y ^ disp,h,tQ e y e -d‘spT^Q e ye-dispJ 


1 + 


Li 


‘■eye 


1 + P~Qeye,t 

L()A c ff 


(13.5a) 


Equations (13.4) and (13.5a) are the main results of this chapter. Comparing (13.4) 
and (13.5a), we identify 


' eye 


1 eye 


1 + 


P 2 Qeye,t ^ 
Lq A e ff 


(13.5b) 
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2 

eye-disp 


7 N disp,h,tQ e y e ~disp,h (%)Qeye-disp,t 



(13.5c) 


As will soon become apparent, these can be thought of as dimensionless variances 
internal to the naked eye and the perceived variance of the eye viewing a display. 

We now identify terms that appear in the square root of (13.5a). Here yis a 
dimensionless calibration constant with an approximate value of 330; h ( is 
a noise power spectral density input to the display in the horizontal direction with 
units of fL 2 mr sec ; Q eye -disp,h(Q is an eye-display spatial bandwidth with units 
of mr' 1 that depends on the spatial frequency £ of the sinusoidal illuminance pat- 
tern shown on the display; Q eye-disp, t is a temporal bandwidth of the eye-display 
system with units o f sec -1 ; ft is a calibration constant with an approximate value 
of 5.0 \lTrolands ■ s; Q eye , t is a temporal bandwidth associated with the naked eye 
with units of sec -1 ; A e ft is the effective area of the eye’s entrance pupil in mm 2 ; and 
L 0 is the average display luminance in fL. 

Note the reasonableness of (13.5a). The retinal illuminance in Trolands is [11] 
the product of the average luminance L 0 in cd/m 2 and A e u in units of mm 2 . Since 
the dimensions of L 0 A e ^ are in Trolands, the second term in (13.5b) is dimension- 
less. Similarly both sides of (13.5c) are dimensionless. We conclude that (13.5a) 
is dimensionally consistent. Equation (13.5a) also has the right limiting behavior: 
when Nj. ht /L^ =0, then (13.5a) reduces to CTF (%,L 0 ,wp,n eye ) as expected. Fur- 
ther evidence for the capabilities and limitations of (13.5a) is exhibited in the next 
section. 

The reason A e u is not the same as the geometric eye entrance pupil area is the 
Stiles-Crawford effect. Light passing near the periphery of the pupil is not as ef- 
fective in exciting cone photoreceptors as are rays that enter near the center of the 
pupil [12]. 

To use (13.5a) to predict how well the eye will work with a particular display, 
we need to relate the quantities that appear in (13.5a) to measured input parameters 
and this is done in the remainder of this section. 

To calculate A e a in (13.5a), the pupil diameter is needed. The pupil diameter in 
millimeters, as given by Barten [2], depends on the average display luminance L 0 in 
fL and the field angle X 0 in degrees: 
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pup 




f X 2 1 

5-3 tank 
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&0 

-2 

o 

1 

L 0 3.426 “ 

l 40 J 


(13.6) 


We identify the field angle with the angle subtended by the display at the eye. Equa- 
tion (13.6) is illustrated in Figure 13.5. As illustrated later in Figure 13.10, the 
pupil diameter also depends on the number of eyes used. The dark-adapted pupil 
diameter also depends on age [14]. 

The effective area of the pupil in square millimeters, which is useful for calculat- 
ing the illuminance in the eye, is the geometric area of the entrance pupil multiplied 
by a correction factor that reflects the Stiles-Crawford effect [9]: 
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Pupil Diameter 



4 - V 1 

Ae ff ~ ^ a P«P 


a pup 

9.7 
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U pup 

VIA 


(13.7) 


Note that the correction term in square brackets is applicable to photopic and 
mesopic illuminance values and is appropriate for a typical soldier using tactical 
displays with a luminance of 10 fL. The value of the square bracket correction fac- 
tor in (13.7) as a function of pupil diameter is illustrated in Figure 13.6. 



Figure 1 3.6 Stiles-Crawford correction factor as function of pupil diameter. 
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To calculate Q eye j, suppose the luminance of the source has a sinusoidal time 
dependence: 


T source — To(l + sifl2KVt) (lo.8) 

For this source L 0 equals L p , so the modulation of the source calculated using 
(13.2b) is one and at low spatial frequencies this is the modulation perceived by the 
eye. However, as temporal frequency v increases the apparent modulation perceived 
by an observer decreases and has the form [9] 


blew f (v, Veye) — 


v eye 


4 


Veye+(2 KV) 2 



( \ 

1 + 47 1 2 

V 

v v eye , 


(13.9a) 


where v eye , a characteristic of the eye, is approximately independent of temporal 
frequency but does depend on luminance level. As illustrated in Figure 13.7, (13.9a) 
asserts that for i much less than v eye the eye perceives the full modulation, and for 
v much larger than v eye the eye perceives no modulation. 

It is convenient to define a time constant T eye for the eye in terms of v eye 


T 


eye — 


2 

Veye 


(13.9b) 


The factor of 2 in (13.9b) is introduced to get a simpler expression for Q ( . The 
noise equivalent bandwidth Q for a system with a transfer function H(v) with a 
white noise source input is [5] 


Eye Temporal Modulation Function 



v / v eye 


Figure 13.7 Eye temporal modulation function. 
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2 J (I H(v) I) dv 
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2“ J (I H(v) I) dv 

0 


(13.10) 


where IH max l is the maximum of IH(v)l and we exploited the evenness of H(v) to 
convert the double-sided integral to a single-sided integral. Applying this result to 
H t ( v ’ v eye) given by (13.9a) we find that 

Qeye,t — 2 J H eyed (v, V e y e ) dv — — — = (13.11) 

/ T e ye 


To calculate CTF eye _ disp h using (13.5a), an explicit expression is needed for 
T eye . Contrast threshold data obtained in experiments done at NVESD support the 
view that the time constant of the eye increases with decreasing luminance and is 
described by the equation 9 



( 1.76 Y' 17 

0.0192 + 0.0625 


1 

O 


(13.12) 


where T eye is the time constant of the eye in seconds and L 0 is the average luminance 
in fL. This equation is illustrated in the Figure 13.8. 

Using (13.6), (13.7), (13.11), and (13.12), we can evaluate cl ye using (13.5a). 
We seek an explicit expression for ely e _ disp - 

In (13.5c), Qeye-disp,t i s a temporal bandwidth associated with the display and 
the eye. Using (13.10), we obtain 


Eye Time Constant 



Lq [fL] 

Figure 1 3.8 Eye time constant as a function of average luminance. 
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Qeye-disp,t — 2.J (I H eye j(V, T ey e) H disp, Tdisp) \) dv [Hz] (13.13) 

0 

where H eyet and H dispt are the temporal transfer functions of the eye and display, 
and Q eye -di s p,t is the noise equivalent temporal bandwidth of the eye-display sys- 
tem. An expression for H t is given by (13.9a), (13.9b), and (13.12). 

To evaluate Q eye -di s p,r> an explicit expression is needed for H dispt . The transfer 
function for the display depends on whether it is a flat-panel display or a CRT. For 
a flat-panel display, the impulse response is 


hdisp,t — 


T disp 


red 


( t A 


y Tdisp j 


-oo <t <°° for flat-panel display 


where T di sp is the period the impulse is displayed. Taking the Fourier transform of 
the impulse response, 


Hdisp,t( v > T disp) - sinc(Tdi S pV) -°°<v<°° for flat-panel display (13.14) 

For a CRT the modulation transfer function is given by an expression similar 
to that of (13.9a): 
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id disp, t (T, Tdisp ) 


Tdisp 



+ (2nv) 2 


- oo < v < c« for CRT display 


(13.15) 


where T disp depends on the CRT phosphor. With H dispA v ’ T disp ) given by (13.14) or 
(13.15), Q eye -di s p,t can be calculated. 

To evaluate (13.13), it is convenient to express (13.9a) in terms of z eye : 


Heye,t(y, T eye ) — 


''eye 


y T eye ) 


- oo < y < oo 


+ (2 jivf 


(13.16) 


Using (13.14), (13.15), and (13.16) an explicit expression for Q eye -di s p,t i n 
(13.13) is found: 
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(3.17) 


for flat-panel display 
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Graphs of (13.17) are shown in Figure 13.9. Observe from (13.17) that as Tdisp ap- 
proaches infinity Q eye -di s p,t approaches zero for both the CRT and flat-panel displays. 

The final term needed to evaluate (13.5a) is Q eye -di s p,h (£)> the equivalent spa- 
tial noise bandwidth of the eye-display system. Generalizing (13.10) to the spatial 
domain: 


Geye— disp,t( T dispJ T eye) f° r CRT display 



(a) 


f?eye-disp,t( T disp> T eye) for Flat Pannel Display 



(b) 

Figure 13.9 Q eye -dis P ,t f° r C/?7 and flat-panel displays. 
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Qeye-disp,h(Z)= \ ( \Hdisp (<jj ')H eye (£')H cha „ d%' [mrad- 1 ] (13.18) 


Experimentally it is observed that Q e y e -di s p,h (£) is a function of the displayed 
spatial frequency. This necessitates the inclusion of the transfer function H chan 
(£, £') for without this transfer function the noise equivalent bandwidth would be 
independent of spatial frequency. 

To evaluate (13.18), explicit expressions are needed for H d j s p, H eye , and H chan 
and these are now exhibited. The spatial transfer function of the display is different 
for flat-panel and CRT devices. For a CRT display the psf in the horizontal direc- 
tion can be approximated by a Gaussian function: 

J Oh f 

p s f(e h ) = —*— e UcrtJ _ oo<0b<oo (13.19a) 

&CRT 

where 9 p is the angle in milliradians subtended at the eye in the horizontal direction, 
and <t C rt is the value of 9p where the psf is reduced by a factor of e~ n from its maxi- 
mum value. Here it has been assumed that the psf cm be approximated by a Gauss- 
ian function. The display transfer function is the Fourier transform of the psf : 

H d isp(Q = e- K{acRT S )2 -oo < £< oo for CRT display (13.19b) 


For a flat-panel display, the psf in the horizontal direction is well approximated 
by a rect function: 


with 
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psf (Op) = rect 
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(13.20a) 
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where l x is the horizontal dimension of a flat-panel display pixel in millimeters and 
ddisp-obs ' s the distance between the observer and the display in meters. The Fourier 
transform of the psf yields the following flat-panel display transfer function: 


H dispel = sinc(Gpp^) - oo < ^ < oo for flat-panel display 


(13.20b) 


The eye MTF, fit from data provided by Overington [8, 15], includes factors 
for refraction optics, retina, and tremor. The eye MTF depends on pupil diameter, 
which is a function of light level and the number of eyes used [15]: 


dpup(Lo,n eye ) = -9.011 + 13.23 exp 


log to Lq 
' 21.082 


[n eye - 1)0.5 


(13.21a) 


where the pupil diameter is given in millimeters and the light level is given in fL. 
Equation (13.21a) is illustrated in Figure 13.10. 
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Light Level (Log fL) 

Figure 13.10 Pupil diameter as a function of light level for one and two eyes. 


The eye MTF is given by [15] 


MTF eye (^L 0 ,n eye ) — exp 
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f ) = exp[3.663 - 0.0497d pup log w d pup ]; f e = 43.63 % 


where £ and L 0 are given in cycles/mr and fL. Figure 13.11 illustrates the depen- 
dence of MTF eye on luminance level and number of eyes used. 

The channel MTF is given by 9,15 


1 1 chan ( t?? C ) — exp 
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loge 
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0 < ^ < oo, — oo<^ / <oo 


(13.22) 


In (13.22), think of £ as the spatial frequency shown to the observer in Figure 
13.1 and ^'as the spatial frequency to which the brain is tuned. Equation (13.22), 
illustrated in Figure 13.12, is an empirical relationship that captures the obser- 
vation that the spatial noise equivalent bandwidth depends on spatial frequency. 
Notice from Figure 13.12 and (13.22) that at the frequency where ^'equals £, H cPan 
equals 1, indicating that the full MTF is obtained at the spatial frequency to which 
the brain is tuned. 

Equations (13.19b), (13.20b), (13.21b), and (13.22) enable Q eye -di sp ,h (£) to be 
numerically calculated using (13.18). 
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Eye MTF Using Two Eyes 



Eye MTF Using One or Two Eyes 



£ [cycles/mr] 

(b) 

Figure 13.11 (a) Eye MTF for two eyes at different luminance levels, (b) Eye MTF for one or two 

eyes at 1 0 fL. 

Using the equations in this section CTF dis p h can be calculated for different 
noise power spectral densities, illuminance levels, and frame rates. 


13.3 Validation of Eye-Display Contrast Threshold Model 

In this section we present evidence that the equations in the previous two sections 
are valid over some range of input parameters and provide arguments to demon- 
strate that the equations in the previous section are reasonable. We suggest a modi- 
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HchanCr, 0.5) 



[cycles/mr] 


HchanK', 1.0) 



[cycles/mr] 


HchanK', 2.0) 



f ' [cycles/mr] 

Figure 13.12 h charl {£,£') for | is 0.5, 1 .0, and 2.0 cycles/mr. 

fication of (13.5a) and an experimental protocol that may give better agreement 
between modeled and measured contrast threshold functions. 

Preece [9] et al. have reported CTF experiments in which spatial frequency, av- 
erage luminance level, input noise level, and frame rate were varied. The measured 
contrast threshold function CTF meas was then compared with a modeled contrast 
threshold function CTF mod . A comparison of CTF meas versus CTF mod is shown in 
Figure 13.13. In performing the experiments described in Figure 13.13 it was nec- 
essary to measure Nj. h This was done [9] in the following way. Known digital 
noise was generated and input into a computer. From the properties of the computer 
monitor, we knew how this noise mapped into fL on the display. This enabled the 
variance of the noise in fL 2 to be calculated. The angle in milliradians, subtended by 
a display pixel in the horizontal direction and the time interval in seconds the pixel 
noise was shown before the computer monitor was refreshed, is also known. Then 
Nj- h t equals the calculated luminance variance multiplied by the product of the 
pixel subtended horizontal angle and display time. 
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Figure 13.13 Comparison of measured and modeled contrast threshold function. Parameters that 
were varied include spatial frequency extent of sinusoidal display pattern w h , input noise power 

2 

spectral density Ndisp,h,t, average luminance level L 0 , and display time constant T disp . 


In Figure 13.13 if the modeled and measured results were in complete agree- 
ment, all measurements would fall on the solid diagonal line. The measurements in 
Figure 13.13 are displayed in a log-log plot to accommodate the large range of the 
measured and modeled values. It is seen that the measured results are sometimes 
above and sometimes below the modeled results and that the measured and mod- 
eled contrast threshold results increase and decrease together. This supports the 
view that the equations of Section 13.2 are approximately correct. 

The data collected for Figure 13.13 was collected by four observers (each with 
20/20 vision) using the two-alternative forced choice method with 128 different 
threshold values. As indicated in the figure, the data include luminance values of 
8.4, 0.525, and 0.0328 fL. The frame rates were set to static, 5, 10, 15, 30, and 
60 frames per second. Experiments were done with one and two eyes viewing the 
display. The display viewing distance and size of the displayed modulation pattern 
Wf, were changed so that w/, varied between 0.3 and 3.0 deg. The spatial frequen- 
cies shown on the monitor were allowed to take on the values 0.1, 0.2, 0.4, and 
0.8 cycle/mr. The spatial noise patterns in the display were filtered using a lowpass filter 
and bandpass filter centered on the signal spatial frequency. Thus the modeled and mea- 
sured results shown in Figure 13.13 cover a wide range of experimental conditions. 

It is difficult to measure the contrast threshold function with high accuracy. 
Different observers with 20/20 vision differ in their CTF. Even for a particular 
observer, the ability to perceive a sinusoidal pattern at a given contrast varies 
depending on the fatigue level of the observer and also on the H,j nm spatial frequen- 
cies to which the brain is tuned during the interval when the sinusoidal pattern is 
displayed. It is reasonable to expect that observers with 20/20 vision will have dif- 
ferent liminal contrast in the presence of noise and a varying frame rate. Thus in 
Figure 13.3 each curve representing a given luminance level should be replaced by a 
band that represents the variance intrinsic to observers with 20/20 vision. 
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The theory of the contrast threshold function described in Section 13.2 is based on 
a published [9] eye-brain model. The reader is referred to this reference and Appendix 
13 A for a direct derivation of (13.5a). A critical review of the derivation allows the 
reader to assess the theoretical uncertainties in the results presented in Section 13.2. 

Here we use dimensional analysis to investigate necessary relationships re- 
quired among the variables of (13.5a). Our analysis assumes that the variables and 
a dimensional constant that characterizes the eye are sufficient to describe the eye- 
display contrast threshold function. As will soon be seen, a virtue of dimensional 
analysis is that it allows one to deduce properties of a phenomenon without know- 
ing the fundamental laws that govern the phenomenon. Since the fundamental laws 
of how the eye-brain system works are not well understood, dimensional analysis is 
a suitable tool for finding necessary relationships between the variables of (13.5a). 

To make the analysis done here accessible to readers with a modest background 
in dimensional analysis, we first illustrate the technique of dimensional analysis by 
modeling the period of a pendulum without invoking Newton’s law of motion. As- 
sume the period T of a pendulum depends on gravity g, the length of the pendulum 
L, and the mass M of the bob at the end of the pendulum. Clearly the period de- 
pends on g because if the acceleration of gravity were zero the pendulum would not 
oscillate. Intuitively, one expects the pendulum period to get longer with increasing 
length. The period might get shorter with increasing mass because of the increasing 
restoring force on the pendulum, but then again the period might get longer with 
increasing mass because a large mass is hard to accelerate. Without Newton’s law of 
motion, the dependence on mass is hard to predict. Thus, it is reasonable to assume 
the period depends on g, L, and M and so we write 

T = kg ei L £2 M e 3 (13.23a) 

where k is a dimensionless constant and e ,, e 2 , and e 3 are constants that will make 
(13.23a) dimensionally consistent. Using the abbreviations m, s, and kg the dimen- 
sions of T, g, L, and M are, respectively, [sec], [ m • s -2 ], [ m | and [ kg] . The require- 
ment that the dimensions on the left and right sides of (13.23) agree implies 


[sec] - [m ■ s 2 ] ex [m] £2 [kg] £i 
= [kg] £3 [m] £1+£2 [sec]- 2ei 


(13.23b) 


The requirement that the dimensions on the left side of this equation be identi- 
cal to those on the right hand side of the equation implies 


<= 3 = 0; ei + e 2 = 0, -2ei = 1 


(13.23c) 


1 1 

from which we deduce ei= ~—,£i= — ,and e 3= 0. Using these results, (13.23a) 
becomes 


T = k 


(13.23d) 
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That is, using dimensional analysis we have found that the period of a pendu- 
lum does not depend on the mass M of the bob, but does depend on L and g as 
indicated in (13.23d). Dimensional analysis does not tell us the value of the dimen- 
sionless constant k. Instead we do one experiment in which we arbitrarily pick an 
L value and experimentally determine the period T. Then knowing T, L, and g, the 
constant k is found from (13.23d). The validity of (13.23d) can be conveniently 
determined by measuring the period for different values of M and L and less con- 
veniently by varying g. 

This example illustrates the savings in experimental work made possible with 
dimensional analysis. Without dimensional analysis, in the absence of a theory, if 
we guessed that the period depends on length, mass, and acceleration of gravity 
and we investigated the period for 10 values of length, 3 values of mass, and 3 
values for the acceleration of gravity, we would need 90 measurements to establish 
a relationship between period, length, mass, and the acceleration of gravity. Using 
dimensional analysis, one measurement serves to determine the constant k, and a 
few other measurements confirm the correctness of the form given by (13.23d). An- 
other benefit of dimensional analysis is that it provides confidence that the results 
will be valid outside the range of the independent variables that were allowed to 
vary in the experimental investigation. 

The Buckingham pi theorem is fundamental to dimensional analysis. Any phys- 
ical system can be described by a relationship [13] 

n 1 ='¥(n 2 ,n 3 ,...,n Np ) (13.24a) 

where the 7t, are independent dimensionless combinations of physical variables 
and Ki is the only dimensionless variable that contains the dependent physical 
variable. The number of independent physical variables is N p - 1 (i.e., n 2 , n 3 ,... 
Kn p )- These are dimensionless combinations that contain only independent physi- 
cal variables. The Buckingham pi theorem takes as input the dimensions of physi- 
cal variables that adequately describe a phenomenon and outputs the number N p , 
the total number of independent dimensionless variables needed to characterize 
the phenomenon. As indicated in the pendulum example, the value in using di- 
mensionless analysis is that the total number of dimensionless variables is usually 
less than the number of physical variables; hence, dimensional analysis has the 
potential to considerably simplify the experimental investigation of a physical 
relationship. 

Since the Buckingham pi theorem is expressed in terms of independent di- 
mensionless variables we need to define what the word independent means in this 
context. First we define a dependent dimensionless variable. The variable n t is de- 
pendent on 7t 1 ,...,7r ; _ 1 , 7T !+1 , ..., 7Cn p if constants e,- exist with the property 


n. 


= 


7 7-^—1 7r^+1 

U i- 1 K i+l 


n 


_EN p 


(13.24b) 


If there are no values of e 1 ,...,e,_ 1 , e ;+1 , ..., that make (13.24b) true, then 
7 i t is said to be independent of the remaining dimensionless variables. In the Buck- 
ingham pi theorem, all 7T, are independent of one another. 
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Three examples will be used to illustrate the validity of (13.24a): 

1. The electrical resistance R of a wire with cross-sectional area A, length L, 
and resistivity p is described by R = (p L)/A. In this example the physical 
phenomenon is described by four variables: R, p, L, and A, but is described 
by a single dimensionless variable n x = (R A)/(pL). 

2. The volume V of a rectangular box depends on the width w, height h, and 
length L of the box: V = w b L but is described by a single dimensionless 
variable n x = VI (w h L). 

3. The distance h a ball thrown straight up as a function of time is given by 
b(t) = -gt 2 /2 + v Q t + h 0 where h 0 is the ball’s initial height, v 0 is the ball’s 
initial upward velocity, g is the acceleration of gravity, and t is time. This 
equation has five variables: h 0 , v 0 , g, t, and h but is described by three inde- 
pendent dimensionless variables: n x = h/h 0 , n 2 = g t z /h 0 , and n 3 = v 0 t/h 0 . 

We now show how dimensional analysis can be used to get an expression for 
the area A of a circle. The area of a circle can only depend on the radius r of the 
circle. Since A has the dimensions |m 2 J and the radius r has the dimension [ m\ we 
can only make one dimensionless variable n x = A/r 2 . Then (13.24a) implies that 

n\-k => A-kr 1 

where k is constant. When there is only one dimensionless variable T in (13.24a) 
must be a constant since there are no remaining variables that would cause T to 
change. Dimensional analysis does not tell us the value of the constant k. For this 
problem, the constant k is normally found by mathematical analysis but in other 
cases where an analytical approach is not practical or not possible, the constant can 
be found experimentally or by a combination involving mathematics, theory, and 
experiment. 

The examples considered so far are trivial and were chosen to illustrate how 
dimensional analysis could be used in a familiar context. In the next example, a 
modification of an example taken from Szirtes [13], we use dimensional analysis 
to obtain a formula for computing the energy of an atomic explosion by observing 
the time evolution of the expanding hemispherical wavefront that ensues when a 
nuclear device is exploded near the earth’s surface. Using physical insight (in dimen- 
sional analysis we always have to use physical insight or a preliminary analytical 
analysis to identify the dependent and independent variables), we expect the radius 
R of the wavefront to depend on time t, the amount of energy Q in the explosion, 
and the density p 0 of the air prior to the explosion. To find out how many indepen- 
dent dimensionless products are needed to describe this phenomenon, we look for 
coefficients e x , e 2 , e 3 , and e 4 that will make a dimensionless variable n where 

n = R £ H £2 p £3 Q £4 

- \mf x [sec] £1 [kg ■ ?rr 3 ] f?3 [kg ■ ? n 2 -s~ 1 f A 
= [kg] £3+£4 [ 777] ei ~ 3iE3+2e4 [secf 2 - l£4 


(13.25a) 
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from which we conclude 

e 3 + € 4 - 0 

ei - 3e 3 + 2e4 = 0 (13.25b) 


e 2 - 2^4 = 0 


Equation (13.25a) represents three equations in four variables. This set of equa- 
tions is readily solved for e 2 ,e 3 , and e 4 in terms of e l : 


1 


1 




(13.25c) 


Thus n in (13.25a) is given by 


n = 


_2 1 l ^ 1 

kV 5 p 0 5 q ' 5 


(13.25d) 


Since the power of a dimensionless product is not independent, the value of 
is arbitrary and in the interest of simplicity, we set e 1 equal to 1. This prob- 
lem is characterized by a single dimensionless product and from (13.24a) we 
conclude that 


^ (13.25e) 

\Qt 2 

Experimentally it is found that nuclear explosions are described by (13.25e) 
and that k is approximately equal to 1 independent of the values of R, p 0 , Q, and 
t, confirming that the single variable n describes the phenomenon. Solving (13.25e) 
for Q, we get 

Q = Po— 2~ (13.25f) 

r 


By measuring the radius of the wave-front at a particular time and knowing 
the air density prior to the explosion, the energy of the explosion can be calculated. 
In this example dimensional analysis reduced a complicated modeling problem that 
involved four variables to a single dimensionless variable that could be investigated 
with relative ease with a small number of measurements. The success of the program 
relied critically on identifying the variables that adequately describe the phenomena. 

In (13.25c), the equations were solved in terms of but the physical result is 
independent of the chosen variable. To illustrate this, solve (13.25c) in terms of e 2 . 
Doing this we find 

ei=-|e 2 ; e 3 =-^-e 2 ; (13.25g) 


which results in the dimensionless variable 


' _5 _! 

R~ 2 tPo 2 Q 


1Y 2 


2 


n = 


V 


/ 


(13.25h) 
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The value of e 2 is arbitrary and if we choose it to be -2/5 we get the same di- 
mensionless variable we obtained in (13.25d). The reader may check that (13.25f) 
is obtained regardless of which set of three variables are solved for in (13.25b). 
Dimensional analysis is discussed in depth in books by Szirtes [13], Bridgeman [4], 
Langhaar [6], and Bernstein [3]. 

With this background we now use dimensional analysis to derive (13.4). Using 
physical insight we expect that CTF eye _ disp j, looking at a noisy display to be related 
to the contrast threshold function of the eye looking at a perfect display CTF, a 
dimensionless variance °Vye that represents an internal noise floor of the eye-brain 
system, and a dimensionless variable (y pye _ disp that represents the perceived noise 
variance of the eye-brain system as it views an image as shown in Figure 13.1. One 
approach is to say there are four dimensionless variables: n x - CTF eye _ d j sp> p,, n 2 = 
CTF, 7 r 3 = (7 ey e , and 714 = <y 2 ye _ disp . Then we would assume that (13.24a) is valid 
with four variables. A more inspired approach is to realize that CTF eye _ disp p will be 
expressed in terms of CTF, and the ratio CTF eye _ disp jJCTF will depend on the ratio 
a 2 .. /(j?™. Thus, we define two dimensionless variables: 

eye-disp e r e 


_ CTFgye-dispj, 

Kl= CTF 


n 2 = 


_ ® eye-disp 


’ eye 


and (13.24a) implies there exists a ¥ such that 


(13.26) 


TTi =¥(7T 2 ) =7 CTF eye _ dlsp ^ = CTFU(G 2 eye ^ disp / o 2 ye ); /i(0) = 1 (13.27a) 


where f\ is a function we have yet to determine. We expect CTF eye _ disp p will equal 
CTF when ct 2 ye _ dj / o 2 ye <C 1, which implies that fi (0) = 1. Assuming f l can be 
represented as a power function, (13.27a) becomes 


( 




CTF PVP _ 


eye-disp,h 


= CTF 


1 + 


' eye-disp 


’eye 


(13.27b) 


where a l is a constant. 

If Ci 1 di and o 2 y e were directly accessible parameters, then at last three ap- 
proaches for determining CTF eye _ disp j, are possible: 1) If we consider (13.27a) to 
be a fundamental, then with sufficiently good experimental data /] can be from the 
data. 2) If we consider (13.27b) to be a sufficiently good approximation, then we 
can determine a 1 from the data. 3) The third approach is to guess or use the analysis 
given in Appendix 13A to realize that cq = 1/2. With cq = 1/2, (13.27b) is (13.4). 

We now use dimensional analysis to derive (13.5b). We expect <j 2 ye to increase as 
the temporal bandwidth Q ( of the eye increases. Further progress is facilitated by 
a brief review of radiometry and photometry. The unit of light power is the lumen; it 
is the analog of the watt in radiometry. The unit of irradiance for visible radiation is 
illuminance. Irradiance has the units of watts per square meter, whereas illuminance 
has the units of lumens per square meter. There is a separate unit for illuminance in 
the eye called the Troland. A Troland is [11] the luminance in candelas per square 
meter multiplied by the effective pupil area in square millimeters. We expect that a 2 ye 
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will depend on the illuminance in the eye measured in Trolands. With L 0 the incident 
luminance on the eye in candelas per square meter and A e a the effective pupil area 
in square millimeters, we expect that ol ye will depend on the product L 0 A e ^, which 
has units of Trolands. To express al ye in terms of a dimensionless variable n, we as- 
sume olye depends on a dimensional constant P 3 with units of Troland ■ s. We now 
identify the dimensionless variables that characterize the problem: 


n i 


' eye ? 


PlQeye,t 

ho A e ff 


(13.28) 


It is easy to confirm that n 2 is a dimensionless variable: Q eye j has the dimen- 
sions of sec -1 , L 0 A e ff has the units of Troland, and since P t has units Troland ■ s we 
conclude that n 2 is dimensionless. Thus a function T exists with the property 


Tti = T(7t 2 ) 


' eye 


= fl 


PlQeye,t 
y Lq A e ff y 


fl(0) = «2 * 0 


(13.29) 


where f 2 is a function we need to determine. If L 0 is very large, we would expect 
cl ye to approach an asymptotic value a 2 ^ 0. So even though we do not know f 2 , 
physical considerations enable us to conclude that f 2 (0) = a 2 . 

Why do we expect the asymptotic value of al ye to approach a constant as L 0 
increases? In Figure 13.3, as L 0 gets larger, the minimum in the contrast threshold 
function approaches a constant finite value and this minimum value is associated with 
the finite minimum value of al ye with increasing values of L 0 . A reasonable guess is 


7 eye 


= OC2 


i + 


Pi Qeye,t 

To Aeff 


\«3 


(13.30a) 


where a 2 and a 3 are to be determined by experiment. 

In the analysis of al ye that has been done so far, we have neglected the number 
of eyes used because often two eyes are used and we did not expect the number of 
eyes to be a major factor influencing al ye . If we allow the number of eyes to vary, 
we expect o}. ye to be smaller with two eyes than with one eye. Modifying (13.30a) 
to account for one or two eyes, we get 


«2 


7 eye 


* eye 


i + 


Pi Q, 


\«3 


eye,t 


-Lq A e ff 


(13.30b) 


Perception experiments [9] support the view a 2 =a 3 = 1. Then (13.30b) is identical 
to (13.5b) if we identify P\ with /j 2 . 

We now use dimensional analysis to derive (13.5c). We expect . to get larger 

with a larger temporal bandwidth Qey e -disp,t an d with a larger spatial bandwidth Q ( 


If the input noise power density spectrum N 


disp,b,t 


= 0, then a 


eye-disp 


eye-disp,h- 

is expected to be 

zero. The units of are s _1 ; the units of Qey e -di s p,b are mf 1 ; tKe units of h f 

are fL 2 -mr-s. To create a dimensionless unit we need to introduce the ambient luminance 
L 0 in units of fL. The problem is then characterized by two dimensionless variables: 


Tti 


1 eye-disp ’ 


n 2 = 


_ ^ disp,h,t Qeye-disp,h Qeye-disp,t 


(13.31) 
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Thus a function T exists such that 


n\ = x i , {n 2 ) 


' eye-disp 


= h 


^ N disp,h,t Qeye-disp,h Qeye-disp,t 


; f 3 (0) = 0 


(13.32a) 

where f 3 is be determined. The condition that f 3 ( 0) = 0 follows from the realization 

l 1 ,. , 

aisp,b,t 


that when N dlsil h t - 0 , then o^y e _ disp - 0. A reasonable approximation is 


* eye-disp 


«5 


( kj 2 n n \° 4 
N disp,h,t Ueye-disp,h id eye-disp, t 


(13.32b) 


If a 4 = 1 and a 5 = y 2 , then (13.32b) is identical to (13.5c). 

We now use dimensional analysis to obtain (13.5a). From (13.27a) 


CTF eye _ disp , h = CTFfi (a 2 eye _ disp /ai ye ) ; M 0) = 1 


(13.33a) 


From (13.29) and (13.30b) 


6 eye 


I 

Feye 


fl 


Pl Qeye,t 

Lo A e ff 


; h(0) = a 2 *0 


From (13.32a) 


'eye-disp 


= h 


^ ^disp,h,t’ Qeye-disp,h Qeye-disp,t 

Ll 


; m=o 


(13.33b) 


(13.33c) 


If it is true that the ratio CTF eye _ disp j, / CTF depends only on the ratio ^ye-disp^ 1 


eye-, 


then (13.33a) is the most general relationship that is allowed. If a\ ye depends on 
Qeye,P b(), A e ff and n eye then there is good reason to think that (13.33b) is the most 
general allowed relationship. Similarly if o] ye _ disp depends on Nj i$p ^ t , Q eye ^ disp>h , 
Q eye-disp , p an d L 0 then (13.33c) is the most general form for this relationship. 

If it is assumed that f h f 2 , and f 3 are expressible as powers of the dimensionless 
variables, then combining (13.27b), (13.32b), and (13.30b), we get 


CTF, 


eye-disp, h 


= CTF 


0C5 


( kt 2 n n 
N disp,h,t Lieye-disp,h id eye-disp, t 

Ll 


\ai 


1 + 


a 2 


Feye 


^ _l_ Pi Qeye,t 

Lq Agff 


\«3 


= CTF 


1 + 


f 2 

^ disp,h,t Qeye-disp,h Qeye-disp,t 

Li 


\ \l/2 


1 

Feye 


T 


1 + 


P Qeye,t 
Lq A e ff 


(13.34) 


v 
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where we have set a t = 1/2, a 2 = a 3 = a 4 = 1, and a 5 = y 2 , and identify p l as the 
constant ft 2 . Equation (13.34) is in agreement with (13.5a). 

Figure 13.13 earlier in the chapter shows that although measured and modeled 
eye-display contrasts increase or decrease together, it also indicates there is room 
for improvement. If the contrast threshold function does indeed depend on the vari- 
ables indicated in Section 13.2, then the dimensional analysis provides a method for 
getting better agreement between modeled and measured contrast threshold func- 
tions. We accept the validity of (13.35a): 


CTF e ye-di s p,k — CTF(^,Lo,Wp, T]>y 



Equation (13.35b) then follows from (13.33b) and (13.33c): 


(13.35a) 


CF'F e y e -disp,h — f -'H'ilC, /-(), U,’l , 7 l]eye) 


(13.35b) 

The function f 3 can be found in the following way: CTF( L 0> w h , n eye ) is 
known from Barten’s (13.3) and CTF eye _ dis p h can be measured experimentally. By 
varying h t the argument of f 3 is varied while the argument of f 2 remains con- 
stant. This enables f 3 to be measured as a function of its single argument. The 
argument of f 2 can be changed by varying L 0 and if h t is allowed to vary so 
N J. h JLq remains constant, then the function f 2 can be determined by measuring 
CTF eye-disp- This approach is expected to give a better agreement between modeled 
and measured contrast threshold functions and is also expected to be useful for 
more accurately modeling the performance of imaging sensors. 

Dimensional analysis provides a method for exploring other models whose va- 
lidity can be experimentally investigated. For example, suppose the dimensions of 
P 2 which characterizes the performance of the eye were changed from Troland-s to 
Troland 2 -s. Then (13.35b) would change to 


fl 


1 + 


/ 2 A 

^ disp,h,t Qeye-disp,h Qeye-disp,t 

Ll 


1 r ( Pi Qeye,t ^ 


Feye 


-fl 


To A e ff 


CTF e y e -disp,h — CTF(^,Lo,WI,, r/eye 




^ Tf disp,h,t Qeye-disp,h Qeye-disp,t 

Ll 


1 + 


fjeye 


-fl 


1 Pi Qeye,t ^ 
(To A eff ) 2 


(13.35c) 


The program for determining the functions f 3 and f 2 outlined for (13.35b) ap- 
plies equally well to (13.35c). It would be interesting to see which model better 
describes the experimental data. 
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It is instructive to see if (13.5a) gives the correct behavior when x j jsp » x eye . 
From (13.17), it is apparent that under these conditions Q eye -di s p,t~ 1/ ^disp f° r both 
CRT and flat-panel displays. From the discussion in the beginning of Section 13.3 
describing the measurement of N^. h f , it is apparent that h t is proportional 
to X di s p- Thus, when X dtsp » x eye , the product N disp ^ t Qeye-disp,t is constant inde- 
pendent of x eye and Xd, sp - It is expected that CTF eye _di s p,h would not depend on x eye 
or x di s p for an observer looking at a static image and this is just what is predicted 
by (13.5a). 

We know that the CTF measured using the technique of Figure 13.1 depends 
on w v as well as wp. Equation (13.3) needs to be generalized so it includes w v . Ap- 
proaches for doing that are proposed in Exercise 13.10. The validity of that formula 
needs to be confirmed by experiment. 

Experiments need to be done to better characterize x eye and d pup . The reader 
should note that the value of x eye given in (13.12) and illustrated in Figure 13.8 is a 
factor of 4 larger than the value of x eye used in the previous NVESD thermal imag- 
ing model. As shown in Figure 13.14, for a typical display with a field angle of 20 
deg, (13.6) gives a larger pupil diameter than (13.21a) using one or two eyes. This 
supports the view that experiments need to be done to better characterize x eye and 
dpup' 


13.4 Eye-Display Contrast Threshold Model 

Figure 13.13 compares modeled CTF eye _ disph with measured CTF eye _ disp j r 
In this section we develop Mathematica code that implements the modeled 

^ 1 r eye- disp ,h' 


Pupil Diameter Comparison of Eqs 13.6 and 13.21a 



Figure 13.14 Comparison of pupil diameter as given by (1 3.6) and (1 3.21 a). 
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Example 13.1 

In (13.3) the frequencies in CTF were expressed in cycle/deg and the luminance 
values were expressed in candela/m 2 . Reformulate (13.3) so B, is expressed in 
cycle/mr and L 0 is expressed in fL. Then produce a graph similar to Figure 
13.3 in which the horizontal axis is cycle/mr and the parametric curves are 
given in fL. 

Solution: The conversion factor between cycle/ degree and cycle/mr is obtained 
by direct calculation or from Wolfram Alpha (http://www.wolframalpha.com): 

1 cycle = 1 cycle 180 deg 1 = Q Q5729 cycle 

deg deg n radian ^qqq mra d mrad 

radian 

1 cycle /deg -Y] AS cycle / deg 
0.05729 cycle/mrad cycle/mrad 


Wherever B, occurs in (13.3) we replace it with 17.45 B, where now the spatial 
frequency is in cycle/mr. Similarly, we find that in (13.3) we can replace L 0 with 
3.425 L 0 providing L 0 is now expressed in fL: 


CTF(%,L 0 ,Wh,rieye) = min 


sj'deye 


a 17.45 ^e~ bl7As ^\ll + 0.0 6e~ bl7A5 * 


-l 


’1 

(13.36) 


where 


540 


1 + 


0.7 
3.425 L 0 


- 0.2 


1 + 


12 


wh(l + 0.333 * 17.45<Hr 


b = 0.3 


1 + 


100 

3.425L 0 



and min(x 1 ,x 2 ) is the smaller of Xj,x 2 . Equation (13.36) is illustrated in Figure 
13.15. Matbematica code that implements the equations of Section 13.2 are pre- 
sented next. 


Eye-Display Contrast Threshold Model 

The model takes the input parameters defined below in the Define Input Parameters 
section and outputs the eye-display contrast threshold function. Functions needed 
by the model are defined in the following Define Functions section. To calculate 
CTF eye _di s p,h simply execute the command 


CTFEyeDispH [ ? , L0 , wh , nEye ,N2DispH , oCR, oFP , CRT , y , p , tDisp , X0] 

and CTF _ dis p h will be calculated for the given input parameters. 
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CTF; « C yc=2, w h = 15° 



Figure 13.15 Contrast threshold function for two eyes as a function of spatial frequency for a va- 
riety of luminance values. 


Define Functions 

The CTF function below takes as input the average ambient luminance L 0 in fL, the 
width Wf, of the sinusoidal display in Figure 13.1 in degrees, and the number of eyes 
used n E and outputs the contrast threshold function as a function of the spatial 
frequency E, in units of cycle/mr [per (13.36)]: 


CTF[£_, L0_, wh_, aEye_] := Module [{a, b, temp}, 

1.7 

I + 

\ 1 A 

a = 540. • 


(l + °- 7 )" 

V 3.425 L0 } 


- 0.3 (l + 


wh (1+0.333 * 17.45 

100. \ 0.15 


3.425 L0 


temp 


VT 

V nEye ’ 
Min [ temp , 1] j 


(l7.45 a <f Wl * 0 . 06 e' L, ' l5b f )' 


The time constant of the eye, z eye is a function of the average ambient lumi- 
nance Lq in fL [per (13.12)]: 

fl.76i0.nv 


tEye[I£i ] := 4. 0.0192 + 0.0625 


jo.c 


\ LO ) J 


The temporal noise bandwidth Q Ey et m hertz is ([per (13.11) ]: 


t ye,t 

QEyet [L0 ] := 


eE ye[L0] 


The temporal noise bandwidth Q eye _ -disp,t [ s [P er (13.17)]: 


UEyeDispt [ rflisp_ , CRT_, L0_] 


f.Dxsp-4 lEy* [10] 

— (l + (Exp[-^2.] -l] 
Idsp \ 1 L I Hy. [ Lfl] J I 


asia ) 

2 rDisp i 


CRT 2: 0.5 
CRT < 0.5 
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We use the convention that if the calculation is for a CRT then CRT = 1; if the 
calculation is for a flat-panel display then CRT = 0. The display spatial transfer func- 
tion Hj is p is [per (13.19b) and (13.20b)]: 

[ Exp[-x (oCRT f) 2 ] CRT >0.5 

-K dFP f 


The eye transfer function H eye is also denoted by MTF eye [per (13.21)]: 

MTFEye [ £ , LO , nEye ] : = Module ^ {dpupil , eO, f 1 , fe}, 

[ Log[10 , 10 ] -I 

— f n/T ye - 1 } 0.5; 

21.082 J 

( 0.277 \ 2 

0.7155 + 

V dpupil ) 

fi = Exp [3. 663 - 0 . 04974 dpupil 2 Log [10 , dpupil]]; 
fe = 43.63 f; 

(* Output the eye MTF *) 

EXP [ (i~) ] -P [-°- 375 C 1 ' 21 ] Exp [- 0 .4441 fl] 


The channel MTF, H chan is ([per (13.22)]): 


HChan^, f_] Esp[^2.2 ^Log[ jj 


The eye-display bandwidth function Q e y e -di s pj 7 (^) is [per (13.18)]: 

QEyeDispH [£_, ljCRT_, aFP_, L0_ t CRT_, nEye_] : = 

2 KIntegrate[ (Abs [HDisp[£pr oCRT , aFP , CRT ] WTFEyetfp, L0 r .nEye] HChan[fp, Z]]) 2 , {§p f 0, co}] 


We utilized the fact that the integrand is an even function of q to convert (13.18) to a 
one-sided integral. The effective area of the eye pupil A^f in square millimeters is [per 
(13.6) and (13.7)]: 


Aef f [IfJ , XO ] := Module {dpupil}. 


XO 2 . 


dpupil = 5 - 3Tanh[o.4 Log[lD, 103.426 — - ] ] ; 


(* output A • ) 


K , 

— dpupil 

4 


dpupil \ 2 /dpupil *4 


(l . fs*, 


l 12.4 


The variance internal to the eye q- is [per (13.5b)]: 

1 ( P 2 OEyet [LO] } 

a2Eye[I0 , X0 , nEye , fi ] := 1 + 

~ _ _ nEye [ 3.426 L0Aerf[L0, Xfl] J 

The conversion factor 3.426 in the code converts L 0 in fL to candela/m 2 . The variance 
that describes the eye-display °eye-disp 1S tP er ( 13 ' 5c » 

cr2EyeDi_sp [WiDi3pff_ , cKTRT, aFP_, LQ_, CRT , nEye_, y_, rDis p_, CKT_] : = 

L0~ 2 y 2 N2DispH QEyeDispH [ g , tX’RT, oFP r L0, CRT r .aEye] QEyeDxspt [ rDisp , CRT, L0 ] 


The contrast threshold function of eye-display system CTF eye _ disp h is [per 
(13.5a)]: 
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CTFKyeDispH [ £ , LO , wh , n Eye , N2DispH r oCRT , oFP , CRT , Y , A i rDisp , XO ] : = 

CF2EyeDisp[M2DispH, £ , oCRT , oFP , L0 r CRT, nEye, y, rDisp , CRT] 




CF2Eye[I(3, XD, nEye, jS] 


Define Input Parameters 

N2DispH = 4.5 ; (* Noise Power Sepectral Density at display [fl 2 mr s] *) 
f =0.1 ; (* Spatial frequency in horizontal direction [cycles/mr] ») 

LO = 8.4; (* Average display luminance [fL] *) 

wh = 0.94 ; (* angle subtended at the eye of sinusoidal pattern [deg] *) 

nEye = 2 ; («• number of eyes used; 1 or 2 «■) 

oCRT =1.3;(r measure of CRT spot size; Eq 13.19; [mr] *) 

oFP = 1; (* measure of flat panne 1 spot size; Eq 13.20; [mr] #) 

CRT = 1; (* Value is 1 if CRT is used; Value is 0 for flat pannel display *) 

y = 330.; (* Calibration constant in Eq 13.5; Default value=330; [] *) 

f} = 4. 9 ; (» Calibration constant in Eq . 13.5; Default value = 5; JV Tr elands • sec ] *) 

rDisp = 0.2(* Display time constant Eqs 13.14 and 13.15; [sec] *) 

X0 = 20 (* Horizontal angle subtended by display at eye; Eq 13.12; [degree] *) 

Run The Program 

Output intermediate and final results: 

: CTF[£, LO, wh, nEye] 

■ 0.0123512 

■ tEye [L0] 

: 0.268468 

: QEyet[L0] 

■ 3.72484 

: QEyeDispt[tDisp, CRT, L0] 

> 2.13462 

■ HDisp[£, oCRT, cfFP, CRT] 

> 0.948292 

: KITEye[£, L0, nEye] 

’ 0.7437741 
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Plot[HChan[£p, £] , {£p, -0.4 / 0.4}, GridLines -f {{-.2, - .1, .1, .2}, Automatic}, Frames True] 



QEyeDispH[£, oCRT, aFP, L0, CRT, nEye] 

0.0803029 

Aeff [L0, X0] 

10.6093 

o2Eye[L0 , X0, nEye, /5] 

0.646458 

a2EyeDisp[N2DispH, f, oCRT, aFP, L0, CRT, nEye, y, tDisp, CRT] 

1190.51 

CTFEyeDispH[£, L0, wh, nEye, N2DispH, oCRT, aFP, CRT, y, £, rDisp, CRT] 
0.563943 


The computed value of CTF _ dis p h is 0.56. 


Comparison With Existing Models 

Figure 13.16 compares calculations done here with the corresponding calculations done 
by the NV-IPM model for 20 sets of input parameters. The solid line corresponds to 
perfect NV-IPM agreement between the two calculations. Each point represents a 
pair of points calculated with Mathematica and with NV-IPM . The agreement be- 
tween the two programs, which were developed independently, provides confidence 
that the model equations were correctly implemented. 


13.5 TTP Metric and Range Performance Modeling 

In this section we show how results obtained in Section 13.2 can be applied to the 
problem of predicting sensor range performance [15]. 

So far we have considered CTFs for which the sinusoidal variation is in the 
horizontal direction as shown in Figure 13.1. We want to extend the eye-display 
contrast threshold model to the case where the sinusoidal variation is in an arbitrary 
direction. We use % and p to denote spatial frequencies in the horizontal and verti- 
cal directions, respectively, and use p to indicate a spatial frequency in an arbitrary 
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0.001 0.005 0.010 0.050 0.100 0.500 1.000 

Mathematica CTFey e -dis P 

Figure 13.16 Comparison of CTF eye . dlsp using code described above and NV-IPM model. 

direction. To a good approximation, we can assume that the contrast threshold 
function of the eye given by (13.3) is the same in the horizontal and vertical direc- 
tions. The eye-display contrast threshold in the vertical direction can be different 
from that in the horizontal direction because sensor and display design may favor 
one direction over another but typically imaging sensors are designed so that the 
performances in the horizontal and vertical directions are comparable. 

We now define the spatial frequency p in an arbitrary direction and exhibit the 
relationship between p, £, and tj. Figure 13.17 shows a sinusoidal intensity variation 
tilted at an angle 0. Here the dark lines correspond to the lines of minimum illuminance 
in Figure 13.1. The period of the sinusoidal variation is L in the direction 0 and the 
period is L x and L y in the x and y directions, respectively. For the illustrated sinusoidal 
pattern 

p = 1/L; £ = 1 IL X ; rj = \ILy (13.37a) 

This is a generalization of the equation for E, illustrated in Figure 13.2. From Figure 
13.17, it is apparent that when 0 = 0, p = E, and jj = 0. It is also apparent that when 
0 = Ttll, p=T), and E, - 0. These are special cases of a more general relationship between 
p, & and rj: 


p = ^W d3.37b) 

Because targets have extent in the horizontal and vertical directions, we need an 
expression for the system contrast threshold function in an arbitrary direction. Let 
CTF eye-disp,h(& ’ CTF ' eye-dhp /vi) , H S ys,h (£)> and H sys,v (*/) denote the system contrast 
threshold functions and system transfer functions in the horizontal and vertical direc- 
tions, respectively. The system transfer function in the horizontal direction H /,(£,) is 
the ratio of the target modulation to the display modulation in the horizontal direction. 
A similar definition applies to H sys>v (r\) The system contrast threshold functions in the 
horizontal and vertical directions are 
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y 



Figure 13.17 Spatial periods of a sinusoidal variation tilted at an angle. 


CTFsysMZ) 


CTF sys ^(rj) 


CTFeye-dispAQ 

Hsys,v(tf) 

(13.38a) 

CTF eye _dj s p, v (tj) 

(13.38b) 


These equations assert that the system contrast threshold function goes up as the 
system transfer function goes down, which is in agreement with both intuition and ex- 
perimental observations. Typically CTF sys j,(%) and CTF v (t]) can be calculated from 
the sensor design using the results of Section 13.2 and Chapter 14. 

In a typical system CTF sys ^(Ej) and CTF sysv (ri) are comparable at a given frequency, 
and we estimate the CTF sys in an arbitrary direction as the geometric mean of the con- 
trast threshold functions in the horizontal and vertical directions: 


CTF sys (p) = ^CTF sys , h (p)CTF sys , v (p) (1338c) 

We assume that CTF sys (p) is approximately independent of 9. 

In agreement with intuition, the ability to detect, recognize, or identify a target 
depends on target size and contrast. 

The target size is characterized by the angle ®tgt subtended at the sensor by the 
target. Let A tgt denote the projected area of the target. The projected area of the 
target is defined as the area of the shadow formed by the target on an imaginary 
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screen perpendicular to the sensor’s line of sight if there were a point source at the 
sensor. A target characteristic dimension L tgt is then defined by 

Ltgt = [m] d3.39a) 

Typically the target area is measured in m 2 so the dimension of L tgt is m. An average 
angle 6 tgt subtended by the target at the sensor is then given by 

6 tg t ^ [mrad] (13.39b) 

K 


where R is the sensor-target range. Typically the range is measured in km and then with 
L tgt measured in m, 6 tgt given by Eq (13.39b) is in mr. 

The target contrast C tgt is calculated using (13.2a) where L max is a measure 
of the maximum target luminance on the display, and L min ( is a measure of the 
minumum background luminance of the display. Here we are assuming the target, 
as shown on the display, is brighter than the background. If the target is dimmer 
than the background, then L max is a measure of the maximum background lumi- 
nance and L min is a measure of the minimum target luminance. 

We seek a target transfer performance metric that combines the target contrast 
with the system contrast threshold function CTF sys (p). The intent of the TTP metric 
is to describe the ease of doing a detection, recognition, or identification task. As 
expected, it gets easier to do any of these tasks as the target contrast goes up and it 
gets easier to do any of the tasks as CTF sys (p) goes down. A TTP metric that satisfies 
these conditions is 

f r \« 

TTP — 

~{CTF sys (p)} 

where a > 0. A problem with this definition is that it does not specify what spatial 
frequency p to use. It seems reasonable to use all spatial frequencies for which 
C tgt > CTF sys (p). Thus a better guess at the TTP metric is 


rc 

TTP = f 

» U 


r cut-off 

( c 4 

° tgt 

Jut-on 

y CTFsys(p) g 


dp [cycle/mrad] (second guess) (la. 40a) 


where cut-on and cut-off are. the spatial frequencies p where C tgt = CTF eye _ dis p(p) Since 
contrasts are dimensionless and p has the dimensions cycle/mrad, the TTP metric has 
dimensions cycle/mrad. 

We now seek a function V that describes how easy it is to find a target. The 
larger V is, the easier it is to find the target. Because it gets easier to find the target 
as 6 t 

to define V by the relationship 


tgt increases and it gets easier to find the target as TTP increases, it is reasonable 


V = TTP ■ 9 tgt = 


cut-off ( 

1 

cut-on V 


c, 




tgt 


CTF sys (p ) 


dp 




tgt 


R 


[cycles] 


(13.41a) 
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For a variety of targets under a variety of conditions we calculate for sev- 
eral values of. Experimentally, it is found that a - 1/2 most consistently describes 
the task difficulty (be it detection, recognition, or identification). Thus, (13.40a) 
becomes 


cut-off 


TTP = J 


and (13.41a) becomes 


C. 


tgt 


' CTF sys (p ) 


dp [cycle /mrad] 


(13.40b) 


V(R) = 



C, 


tgt 


CTF sys (p) 


dp 




tgt 


R 


[cycles] 


(13.41b) 


V cut-on 

There is an approximation is often used to simplify (13.40b). As already pointed 
out, the cut-on and cut-off frequencies p are the low and high spatial frequencies for 
which C tof = CTF sys (p). Figure 13.3 shows the shape of the contrast threshold func- 


-'tgt- 


tion for the eye looking at a display without noise and with p/ !S , ; » x . The effect 
of using a noisy display is for the CTF to keep roughly the same shape, but the curve 
moves upward. If the target contrast is less than the smallest value of the contrast 
threshold function in Figure 13.3 then there is no solution for the cut-on and cut-off 
frequencies, implying that V is 0 and the target cannot be seen. More typically, the 
target contrast is substantially greater than CTF and we see from Figure 13.3 that 
the cut-on frequency will be approximately 0. Thus, 


TTP = 



dp 


[cycle /mrad] 


(13.40c) 


Because of the way V was constructed, the probability of successfully doing a task 
depends on V: When V is small, the probability of successfully doing the task is small; 
as V increases, the probability of successfully doing the task increases. Thus, we seek a 
probability as a function of range P(R) with the property that P(R) = 0 when V(R) = 0 
and which monotonically increases to 1 when V(R) gets sufficiently large. A function with 
these properties is 


P(R) = 


V(R) \ 

Vso 


1 + 


(V(R)) C 
{ V 50 J 


(first guess) 


(13.42a) 


where a is a constant to be determined. Figure 13.18 illustrates this function for 
several values of a. 

The value of a is determined using the following procedure: Decide on a task (typi- 
cal tasks are detect, recognize, or identify a target), decide on a target or set of targets, 
and then calculate V(R) as a function of range using (13.41b). Vary the range until the 
probability for doing the task is 0.5. The value of V at this range is V 50 , which is now 
known. With the known value of V 50 , the probability of doing the task can be experi- 
mentally measured as a function of V(R). Using a least-squares procedure, this enables 
a to be found for a particular target set, for a particular sensor, and for a particular 
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Probability for doing a task 
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V(R)/F 50 

Figure 13.18 Illustrating (1 3.42a) for several values of a. 


13.6 


13.7 


background. The experiment is done many times for different target sets, sensors, and 
backgrounds. We find that V 50 depends strongly on the task but under a wide variety of 
conditions a is approximately constant and has the value 1.5. Thus, (13. 42a) becomes 



(13.42b) 


The thick curve in Figure 13.18 corresponds to and shows how P(R) grows as 
the ratio V(R)/V 50 grows. 

Guide to the References 

The work [9, 10] by Preece et al. is among our favorite references for the applica- 
tion of CTF for predicting sensor performance. Barton has a succinct [1] discussion 
of CTF and a comprehensive [2] treatment. Szirtes [13] has a comprehensive dimen- 
sional analysis treatment with many examples and is arguably the best book on the 
subject. The treatment by Bernstein [3] et al. is a good introductory treatment. 

Exercises 

13.1 Eye doctors find out how well your eyes are working using a Snellen eye 
chart. Why is it necessary to use the contrast threshold function rather than 
something akin to the Snellen eye chart to predict sensor performance? 


13.6 


13.7 
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13.2 B. G. Grant in Field Guide to Radiometry, SPIE Press, p. 91 (2011) gives the 
following information: Scotopic and photopic vision corresponds to lumi- 
nance values of less than 0.003 and greater than 3 cd/m 2 respectively. What 
luminance values do these correspond to in /L? 

13.3 The dimensions of N dj jjt in (13.5a) are /L 2 mrad-s. This noise power 
spectral density describes a CTF in one spatial dimension as exhibited by the 
observation that Q eye -disp,h( 4) is the only spatial factor multiplying Nj. h f . 
If we had a noise power spectral density that described two spatial directions 
so that it also included Q eye -dispA V) then what would the dimensions of the 
noise power spectral density be? 

13.4 The average luminance on a display is 1.0 fL and the standard deviation 
of the display luminance is 0.1 fL The display is 640 x 480 pixels, is 25 x 
18.7 cm, and is viewed from a distance of 60 cm. The frame rate is 60 
frames/s. What is the noise power spectral density in the horizontal and 
vertical directions? 

13.5 Produce a graph of the contrast threshold function of the naked eye assum- 
ing the average display luminance is 15 fL. 

13.6 For a display with L 0 = 1.0 fL, calculate the cut-on and cut-off frequencies 
for a target that has a display contrast of 0.5. Calculate the TTP metric using 
the cut-on and cut-off frequencies and compare with the TTP metric assum- 
ing the cut-on frequency is zero. The purpose of this problem is to investigate 
the validity of the approximation in going from (13.40b) to (13.40c). 

13.7 Using the parameters of Section 13.4.3, but with Nj. h t equal to 0.0, 0.1, 
0.5, 1 and 5, calculate CTF eye _ djsp h as a function of g. 

13.8 A target has a characteristic dimension of 1.5m at a range of 1 km. The tar- 
get contrast on the display is 0.3, the average display luminance is 8.4 fL, 
and N dj h t can be approximated as 0. Calculate the TTP metric and V. If 
V 50 = 1 0.6 for recognition, estimate the probability for recognizing the target 
at a range of 1 km. 

13.9 The definition for CTF sys given by (13.38c) is the geometric mean. Alternate 
definitions for CTF sys could be based on the arithmetic or harmonic mean: 

CTF sys , arith (p) = 0.5 (CTF sysJ ,(p) + CTF sys , v (p)) < 13 - 43 ) 


CTF sysMr (p) 


2 CTF sys>h (p) CTF sys , v (p) 
CTF sys , h (p) + CTF sys , v (p) 


(13.44) 


Fet A, H, and G denote the arithmetic, harmonic, and geometric means, 
respectively. Recall the result from http://mathworld.wolfram.com/Arithmetic 
Mean.html that A > G > H so the geometric mean is always less than or equal 
to the arithmetic mean and is always greater than or equal to the harmonic 
mean. Typically CTF sys {p) decreases monotonically with increasing p regard- 
less of whether it is based on the arithmetic, harmonic, or geometric mean. 
This implies the TTP metric and V(R) will decrease with range. If the CTF sys 
definition were changed, do you predict that the only thing that would need 
to be changed to model sensor performance is either to change the form of 
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(13.42a) or use a different value for a in that equation? Do you agree that 
there is some arbitrariness in how CTF sys is related to the horizontal and ver- 
tical contrast threshold functions, but this arbitrariness can be compensated 
for by properly choosing the empirical relationship relating P(R) and V(R)} 
13.10 As indicated in Figure 13.1, (13.3) is one dimensional in the sense that there 
is dependence on w h but no dependence on w v . We believe (13.3) is a good 
approximation providing w v > 15° and that it is desirable to modify this 
equation so that it applies when deg. Because the bars are in the vertical 
direction, it is possible that w/ } and w v enter the equation asymmetrically. 
However, let us assume they enter the equation symmetrically. Then a pro- 
posed generalization of (13.3) is 


CTF(£,Lo,wh,w v ,n, 


eye ) 


= min\^ L - aE,e b ^\jl + 0.06e ^ 


l eye 




(13.45) 


where 


6 = 0.3 


1 + 



a - < 


540 1 + 


0.7 

ho 


- 0.2 


1 + 


12 


w h { l + 0.333£r 
,- 0.2 


540 1 + 


0.7 

ho 


1 + 


12 


w*(l + 0.333£r 


for w v > 1 5°,Wh > 0.3° 


for w v < 1 5°,ivh > 0.3° 


An alternate approach is to assume (13.3) is valid but replace Wf, with j Wh Wv . 
Graph (13.45) and the modified form of (13.3) as a function of w v to see how dif- 
ferent the two expressions are. Because Wf, and w v for targets on the display are 
typically much less than 15°, this indicates the importance of doing experiments to 
improve (13.3) so that it accurately predicts a CTF appropriate for tactical targets. 


Appendix 13A: Direct Calculations of CTF dj h 

In this appendix, (13.4) and CTF eye _ disp h (13.5a) are calculated directly from the 
properties of the eye without invoking dimensional analysis techniques. The deriva- 
tion given here follows that given by Preece 9 et al. 


Derivation of Equation (13.4) 

Let olye denote the total internal eye-brain noise variance, S det the perceived signal 
in the visual cortex, and V P the threshold such that the signal is detected 50% of the 
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time. We hypothesize that of ye depends on the ambient luminance L 0 and the num- 
ber of eyes n , and that S det depends on the spatial frequency E, of the displayed 
pattern, the width w /, shown in Figure 13.1, and on the ambient luminance L 0 . We 
assume the threshold function T is the ratio of the detected signal to the internal 
eye-noise standard deviation: 

y (S,Lo,m,n vt ) = Sd " (13A.1) 

G eye I t-O, n eye I 

A first guess is that 

Sdet = ciLpAgffHeyeiQHiatiQ^wh) (first guess) (13A.2a) 

where c 1 is a dimensionless constant, L p is the luminance amplitude illustrated in 
Figure 13.2, A e ^ is the effective pupil area of the eye, and H eye and are the MTF 
of the eye including the lens, tremor, and retina bandpass filtering, while H[ at is the 
MTF from lateral inhbition. The signal is expected to grow with increasing W/, and 
this is described by the function <p(wp). A problem with (13A.2a) is that it does not 
reflect Weber’s [5, 15] law: The threshold needed is proportional to the mean lumi- 
nance. A guess for Sd et that recognizes Weber’s law and makes Sd et dimensionless is 
as follows: 


Sdet — Cl 


LpAeffHeye(QHlat(^)(f{wh) 

To A e ff 


( 13 A.2b) 


The signal is assumed to be static, which is why there is no temporal MTF in 
(13A.2b). Substituting into ( 13 A. 1 ), we get 


XJJ (e T \ hp Fl eye (^)Fll a t(^)(j)(wf( 

T' [$,L 0 ,wh,n eye ) = ci —T — — ^ T — 

-M) G eye y-'O^^e 


(13A.3) 


Solve (13A.3) for the ratio L p /L 0 and realize from (13.2b) that this is the con- 
trast. Thus, the contrast threshold function of the naked eye is 


1 T (%,Lo,wh, n eye ) &eye (To , rt eye ) 
ci H eye (E,)Hi a i(^)(j)(wijj 


(13A.4) 


We seek a generalization of (13A.4) that is valid when the eye is looking at a 
noisy display. Let o^ ye _ disp denote the perceived external noise variance of the 
eye-brain system ana let CTF eye _ dls pjj denote the con trast threshold function of 
the eye-display system viewing a noisy display. We assume that the eye-display 
variance is the sum of of ye and a 1 _ di sp . Thus the generalization of (13A.4) is 


CTF e ye-disp,h 


1 ^(^5 To, IV h-, n ey e ) yj<?eye {j^0i n eye) + G eye-disp (^>’To) 

Cl Fl eye (^)Fll a t(^)(l)(wf)) 


(13A.5) 


In writing (13A.5) from (13A.4), we assumed that the threshold function T 
is independent of the noise on the display. Squaring (13A.5) and (13A.4) and 
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forming the ratio, we find that the constant c 1 and the functions T, H , and 
cancel: 


CTF 


eye-disp,h 


= CTF 1 


1 + 


eye-disp fcio) 

G eye {^Oi n e 


(13A.6) 


This is in agreement with (13.4), one of the fundamental results of Section 
13.2. 


Derivation of Equation (13.5a) 

2 . 2 

The quantity ^ye-disp ' s proportional to the noise power spectral density N^- h f , 
which has units fLA-mrad-s. Thus, 


eye-disp 


N disp,h,t Qeye-dispjAQ Qeye-disp 

= C2 


(13A.7) 


where c 2 is a dimensionless constant and Q eye -di s p,h and Q eye -di s p,t have units of 
mrad 1 and sec -1 respectively. The quantity Lq in the denominator has units of fL 2 
consistent with the view that ^ ye _ dlsp is dimensionless. 

The quantity al ye is proportional to the sum of a photon variance (7pi, oton an d 
a floor variance oy 7oo; .: 


°eye = +^J/, oto „) (&St guess) 


(13A.8a) 


The floor variance is needed to ensure that al ye does not get arbitrarily small 
for arbitrarily small values of (Jpp oton - This ensures that we do not divide by a small 
number in (13A.6), is supported by CTF measurements made on noisy displays, and 
is consistent with the observation that the minimum contrast threshold function of 
the eye never goes to 0 (see Figure 13.3). A first guess is that 

^photon A iL 0 AeffQeye,t (first quess) (13A.9a) 

where L 0 , A e ^, and Q eye j are the ambient luminance, effective pupil area, and 
temporal bandwidth of the eye. Equation (13A.9a) reasonably asserts that the 
photon variance goes up with the temporal bandwidth of the eye. Consistent 
with a Poisson probability density function for the number of photons, (13A.9a) 
asserts that <Jp hoton is proportional to L 0 A e ^. However this guess is not con- 
sistent with contrast threshold function measurements made in the presence of 
noise. Furthermore (13A.9a) is not dimensionless, which is inconsistent with 
(13A.8a). To get results consistent with CTF m easurements, we introduce a di- 
mensional constant jcwith units of yjTroland ■ s. Then the relationship (13A.9a) 
becomes 


2 _ 2 ^0 Aeff Qeye,t 

photon (To A eff ) 2 


(13A.9b) 
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and we note that O^ hoton is now dimensionless. Then (13A.8a) becomes 
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(13A.8b) 


In (13A.8b) we have not considered the number of eyes. Because the noise 
sources in the eye are independent, it is expected that o 2 ye will be inversely propor- 
tional to the number of eyes used. Thus (13A.8b) becomes 
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(13A.8c) 


Substituting (13A.7) and (13A.8c) into (13A.6), we obtain 
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where 
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floor 


Equation (13A.9c) is in agreement with (13.5a). 
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Infrared and EO System Performance 
and Target Acquisition 


In this chapter, we describe how overall imaging system performance is calculated. 
It includes all of the sensitivity and resolution characteristics of the components 
covered in the past chapters. We begin this chapter in the infrared, but all of the 
concepts are applicable to electro-optical (reflective) systems. 

Infrared systems underwent initial development just before World War II [1], 
Due to the success of radar, imaging I 2 R systems were investigated primarily in 
the laboratory until the 1960s. Once developed, their highest value was identi- 
fied as providing battlefield observation in the dark. Infrared sensors allowed both 
targeting and fire control with complete day and night coverage. Huge successes 
were seen in Desert Storm with the night superiority provided by I 2 R systems. The 
techniques presented in this chapter are the same as those used for the design and 
analysis of these military systems. 

The FLIR receiver is a military version of the I 2 R sensor. Both terms, FLIR and 
I 2 R, are used interchangeably in the tactical and strategic sensor communities. The 
progress in infrared imaging technology has been described in terms of the FLIR. 
The first-generation FLIR is widely fielded on many platforms including tanks, he- 
licopters, and rifles (also, handheld sighting systems). The first-generation FLIR 
is generally called a common-module FLIR. This stems from the use of system 
components made up of modules designed to be configured many different ways 
to be compatible with the platform constraints. The modules or building blocks al- 
low system versatility in design while minimizing system uniqueness and, therefore, 
major expense throughout the life cycle of the equipment. Minimized logistic costs 
are realized because many of the components can be interchanged with similar 
fielded common-module systems. Due to specific system weight, power, and size 
constraints, however, some of the common modules are unique and cannot be in- 
terchanged. For example, there is a large IR imager module and a small IR imager 
module. The first-generation FLIR may comprise a linear array of detectors that are 
optically swept across the sensor FOV. Three detector array modules consist of 60, 
120, and 180 detectors each. The 120- and 180-element modules are interchange- 
able, whereas the 60-element module is unique to itself and is used for rifle and 
handheld applications. The 120-element module is typically used for ground vehicle 
platforms, whereas the 180-element module is used for airborne applications. 

There are two unique and noninterchangeable scanner modules: one for the small 
60-element detector module and the other for the 120- and 180-element detector 
modules. The scanners are designed in such a way that the scanning mirror tilts on 
successive scans, thus providing successive interlace fields to the infrared imagery. The 
scanners are bidirectional in operation. All of the electronic amplifiers and filters are 
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analog. The infrared-to-visible light conversion is performed with an EO mux. The 
first-generation FLIR was very successful in Desert Storm. First-generation FFIRs 
have been fielded in Apache helicopters, light observation helicopters, MIA tanks, 
Bradley fighting vehicles, F-16 fighters, and with troops (the AN/TAS-4A), and the 
Night Observation Device-Fong Range (NODFR), to name a few. 

Second-generation FFIRs have been under development and deployment for 
the past 20 years. They are well defined and have been patented [Blecha, et. ah, 
U.S. Patent Number 5,510,618]. The systems were intended to replace the fielded 
first-generation systems initially, and then become integrated components in new 
weapon system platforms. The major differences are that the detector has the ability 
to perform TDI processing with a number of detectors in a single scan line. Typi- 
cally, the detector is 480 x 4, where the four-detector width is scanned and read out 
serially to perform the TDI function. In short, each of the four detectors samples the 
FOV at the same point and the signal is integrated to increase its fidelity. The signal 
adds directly and the noise adds in quadrature giving an increased SNR by a factor 
of 2. On-chip electronics are still analog, but digital processing is performed off the 
chip. Second-generation FFIRs are still single-band systems that either operate in 
the midwave or longwave spectral bands. 

The third-generation FFIR has been under development for the past 10 years 
and has recently been fielded on a limited number of platforms. The third-generation 
FFIR technologies are listed in Figure 14.1. Third-generation FFIRs include a large- 
format staring array that has two bands (midwave and longwave). 

Floyd [2] points out that the imaging process has several different dimensions: 
intensity, time, wavelength, polarization, and the three spatial dimensions. With the 
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number of variables contained in these dimensions, there are many correct solutions 
for a given imaging problem. Unfortunately, a large number of incorrect parameter 
sets can also be taken as solutions to a particular situation. Analysis and design go 
hand in hand; they form an iterative process. We assume that the analysis lends 
itself to linear shift-invariant principles in the development of the response for an 
infrared sensor design. 

Performance measures are an excellent method for representing the collective 
response of a sensor system. However, infrared sensor performance measures do not 
include all of the necessary information to determine how well a sensor will perform 
in an overall imaging environment fe.g., a tactical or strategic scenario). That is, 
the I 2 R system performance measures do not explicitly include target, background, 
or atmospheric characteristics. The measures only include the sensor components 
as outlined by the dashed box in Figure 14.2. Although the sensor system does not 
include the target, background, and atmospheric components, it does include the 
display and human vision components (if they are intended to process the data). 

The idea here is to characterize the sensor with a number of system-level per- 
formance parameters that describe the fidelity of the infrared-to-visual transforma- 
tion. These system-level metrics include the response of each sensor component. 
They can be used to determine how well a sensor performs in an overall imaging 
system scenario for particular targets, backgrounds, and atmospheric conditions, 
thus allowing a quick evaluation of the sensor in different environments. 

The system-level performance measures describe the sensor in terms of sensitiv- 
ity and resolution. Noise equivalent temperature difference (NETD) and 3D noise 
parameters describe the sensor’s general sensitivity. The system modulation transfer 
function (MTF) describes the imaging resolution of the sensor. However, sensitivity 
and resolution of a sensor are not separable. The resolution of an infrared sensor 
is strongly dependent on the sensitivity of the sensor and vice versa. Therefore, a 
combined sensitivity and resolution performance parameter was developed called 
the minimum resolvable temperature difference (MRTD, or just MRT) that accu- 
rately describes the interrelationship for a particular sensor. MRT is used by many 
engineers and scientists, especially tactically oriented (fire control and targeting) 
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Figure 14.2 l 2 R sensor system. 
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organizations, as their primary performance measure. Later, the system contrast 
threshold function (CTF) was developed to include a better estimate of system vi- 
sual acuity that included the sensitivity and resolution of the system. 

Many parameters are discussed in this chapter. The material is intended to pull 
together all of the sensor components presented in the previous chapters to culmi- 
nate in a system-level sensor description. This is then used along with the target and 
atmospheric parameters to give a probability of object discrimination. 


14.1 Sensitivity and Resolution 

The two general parameters of performance for any I 2 R or EO sensor are sensitiv- 
ity and resolution. Sensitivity refers to how well a sensor can discriminate small 
radiance changes in the object space. Formally, sensitivity can be defined as the 
differential radiance that produces a unity SNR. For infrared sensors, this is usually 
described in terms of an equivalent blackbody temperature (i.e., the temperature 
of a ideal blackbody that delivers the prescribed radiance). Ideally, an infrared sen- 
sor would be able to resolve the radiant changes in targets and backgrounds to an 
infinite number of equivalent blackbody temperatures. However, system noise and 
sensor dynamic range eliminate any chance of infinite sensitivity. NETD is a good 
measure of sensitivity, but it is a gross value that lumps noise into an equivalent 
bandwidth. More important, sensitivity is a function of resolution. MRT describes 
sensitivity as a function of spatial frequency (i.e., resolution), producing a more 
comprehensive characterization. 

Resolution refers to how well a sensor can see small spatial details in the object 
space. Resolution is characterized by the MTF of the system. However, the entire 
system MTF is not useful. Some MTF values decrease signals to less than the noise 
level of the system (for particular spatial frequencies). So, again, we find ourselves 
in a position where the true useful resolution of the system depends on noise (and 
therefore sensitivity). MRT and CTF were developed to address the need for a func- 
tion relating the two. 

Because sensitivity and resolution are related, changes in sensor resolution af- 
fect sensor sensitivity. Most of the possible changes in sensor components give con- 
flicting changes in sensitivity and resolution. For example, an increase in a sensor’s 
focal length (with all other sensor parameters held constant) may increase resolu- 
tion and decrease sensitivity. Such a parameter change can give a sensitivity and 
resolution relationship similar to the one shown in Figure 14.3. 

With such a parametric analysis, a sensor designer or analyst needs to determine 
an appropriate point to set the parameter. The decision may be a simple one because 
of the sensor use. For example, the sensor may be used to view rocket plumes where 
plenty of signal is present, but high resolution is desired. The process may be an 
iterative one requiring convergence to a compromise in requirements. 

Not all parameters are conflicting in sensitivity and resolution. There are a few 
such as entrance pupil diameter that usually enhance both sensitivity and resolu- 
tion. For a larger entrance pupil diameter, the resolution of a sensor may be in- 
creased because of a smaller diffraction spot (or psf) and the sensitivity of the sensor 
may be increased because of collection efficiency (i.e., flux throughput). Although 
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this sounds like a great way to beat both parameters, imaging optics usually have a 
practical /-number lower limit of around 1, resulting in a limit on entrance pupil di- 
ameter. Also, optics with very low /-numbers tend to be accompanied by significant 
aberrations, so the resolution of the system may actually suffer. It is well known in 
the airborne sensor communities (both tactical and intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance [ISR]) that payload customers want sensors with infinite resolution, 
infinite sensitivity, and an infinite FOV. The bottom line is that sensor parameters 
involve significant trade-offs in sensitivity, resolution, and area coverage. The fol- 
lowing sections provide an introduction to the sensitivity and resolution parameters 
of I 2 R sensors, the basis of most trade-offs. We begin with the sensitivity parameters 
of NETD and noise equivalent irradiance (NEI). 


14.2 Noise Equivalent Temperature Difference 

NETD is a sensitivity parameter that is defined [3] as the target-to-background 
temperature difference in a standard test pattern that produces a peak-signal-to- 
rms noise ratio of unity at the output of a reference filter (recent measurements 
use the system noise bandwidth as the linearity filter) when the system views a test 
pattern. The NETD is a measure of the rms noise amplitude in terms of target-to- 
background temperature differentials. The NETD is typically measured with an 
oscilloscope on the output of a detector while the infrared imager views a square 
target of differential temperature AT that produces a signal-to-background differ- 
ential voltage V s . The noise voltage on the output of the detector is then measured 
with a true rms voltmeter V n . The corresponding NETD of the detector signal is 
determined by 


NETD = — [K] 

V s /V n 


(14.1) 


The overall frame NETD can then be taken as the average, or some other function 
[4], of the detector NETDs. A number of different techniques are actually used 
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to measure NETD that can lead to errors [4], However, the basic concept is that 
NETD is a temperature equivalent signal that corresponds to system rms noise 
output. 

The following derivation of NETD is provided by Lloyd [3] with the following 
assumptions: 

1. Detector responsivity is uniform across the detector’s sensitive area. 

2. Detector detectivity is independent of other parameters in the NETD 
equation. 

3. NETD equivalence is in blackbody signal levels. 

4. The detector angular subtense and system /-number can be expressed by 
small angles. 

5. Electronic processing introduces no noise. 

Consider the sensor system in Figure 14.4, which views part of a large black- 
body source. The blackbody source has a spectral radiance of 

L(T,A)= M(T ’ A) [W/(cm 2 -sr-|tm)] (14.2) 

n 

The flux (or power) on the detector, whether the detector is scanned or staring can 
be expressed as 

0(T,2) = M(T,A) ^-(«R)(^R)t 0 (2) - M(T,A) A 0 a/?T 0 (2) [W//an] (14.3) 

n R 1 n 

where a = a/f (horizontal detector angular subtense), /3 = ^//(vertical detector angu- 
lar subtense), A 0 is the area of the optics entrance pupil, and r 0 {\) is the transmis- 
sion of the optics. 
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Because the detector signal responds to flux, we are interested in differential 
changes in flux with target temperature 




[W/(/an-K)] 


(14.4) 



The detector responsivity relates the flux 0(2) to the detector signal voltage by 


V n D * (X)/ yJabAf , where D >: '(2) is the detector detectivity and A f is the detector 
electronics equivalent noise bandwidth. The change in voltage with the change in 
temperature can be written as 



V„D*(2) 3M(T,2) 



(14.5) 



9T 


Integrating with wavelength yields an expression that is equal to AV S /AT for small 
signal approximations: 



[V/K] 


(14.6) 


NETD occurs when AV s /V n is equal to 1. Rearranging (14.6) to solve for the AT 
when AV s /V n = 1 gives 



(14.7) 


This equation gives a generalized form of NETD that can be applied to a num- 
ber of different systems. Equation (14.7) is an exact equation that is integrated 
in wavelength. NETD can be simplified further with a few assumptions or 
approximations: 

1. The transmission of the optics t q ( 2) is constant within the sensor band and zero 
outside the sensor band. An effective transmission for the band can be taken as 



(14.8) 


2. Normalization of D * (2) by the peak detectivity at wavelength A p , D * (X p ) and the 
definition of an effective change in object radiant emittance with temperature is 


AM rln PlAAIT 



(14.9) 


Note that D*(X p ) is a constant and must be multiplied by (14.9) in order to 
equal the integral in (14.7). 
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3. 


We can find 


dM(T,A) 
d T 


from Planck’s equation (Chapter 5) by 


dM(T,A) _ (2 nbc 2 )(hc/k)e hc/{XkT] 
d T ~ A 6 T 2 (e hcl{XkT) -l) 2 

= M(T,2)^^ 


M(T,A)(hc/k)e hcl{XkT) 
AT 2 {e hcl{XkT) -1) 


(14.10) 


for e hc/ W r, »l, which is reasonable for the imaging of terrestrial objects. The 
NETD equation is simplified further with the above approximations to 


NETD = 


n^jabAf 
afiA,, z,J) (Ap) 


AM 

AT 


cc[3A () T 0 D {Ap) 


n^jabAf 

[he Ik) rX 2 M(T,A) D*(A) 
T 2 -'ll A D*(A P ) 


dA 

(14.11) 


Equation (14.11) is also a somewhat general expression for NETD. It can be 
simplified even further, however, if certain detector assumptions can be made. 
For a detector that operates at the theoretical limit of detectivity, the NETD can 
be extended for background-limited infrared photon (BLIP) detection systems. 
BLIP [5] occurs when the background photon flux collected by the detector is the 
dominant noise source in the system. Because the detectivity, or D*(A), depends 
on the solid angle at which the detector collects the background radiation, a 
BLIP quantity called dee-double-star or dee-star-star Dblip(A) is related to the 
detectivity 


Dblip(A) = 



Vq Dblip (A) 


(14.12) 


where Dblip (A) term is normalized for unity quantum efficiency and an effective 
background collection angle of n. Consider the optical system and cold-shield solid 
angles shown in Figure 14.5. 

The purpose of the cold shield is to block background radiation from striking 
the detector if the sources are not within the cold-shield solid angle. However, not 
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Figure 14.5 Cold-shield efficiency. 
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all cold shields are matched to the light input cone of the optics. The perfect cold- 
shield angle (for the small angle approximation) is 

nD 2 

4 f 

where D is the input entrance pupil diameter and f is the system focal length. A 
cold-shield efficiency is taken to be 

lies = ° p (14.14) 

“CS 

Substitution yields a detectivity of 

D^V = 2^(T lcs T lq ) 1/2 DB L i P a) (14.15) 

This gives an NETD of 

NETD = 2 ^- (14.16) 

japTlcsTjq Dt 0 Dbup(1) — 

Finally, we have an NETD expression that can be used for gross sensitivity issues 
of an infrared sensor. Lloyd points out a number of deficiencies in using the NETD 
described here. Some of these are that (1) NETD is usually measured at the elec- 
tronics output and not at the display, so it may not include all of the noise sources; 
(2) NETD is a measure of total in-band noise and the eye is not sensitive to all 
noise spatial frequencies in a uniform manner; and (3) NETD does not account for 
emissivities because blackbody radiation was assumed in the derivation. Recall that 
sensitivity is really a function of spatial frequency and NETD does not contain the 
spatial frequency dependence. It is well understood that MRT and system CTF are 
better measures of system performance. NETD is still used frequently, however, and 
as long as the limitations are understood, it can be a useful tool in system evalua- 
tion when used with other parameters. Typical values for system NETD range from 
around 0.01K to 0.07K. 

For a perfect cold-shield design, (14.16) can be simplified with a few substitu- 
tions and some algebra. The substitutions include a/f= a, b/f= P, A d = ab, and AL = 
AM/n. Band-averaged detectivity is usually specified by detector manufacturers so 
that a useful form of NETD is 


NETD = - 
n 


(/v#) 2 Va 7 

t 0 Va7d» A ! r 


(14.17) 


where fl# is the /-number equal to f/D and AL is the differential radiance. Note 

that the radiance difference is taken with respect to temperature, and D* is the 

band-averaged detectivity in cnWHz/W. Finally, is the band radiance derivative 

AT 


of Planck’s law and can be approximated (e.g., for 300K optics paths, backgrounds) 
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Table 14.1 NETD Scanning System Parameters for Exam 

Entrance aperture diameter 

20 cm 

Focal length 

35 cm 

Horizontal FOV 

4 deg 

Vertical FOV 

3 deg 

Frame rate 

30 Hz 

Overscan ratio 

1 

Interlace 

2:1 

Number of detectors 

180 

Horizontal DAS 

0.2 mrad 

Vertical DAS 

0.2 mrad 

D* 

5 x 10 10 cm- 

Optics transmission 

0.70 

Scan efficiency 

0.75 


at 6.3 x 10 5 W/(cm 2 -sr-K) for the 8- to 12-fxm band and 6.7 x 10 6 W/(cm 2 -sr-K) 
for the 3- to 5-pm band. 


Example 14.1 

Consider a lungwave scanning system that has the parameters given in Table 14.1 
and determine the NETD. 

The solution is given by determining the parameters of (14.17). First, the fl# is 1.75. 
The detector dimensions can be determined from the DASs and the focal length to 
give 70 x 70 pm. The detector area is 49 x 10 -6 cm 2 . If the bandwidth is matched to 
the system, the line scan time must be determined. With a 2:1 interlace, the detectors 
are scanned horizontally at a rate of 60 times per second. This means that a detec- 
tor line is taken in 16.7 ms. With a scan efficiency of 0.75, the line time is 12.5 ms. 
There are 350 horizontal DASs across a line. Two samples or two integration times 
occur during the detector dwell so that effectively 700 independent signals are re- 
quired from one line. Therefore, 700 signals per 12.5 ms are required for a sufficient 
bandwidth, or 55.9 kHz. The NETD is desired in the 8- to 12-pm waveband. Using 
(14.17), an NETD of 0.06K is obtained. Equation (14.17) does not take into account 
any improvement in NETD from the TDI process. For I 2 R sensors with more than 
one row of scanning detectors that are summed in a TDI fashion, Shumaker [6] pro- 
vides a NETC or a chain NETD that shows the improvement of the TDI chain: 


NETC = 


NETD 

-JNtdi 


where NTDI is the number of TDI detectors in a chain. An example of this is the 
second-generation FLIRs with a four-detector TDI chain. The improvement here for 
the example above would be a factor of 2, or an NETC of 0.03K. 


Example 14.2 

Table 14.2 provides the midwave (3- to 5-pm) I 2 R parameters for a staring system. 
Determine the NETD. 

Again, the parameters in (14.17) must be determined. First, the fl# is calculated 
to be 3.1. The bandwidth can be approximated by 1/T int , where z mt is the detector 
integration time. The integration time here is very similar to the detector dwell time 
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Table 14.2 Staring Sensor Parameters for Example 14.2 


Entrance aperture diameter 

17 cm 

Focal length 

53 cm 

Horizontal FOV 

2.0 deg 

Vertical FOV 

2.0 deg 

Array size 

1,024 x 1,024 

Frame rate 

60 Hz 

Fields per frame 

1:1 

Horizontal detector size 

18 

Vertical detector size 

18 

Horizontal pitch 

18 

Vertical pitch 

18 

D* 

50 x 10 10 cmVHz7w 

Optics transmission 

0.8 

Scan efficiency 

1.0 


in a scanning system. The bandwidth is then calculated to be 37.5 Hz. The area of 
a single detector is 18 x 18 /urn, or 3.24 x 10 -6 cm 2 . The detectivity is given and the 
change in radiance with temperature is 6.7 x 10“ 6 W/(cm 2 -sr-K) for the 3- to 5-^/m 
band. Using these parameters gives the NETD at the output of a single detector. The 
NETD is calculated to be 0.015K. 

Note that the example of the staring sensor gives a smaller but comparable 
NETD to that of the scanning sensor. This should not be taken as a direct com- 
parison because the first system is a longwave system and the second is a midwave 
system. The change in radiance with temperature is much less in this band for ter- 
restrial temperatures. The staring array is desirable because the integration time is 
larger, thus reducing the NETD values. If a system similar to the longwave example 
system were constructed in a staring array configuration, the NETD would be much 
smaller. Finally, the NETD value given for the staring array may not be a good in- 
dicator of system noise, because we have described the NETD for a single-detector 
output. Fixed-pattern noise causes the NETD to appear at larger values, so 3D 
noise may be a better system noise description. 


14.3 EO Noise and Noise Equivalent Irradiance 

The sensitivity of EO systems is limited by various noise contributors [7]. Some of 
the primary noise sources are as follows: 

Shot noise: Caused by the discrete nature of photon to electron transitions, it occurs 
when photoelectrons are generated in the detection process and when dark current 
electrons are present. 

Pattern noise: Noise that does not change significantly from frame to frame. This 
noise can be caused by detector construction nonuniformities. 

Reset noise: Caused during the resetting of the sensing capacitor. This is the Johnson 
noise associated with the resistance in the resetting field effect transistor. 
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On-chip and off-chip amplifiers: Contributes both \/f (“one over f”) noise and 
white noise to the output signal. These noises are caused by the contacts and resis- 
tance in the amplifiers. 

Quantization noise: The noise associated with the analog-to-digital converter’s dis- 
crete output levels. These levels contribute an error (or noise) to the output signal. 

Both the photon noise and the pattern noise are associated with the arrival of 
discrete light packets and the conversion of these packets to electrons. These noise 
contributors are small for low-light levels and increase with the amount of light re- 
ceived by the sensor. The other components listed are associated with the electronic 
readout of the CCD electron “wells.” Over some integration time, a CCD detector 
will collect photoelectrons in a well that will be “read out” by the electronics. If the 
light level is high and the integration time is too long, the well can become filled, 
or saturated. 

For low light levels (even for DTV systems), the noise is dominated by the elec- 
tronic readout noise components. This includes reset noise, white noise, Hf noise, 
and quantization noise. The readout noise is sometimes called the noise floor or 
noise equivalent electrons, referring to the number of equivalent electrons collected 
in a well over the integration time. 

Holst [8] provides a simplification of system noise as the root-sum-square of the 
shot noise, readout noise, and the pattern noise: 

< n sys > = j(n 2 shot ) + [n 2 readout ) + (nj attem } [electrons] (14.18) 

where the brackets, <>, correspond to the ensemble average. For low light levels, 
the shot noise and the pattern noise are small and the readout noise is dominant. 
For high light levels, the shot noise and pattern noise may be larger than the readout 
noise. 

Noise manifests itself as currents that reduce the overall performance of the sys- 
tem. The noise electrons described above contribute to the noise currents. The fol- 
lowing descriptions are for currents corresponding to photon-electron (shot) noise, 
fixed-pattern noise, and readout noise. 


Photon-Electron Shot Noise 

The photon-electron (p-e) shot noise is a function of the amount of light collected 
from the target and the background. The average current can be taken as the aver- 
age of the target (if) and background (if) currents: 

lave = [A] (14.19) 

Also, the apparent contrast seen by the EO sensor can be approximated by 

c^kzih 

ib 


[unitless] 


(14.20) 
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The p-e, or shot, noise is related to the average current such that the noise current is 

ip-e = 2ei ave Af [A 2 ] (14.21) 

where e is the charge on an electron (1.6022 x 10“ 19 C) and Af is the noise equiva- 
lent bandwidth. Equations (14.19) and (14.20) are used to simplify (14.21): 

ip- e = (2 - C)ei t Af [A 2 ] (14.22) 


The current generated by the target flux is usually assumed to be of a larger value 
than that of the background current, but in practice, little difference between the 
detectability of objects is seen for positive or negative contrast. Therefore, we use 
ip as the conversion factor because the background tends to encompass more the of 
sensor’s FOV. Also, if a prestorage gain, G, is present and if horizontal and vertical 
readout efficiencies (ep and e v ) are provided, then 

;2 (i l-C)ei h AfG 1 

lp-e ~ 

Ch&v 


[A 2 ] 


(14.23) 


Finally, the noise current density is related to the noise current by 

•2 


Ip-e = 


2A f 


[A 2 /Hz] 


(14.24) 


(2 - C)ei h G 2 


[A 2 /Hz] 


(14.25) 


Note that the p-e noise is a function of target-to-background contrast and back- 
ground current. 


Fixed-Pattern Noise 


The sensitivity of individual elements within a detector array can vary significantly. 
Two common causes are fabrication artifacts and material impurities. Fixed-pattern 
noise is not temporal in nature (it can, however, change with scene brightness) and 
is fixed when viewing a static scene. However, it is converted to temporal noise in 
the readout process. Fixed-pattern noise is also a function of background current, 
with the current density identified as 

4 -^ [A2/HzI < 14 - 261 

where M is the standard deviation of the fixed-pattern noise. It is sometimes called 
the fixed-pattern noise modulation. The N x and N y terms represent the number of 
pixels in the x and y directions, respectively, and tf is the frame integration time 
(inverse of the frame rate). The current density can be used to determine the fixed- 
pattern noise current given an “information bandwidth”: 


A f,= 


N X Ny 

2 tf 


[Hz] 


(14.27) 
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Using the noise current and current density relationship of (14.26), the noise cur- 
rent density is 

ijp = ( Mi b f [A 2 ] (14.28) 

Note that the fixed-pattern noise current is a function of the fixed-pattern noise 
modulation and the background current. 


Readout (Floor) Noise 

The readout noise, or floor noise, is the catch-all term for all other noise sources that 
are left over. It includes on-chip amplifier, Johnson, and off-chip amplifier noise. It is 
usually specified by some equivalent n readout noise electrons collected by a detector 
over some integration time. The mean-squared floor noise current is given by 


•2 _ ^ A fi (n re adout&) rA2n 

( e h e v ) 2 1 " J 


(14.29) 


and the noise current density is given by 

° 2Af ' {n ’“ J “ l ’ e]1 [AVHz] (14.30) 

[6b^v) 

The readout noise is not usually a problem for a sensor when the scenario contains 
a high background current, but it can easily be the limiting factor for sensors in low 
light levels. 


Total Noise Current 

The combined noise in an EO system can be approximated by the following simpli- 
fied noise model: 

inoise = yji p-e + ifp + * readout A] (14.31) 

Recall that the p-e and fixed-pattern noises were functions of the background cur- 
rent such that a typical system noise is given as a function of the background light 
level as shown in Figure 14.6. 

The system noise shown is limited by readout noise at low light levels and 
by p-e and fixed-pattern noise at higher levels. Also, even though the noise level 
increases at the higher light levels, the target-to-background signal is also increas- 
ing. Usually, the SNR increases until p-e and fixed-pattern noise become dominant. 
Then, the SNR approaches a constant value for higher light levels. 

Example 14.3 

Determine the total EO sensor noise current for a 480 x 640 CCD array with the 
following characteristics: a 6.4-^tA background current, a target-to-background 
contrast of 0.33 (33%), a frame rate of 30 Hz, horizontal and vertical readout effi- 
ciencies of 0.9, and a fixed-pattern modulation of 0.0005. Assume that the readout 
noise is 120 electrons and the prestorage gain is 1. Also, determine the limiting 
noise contributor (from readout noise, fixed-pattern noise, and shot noise). The so- 
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lution is provided with the calculation of each noise contributor. First, Afis assumed 
to be 30 Hz and A /) = (640)(480)/(2 x 1/30) or 4.61 MHz. The solution is: 


,2 

lp-e 


(2 - 0.33)(1.6 x 10~ 19 C)(6.4 x l Q-^Kl/QO) 
(0.9)(0.9) 


- 6 \ 


= 7.04 x 10 -26 [A 2 ] 


ij p = [(0.0005)(6.4 x 10" 6 )] 2 = 1.02 x 10“ 17 [A 2 ] 


readout 


2(4.6 x 10 6 )[(120)(1.6 x 10~ 19 )] 2 
[(0.9)(0.9)] 2 


= 2.38x10 


-20 


[A 2 ] 


From the values calculated above, the fixed-pattern noise provides the largest noise 
current. The total rms noise current can be determined by adding the above con- 
tributors and taking the root in a root-sum-squared fashion to give an i no j se of 3.19 
rms nanoamperes. 


Noise Equivalent Irradiance 

The NEI of an EO system is similar to the NETD parameter for the I 2 R system. In 
a manner similar to NETD, we consider the exitance (recall that exitance includes 
reflected flux) of a surface, M q (?C), in photon/s-cm 2 -/im, as shown in Figure 14.7. 
Assuming a Lambertian surface, the radiance is 

LA2) = — q ’ ^ [photon/s-cm 2 -sr-/im] (14.32) 

n 

The amount of area seen by the detector is 

A src = yRyR = ^R 2 [cm 2 ] (14.33) 

f f f 

The intensity of the source area seen by the detector is 

T(A) = — ^ R 1 [photon/s-sr-/im] 
n f z 


(14.34) 
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Figure 14.7 NEI nomenclature. 


The total amount of the intensity that enters the aperture of the sensor corresponds to the 
amount of flux that falls on the detector: 


optics (X)I q (X) dX - J ^ 2 TopticsW M q (X) dX [photon/s] (14.35) 


nD 1 

where ^ is the solid angle of the sensor. Over an integration time t int and a 

quantum efficiency T] q , the number of electrons collected is 

Nq = D a ^lq tmt Toptics (X)M q {l) dX [photons] (14.36) 


We know the number of noise electrons, n , so with the average optical transmis- 
sion, T 0 p t i C s-, we can rearrange (14.36) to determine the NEI: 

NEI - — 2 S)a [photon/s-cm 2 ] (14.37a) 

D Tj q Clb T optics 


where the area of the detector, A d , is the product of a and b. NEI corresponds to the 
exitance of the surface that gives a SNR of unity. 

There is a similar quantity to NEI that gives an EO sensor’s sensitivity in terms 
of the photometric irradiance (illuminance) at the entrance aperture of the sensor. 
Note that this is different than an exitance like NEI. The assumptions here are that 
the illuminance at the entrance aperture was caused by a distant point source. The 
derivation is very similar to the one described above (it begins at the entrance aper- 
ture of the sensor and is assumed to be a plane wave). 

The minimal photometric signal in terms of illuminance [8] is 


Wreadoutbc 683 r0.75 V(^,) 
TlqAtoopticstint A 0 Jo.38 X 


(14.37b) 
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where V(A) is the photopic efficiency, b is Planck’s constant, c is the speed of light, 
rj q is the detector quantum efficiency, AA is the spectral band, and T optics is the band- 
averaged optical transmission. Finally, t mt is the integration time, n readout is the 
readout noise in electrons, and A a is the entrance aperture area. 

The sensitivity of most commercial camcorders is specified with the minimal 
photometric signal. A typical home-use camcorder will have a sensitivity of less 
than a lux. The problem with the photometric specification is that it is applied to 
sensors that are not closely matched to the human eye. For a sensor with a different 
spectral response, a photometric specification can be meaningless. 


14.4 Three-Dimensional Noise 

Three-dimensional noise [9-11] has become a more common method of character- 
izing infrared system noise. NETD is limited in that it only characterizes temporal 
detector noise, where three-dimensional noise characterizes both spatial and tem- 
poral noises that are attributed to a wide variety of sources. In fact, 3D noise was 
successfully integrated into the U.S. Army NVESD’s FLIR92 MRTD sensor model 
and parts of it were integrated into later models. Consider the successive frames of 
acquired noise given in Figure 14.8. 

A directional average is taken within the coordinate system shown in order to 
obtain eight parameters that describe the noise at the system’s output. The noise is 
then calculated as the standard deviation of the noise values in the directions that 
were not averaged. The parameters are given in Table 14.3, where the subscript 
that is “missing” gives the direction that was averaged. The directional averages 
are converted to equivalent temperatures in a manner similar to NETD. The result 
is a set of eight noise parameters that can be used as analytical tools in sensor de- 
sign, analyses, testing, and evaluation. The majority of these parameters cannot be 


Time 



Figure 14.8 Three-dimensional noise coordinates. 
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Table 14.3 

Three-Dimensional Noise Components 


Noise 

Description 

Source 

a tvb 

Random spatiotemporal noise 

Detector temporal noise 

°tv 

Temporal row noise, line bounce 

Line processing, Ilf readout 

a th 

Temporal column noise, column bounce 

Scan effects 

a vh 

Random spatial noise 

Array detector nonuniformity 

°v 

Fixed-row noise 

Line detector nonuniformity 

<*h 

Fixed-column noise 

Scan effects 

o t 

Frame-to-frame noise 

Frame processing 

S 

Mean of all noise components 



From [9]. 


calculated like NETD with the exception of a tv ^,, which is similar to NETD; in fact, 
a tv i, is actually identical to NETD with the exception that the actual system noise 
bandwidth is used instead of the reference filter bandwidth. The other noise param- 
eters can only be measured to determine the infrared sensor artifacts. In the FLIR92 
infrared sensor model, reasonable estimates are made for these parameters based 
on a large database of historical measurements. The measurements were conducted 
on both scanning and staring system noise parameters. 

If all of the noise components are considered statistically independent, an over- 
all noise parameter can be given at the system output as 

= \l°lb + +(J i' + ° 2 vh + (14.38) 

The frame-to-frame noise is typically negligible, so it is not included in most noise 
estimates. 

The 3D noise can be expanded further to include the perceived noise with eye 
and brain effects in the horizontal and vertical directions. Composite system noise 
(perceived) in the horizontal direction can be given by 

n h = [al h E t E v (^)E h g) + c 2 vh E v m h ^) + aj h E t E h g) + a 1 h E 1 h ^'f 1 (14.39) 

where E t , E v (%), and E h (^) are the eye and brain temporal integration, vertical spa- 
tial integration, and horizontal spatial integration, respectively. In the vertical direc- 
tion, the composite noise is given by 

= [<r^£^(n)Efc(n) + o; h E v {ri)Eh(ri) + clE t E v {ri) + a 2 E 2 (ri)J , ~ (14.40) 

Note that the noise terms included in each perceived composite signal correspond 
to only those terms that contribute in that particular direction. 

Scanning systems show a wide variety of noise values. Three different estimates 
of 3D noise values corresponding to low-, moderate, and high-noise systems are pro- 
vided in Table 14.4. Staring arrays have been dominated by random spatial noise, 
so a single noise model is used. Estimates provided are based on a measurement 
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Table 14.4 Three-Dimensional Estimates Based on Historical Measurements 


Noise Term 

Scanning Low Noise 

Scanning Moderate Noise 

Scanning High Noise 

Staring Noise 

G vh 

0 

0 

0 

0-40 a wh 

°tv 

0.25a tllh 

0-7 5a wh 

1-0 C>tvh 

0 


0.25a tvh 

0.75a tvh 

1-0 e tvh 


®th 

0 

0 

0 

0 

°h 

0 

0 

0 

0 


database at the U.S. Army’s NVESD for infrared system characterizations. These 
estimates are given in Table 14.4 in terms of a percentage of the random spatiotem- 
poral noise. 


14.5 Modulation Transfer Function 

The MTF of a system is a primary measure of the overall system resolution. The 
system MTF gives the transfer of input spatial frequencies in a manner similar to 
the transfer function in electronic systems for temporal frequencies. Usually, the 
MTF can be considered separable in the horizontal and vertical directions. For 
example, the horizontal MTF of a system includes all of the system horizontal 
components: 

MTF sys (Q = H opt i cs (QH detector mdectronicsmdispiaymeye® (14.41) 

where the eye transfer function used to be included in the MTF for use in the MRT 
models (like FFIR92), but it is not included in the newer system CTF models (like 
NVTherm or NVIP). Also note that the atmospheric MTF of the turbulence is not 
included in the system MTF, but it can be cascaded with the system MTF if the 
overall transfer of an imaging system within a particular scenario is desired. The 
addition of atmospheric MTF would allow the output image spectrum (and result- 
ing image) to be determined from an input object spectrum (or object scene). The 
atmospheric MTF is usually left out, however, because the sensor characteristics 
may need to be scene independent or a relative performance between two sensors is 
needed. Any atmospheric MTF that is selected would limit the sensor characteriza- 
tion to that scenario. The horizontal sensor MTF given is only for the part of the 
system within the dashed box in Figure 14.2. In addition, note that the atmospheric 
MTF is a function of range, so the MTF must be changed as the sensor is positioned 
closer to the target. 

The form of the vertical MTF is identical to (14.41), with T) substituted for 
and the vertical MTF components may be different from those in the horizontal 
directions. Therefore, two MTFs are calculated for the sensor. MTFs that are circu- 
larly symmetric, such as the diffraction component of the optics MTF, may not be 
separable in Cartesian coordinates. A slice through the circular function in the hori- 
zontal direction, however, can give a reasonable estimate for how the component 
MTF behaves in that direction. This one-dimensional slice function can be used as 
horizontal and vertical MTF estimates. 
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At each spatial frequency, the MTF value for each component in the system 
is multiplied to determine system MTF at that particular spatial frequency. Figure 
14.9 shows an example, where the component MTFs are shown. They are point-by- 
point multiplied to determine the overall system MTF. Also, one should not assume 
that the system cutoff frequency is where the MTF approaches zero. The system 
noise level provides a noise floor that limits the usefulness of small MTF values. For 
example, a high spatial frequency signal may propagate through the system MTF 
with a transfer of 10% (compared with dc light levels), but the noise may drown 
out signals that have been reduced to this output level. 

To illustrate the actions of the system MTF on the resolution of an image, 
consider Figure 14.10. An input scene is shown with variable frequency, where the 
frequency increases linearly from left to right. The amplitude of the signal in the 
horizontal direction is constant for all the frequencies shown so the spectrum is 
uniform over the frequency range. The spectrum is multiplied by the sensor MTF to 
determine the sensor’s output image spectrum. The corresponding output spectrum 
is shown. Note that while the amplitude for all frequencies on the input is uniform, 
the high-frequency amplitudes suffer on the output image of the sensor. Reduced 
signal amplitudes on the output correspond to smaller modulation at the output of 
the sensor. Recall that the same effect can be seen on the output image by convolv- 
ing the input scene with the sensor psf. 

Sometimes MTF sys ( £) is broken into two parts for undersampled imaging sys- 
tems: MTF pre [ £) for a presample MTF and MTF post ( %) for a postsample MTF. It is 
important to use these two MTFs separately to determine aliasing content as de- 
scribed in the linear systems chapter. However, for well-sampled imagers, it is usu- 
ally customary to assume that the entire system is LSI and cascade all of the MTF 
components into an overall system MTF. 

Finally, it is worth considering two additional MTF components that are fre- 
quently very important and are not covered in the previous component chapters: 
vibration and motion (or smear). Vollmerhausen et al. [12] provide a detailed 
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Figure 14.9 Modulation transfer function. 
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Figure 14.10 MTF response. 


description of how these two MTFs impact system performance. Many times, the 
vibration blur can be described by a Gaussian MTF of 

H vib ^) = exp(-p 2 ^ 2 ) (14.42) 

where P is the root-mean-squared blur radius of the vibration assuming that the 
Gaussian is a reasonable description of the vibration spectra within the sensor frame 
integration time. As always, E, is the spatial frequency in cycles per milliradian. For a 
more general treatment of vibration and complex spectral, see Ref. [12], 

Linear motion that causes smear can also be modeled as an MTF component 
that is part of the presample blur. The MTF in this case is 

H motion (%) = sinciQ T%) (14.43) 

where <p is the angular motion rate in milliradians per second and T is the detector 
integration time of the imager. Both vibration and motion can significantly impact 
or limit the performance of the imager on certain platforms. 


14.6 Minimum Resolvable Temperature Difference 
(Including 2D MRT) 

The minimum resolvable temperature difference [13-15] is defined [15] as the dif- 
ferential temperature of a four-bar target that makes the target just resolvable by a 
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particular sensor. MRT is a sensor parameter that is a function and not just a value. 
It provides sensor sensitivity as a function of four-bar target frequency (i.e., resolu- 
tion). The idea here is that the detection, recognition, and identification criteria of a 
target can be given in terms of a four-bar target spatial frequency. The response of 
the sensor is also given as a function of a four-bar frequency response. The sensor 
performance is then determined using the combination of sensor response and the 
target characteristics. 

The MRT is measured using 7:1 aspect ratio targets as shown in Figure 14.11. 
The target-to-background differential temperature is varied until the four bars are 
just resolvable to a trained observer. Sometimes the differential temperature is in- 
creased from a small value until the target is just resolved and then decreased from 
a large value until the target is just resolved. The average of the two differential 
temperatures is then taken as the MRT for the particular target frequency. The same 
procedure is performed using negative contrast targets (the temperature of the target 
is cooler than the temperature of the background) to nullify test offsets. The average 
of the positive and negative magnitudes is then taken as the MRT. The differential 
temperature is plotted for each target frequency, where the collection of data points 
is the MRT. Note that the MRT curve appears to be related to the MTF curve in an 
inverted manner. This is indeed the case, as the subsequent discussion shows. 

Lloyd [3] describes the four most important elements of image quality as 
sharpness, graininess, contrast rendition, and interference by artifacts. MRT be- 
came a widely accepted method for describing these characteristics in I 2 R sen- 
sor performance because they are dominated by spatial resolution and thermal 
sensitivity. The derivation of MRT requires a number of assumptions. Those 
included in the NETD derivation are still considered applicable along with the 
following: 


1 . 

2 . 


The eye integration time can be approximated between 0.1 and 0.2 sec. 

The effect of spatial filtering in the eye for the display of a periodic square 
bar target of frequency f T can be approximated by a matched filter for a 

' S ' 


single bar at H{E,) = sine 


2 ft 


MRTg) IIIK 



Figure 14.11 MRT curve. 
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3. The electronic processing and monitor are assumed noiseless. 

4. The system can be considered an LSI system, where the spatial frequency 
transfer can be described by the system MTF. 


The detailed derivation of MRT is found in Lloyd [3], where it is developed using 
a perceived SNR for human vision of a four-bar target. The model assumes the 
matched filter listed in the above assumptions and also that the first harmonic of 
the four-bar target frequency is passed by the system (i.e., the square wave response 
is converted to a sine wave response). The perceived SNR is also found to improve 
with the number of time samples per eye integration time. 

The MRT equation has undergone numerous changes and has been approxi- 
mated in many forms. A particular version of the MRT model used frequently was 
the FLIR92 model by the U.S. Army’s NVESD. It is not the current NVESD model, 
but it is useful to cover from a theoretical past point of view and it is sometimes used 
with older systems even today. The horizontal MRT of an I 2 R sensor is given by 

MRT Z (Q = ^ (g)] 1/2 [K] (14.44) 


where z is the direction of the MRT (h for horizontal and v for vertical). SNRT is 
the eye signal-to-noise threshold required to resolve an MRT target and is usually 
set to around 2.5. The random spatiotemporal noise a tv p is similar to the NETD 
with the exception of the bandwidth reference filter (the actual noise bandwidth of 
the electronics is used). Therefore, the random spatiotemporal noise is given by 


&tvh 


m. 


optics 


D 2 4ab 


4f 2 Af 


j~D*(3 00,2) d ^dX 


[K] 


(14.45) 


Note that the random spatiotemporal noise is related to NETD only by the refer- 
ence filter bandwidth used to measure NETD and the infrared sensor electronics 
bandwidth: 


c n ,h = NETD 


4K 

A f r 


(14.46) 


If a reference filter is not used on the output of the system during the NETD mea- 
surement, which is a common practice in many laboratories, the two noise param- 
eters are identical. 

The eye-brain temporal and spatial integration effects are given by E t , E h (^) 
and E v (%). The temporal eye and brain integral is approximated by 


E t = (14.47) 

FRteye 

where F R is the frame rate and t eye is the integration time of the eye. Frame rates are 
typically 30 Hz and eye integration times are around 0.1 sec for an observer view- 
ing a display brightness of 0.15 mL. Smaller eye integration times are appropriate 
for higher display brightness. The temporal sample correlation factor a can usually 
be set to 1. 
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The eye-brain spatial integrations describe the human visual filtering of the 
noisy bar targets. These integrals are a little different for a scanning system and a 
staring system. For the scanning system horizontal MRT, the horizontal and vertical 
integrations are given by 




S(a)H^ h (a)sinc 2 




—Ada 


(14.48) 


and 


EM = ^rH 2 NFv (a)sinc 2 

OS u 


'7a\ 

< 2 VJ 


da 


(14.49) 


The scan velocity v in (14.48) can be estimated by first calculating the detector 
dwell time (the average time it takes a detector to scan across a point in the sensor’s 
FOV) 


= N v DAShDAS v r] sc , , 

FOV h FOV v F R N os 


(14.50) 


where N v is the number of detectors in the vertical direction; the detector angular 
subtenses and the sensor FOVs are given in milliradians; the scan efficiency, T] sc , is 
unitless; and N os is the overscan ratio (or the number of samples per detector angu- 
lar subtense in the vertical direction). The scan velocity is simply 

v = DASh [ mrac j/ s ] (14.51) 

tD 

The system noise bandwidth for scanning systems is considered the bandwidth at 
the output port of the electronics (does not include the display monitor): 

A f= ( S(a)F[l PF (a)sinc 2 (atj) da [Hz] (14.52) 

J 0 

where S(a) is the noise power spectrum, H TPF (a) is the temporal postfilter transfer 
function, and ti is the integration time of the detector. The dummy variable a in 
(14.52) has units in hertz. The noise power spectrum can be estimated as a combi- 
nation of white noise and 1// noise: 

S(f e ) = 1+f (14.53) 

te 

where f F is the 1 If noise knee frequency. The temporal postfilter transfer function, 
H T pF(f e )i is a combination of all transfer functions between the detector output and the 
electronics output. This transfer function includes the finite response of the detector, the 
electronics lowpass filter, the electronics highpass filter, and any electronics boost: 


HTPF(fe)=H dt (f e )H elp (f e )H ehp (f e )H eb (f e ) (14.54) 

The effect of the electronics highpass filter is typically minimal. The H dt {f e ) and 
H e ip(f e ) both represent lowpass filters, but with the detector 3-dB cutoff and the 
electronics 3-dB cutoff, respectively. The electronics boost transfer function is 
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H e b(f e ). Note that H TPF {f e ) only applies in the horizontal, or scan, direction. Both 
(14.53) and (14.54) can be written as a function of temporal frequency (as shown) 
or spatial frequency with the conversion, f e = vB,. The conversion is necessary in 
(14.48) and (14.49). Usually, the transfer functions of the filters in H TPF (f e ) are not 
as limiting as the sine in (14.52) because of the detector integration time. However, 
the sine term should only be present in (14.52) for detectors that have integration 
circuits. For example, all second-generation FLIRs would have the sine term; how- 
ever, most first-generation FLIRs that include the EO mux would not include this 
term. For detectors that do not integrate, the system noise bandwidth is determined 
primarily from the electronics lowpass filter. 

Now that we have developed the lower level parameters, we can evaluate the 
eye-brain spatial integrals for the scanning system horizontal MRT. These spatial 
integrals are the response of the eye-brain to a noisy bar target at the display. The 
integral is one of a matched filter where the eye integrates the noise over a bar that is 
matched to that of the four-bar target. The bar height is 7 times larger in the vertical 
direction than in the horizontal direction, thus, the 7 is in the frequency response 
of the vertical sine term. 

The noise filter H NF is the detector-to-eye filter that includes all transfer func- 
tions from the detector to the observer’s eye. In the horizontal direction, 

H m (£,) = H TPF (QH S PF h & sind&t ,) (14.55) 

where H SPF ( %) is the spatial postfilter that includes any spatial processing between 
the detector output and the human eye. It usually includes the monitor MTF (typi- 
cally a CRT with accounting for the spot-size and sample-and-hold), the human 
eye MTF, and any digital electronics spatial processing. In the vertical direction, the 
noise filter is simply 


HnfAZ) = HspfAS) 


(14.56) 


where the spatial postfilter in the vertical direction includes the monitor (sample- 
and-hold does not apply to the vertical direction), the human eye, and any digital 
electronics processing. 

As shown, many parameters affect the spatial integrals described by (14.48) 
and (14.49). The scanning system vertical MRT spatial integrals are similar: 


and 


Eh ^)= l f ^Aot) H l h (a) s me : 


7a 'j 

2d 


da 


Evh (T?) = sin(2 da 


(14.57) 

(14.58) 


The only difference here is that the MRT bars are rotated to the vertical direction. 
That is, the bars are longer in the horizontal direction by a factor of 7. 

The last MRT parameter is k z (B>), the noise correction factor. The horizontal 
noise correction factor can be calculated using the 3D noise parameters given in 
the previous section. This parameter provides the effects of the other-than-random 
spatial noise. For a rough estimate of a sensor design MRT, this parameter can be 
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set to 1. However, the previous section gave estimates for the various types of sen- 
sors based on real data. These estimates should be considered for a detailed design 
of a sensor. The horizontal correction factor is 


h® = 


1 + 
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(14.59) 


and the vertical correction factor is 
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(14.60) 


The estimates for these values can be found for scanning and staring systems in the 
previous section. 


Example 14.4 

A longwave second-generation, parallel scan I 2 R sensor has the parameters stated 
in Table 14.5. Determine the horizontal MRT. 


Table 14.5 Second-Generation MRT Parameters for Example 14.4 

7.5-10.0 


Spectral band 

Focal length 

Aperture diameter 

Average optical transmission 

Horizontal/vertical aspect 

Frame rate 

Fields per frame 

Horizontal detector dimension 

Vertical detector dimension 

Peak D * 

D* wavelength 
Normalized D* 

Detector integration time 

Hf knee frequency 

Detectors in TDI 

Number of vertical detectors 

Samples per DASv 

Samples per DASh 

Detector 3-dB response frequency 

Scan efficiency 

Electronics highpass 3-dB frequency 

Electronics highpass filter order 

Electronics lowpass 3-dB frequency 

Electronics lowpass filter order 

No boost filter 

Number of display lines 

Display brightness 

Display height 

Display viewing distance 

Threshold SNR 

Eye integration time 


25 cm 

12.5 cm 
0.7 
1.33 

30 Hz 
1 

40 

40 

10E10 Jones 

[7.50 8.00 8.5 9.0 9.50 10.0] 
[0.75 0.80 0.85 0.9 0.95 1.0] 
10 {is 
100 Hz 
4 

480 

2 

2 

500.000 Hz 
0.75 

1 Hz 
1 

100.000 Hz 
1 

480 
lOftL 
15.24 cm 

30.0 

2.5 

0.1 sec 
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The MRT for the second-generation FLIR is given in (14.44). The first step in eval- 
uating this equation is to determine the system MTR The system MTF comprises 
the prefilter rollup transfer functions, the temporal postfilter transfer functions, 
and the spatial postfilter transfer functions. The prefilter rollup transfer functions 
are shown in Figure 14.12. The optics transfer function is the incoherent transfer 
function corresponding to diffraction. We are assuming (since the specifications 
did not state aberrations) that the system is diffraction limited. Next, the detec- 
tor shape transfer function corresponds to the shape and size of the individual 
detectors. 

Finally, the detector sample-and-hold transfer function is one that accounts 
for an integration of the detector output as it scans through space between two 
sample points. It is a sine function corresponding to the spatial width between two 
samples. In the horizontal direction, the sample spacing is 0.08 mrad. 

The second set of transfer functions combines to give the temporal postfilter 
MTFs. The temporal postfilter MTF comprises the detector temporal transfer func- 
tion, the electronics lowpass filter, the electronics highpass filter, and the boost- 
ing filter (there is no boost in this example). Because high-performance electronics 
are inexpensive relative to the other infrared sensor components, these transfer 



cycles per miiliradian 


Figure 14.12 Second-generation spatial pre-filter rollup MTF. 
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functions usually outperform the spatial prefilter and spatial postfilter transfer func- 
tions. Because the detector and electronics 3-dB frequencies are given, the temporal 
postfilter transfer functions can be calculated and are shown in Figure 14.13. The 
response of the temporal filters can be plotted as a function of temporal frequency 
(in hertz) or in spatial frequency (cycles per milliradian). The temporal frequency 
is simply the spatial frequency times the scan velocity. The scan velocity was calcu- 
lated using (14.50) and (14.51) to be 2,043 mrad/s, and the detector dwell time was 
calculated to be 0.78 /is. 

The spatial postfilter transfer function includes the display spot-size (CRT) 
transfer function, the display sample-and-hold transfer function, and the eye trans- 
fer function. These functions, along with the combined spatial postfilter transfer 
function, are shown in Figure 14.14. 

These transfer functions are described in previous chapters. For the eye and dis- 
play transfer calculations, the magnification of the system is calculated to be 12.9. 
The total MTF of the system is the combined prefilter rollup, the temporal postfilter 
rollup, and the spatial postfilter rollup. These rollups, or combinations of transfer 
functions, and the system MTF are shown in Figure 14.15. 

Now that the system horizontal MTF has been calculated, the spatiotempo- 
ral noise is next. We require a system noise bandwidth that is given by (14.52). 


Temporal post- Biter transfer functions 



0 50 cy c/m rad 100 150 


Figure 14.13 Temporal post-filter transfer. 
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Horizontal spatial post-filter rollup 



Figure 14.14 Spatial post-filter transfer. 


Because this is a second-generation FLIR, the integration time of the detector 
is included in the calculation. In this case, this sine term dominates the calcula- 
tion. The integration time is given at 10 /is, so the system noise bandwidth is 
calculated at 4,190 Hz. The spectral detectivity is the peak detectivity times the 
normalized detectivity at each of the detectivity wavelengths. This detectivity is 
used in the denominator integration of (14.45) to give a spatiotemporal noise of 
0.062K. 

The rest of the MRT parameters are the threshold SNR (given at 2.5), 
and the eye integrals. We set k^) to 1 because the 3D noise parameters are not 
given. Therefore, the system is assumed to be limited only by random spatiotempo- 
ral noise and not pattern noise. Alternatively, the estimates in Table 14.4 for typical 
systems may be used. Finally, the eye integrals are estimated. The temporal integral 
E t is simple at 0.333. The two spatial integrals given by (14.48) and (14.49) are 
provided in Figure 14.16. We now have all the parameters and functions necessary 
to calculate the horizontal MRT. The result is typically plotted on a semilog scale 
and is shown in Figure 14.17. 

The sample rate in both the vertical and horizontal directions was 12.5 cycle/ 
mrad and the half-sample rate (sometimes called the Nyquist rate) is 6.25 cycle/ 
mrad. The MRT plot matches up high-temperature values very well to a spatial 
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Horizontal system MTF 



Figure 14.15 System horizontal MTF. 



Figure 14.16 Spatial eye integrals. 
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1 


Horizontal MRT 


10 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 


cyc/mrad 


Figure 14.17 Second-generation FUR example MRT. 


frequency near this Nyquist limit. Therefore, the MRT shown is ready to use in ac- 
quisition modeling (presented later in this chapter). This is not the case for staring 
sensors. They are sometimes undersampled significantly. 

In the previous version of this book, we provided an MRT example for staring 
sensors where the frequency limit of the staring sensor was limited by the Nyquist 
limit. We are not providing a staring array example of MRT in this book since there 
are many problems with MRT and staring arrays. However, we will just state that 
MRT has been used on staring arrays with some success, but sampling becomes a 
problem. For staring arrays (and even scanning systems) it is recommended to use 
the TTP metric provided later in this chapter. 

Two-Dimensional MRT 

A 2D MRT is determined using the vertical and horizontal MRTs found in the pre- 
vious section. Consider the horizontal and vertical MRTs shown in Figure 14.18. 
The spatial frequencies of the horizontal and vertical MRTs are noted when both of 
the MRTs are matched. The geometric mean of the horizontal and vertical spatial 
frequencies gives the 2D MRT spatial frequency 



(14.61) 


The matching MRT is then plotted as a function of the 2D spatial frequency. This 
new function is the 2D MRT. Note that the conversion is a spatial frequency con- 
version and no manipulation is performed on the two differential temperatures. 
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Figure 14.18 Two-dimensional MRT. 


14.7 Target Acquisition with Limiting Frequency 
(Johnson's N s0 ) 

One of the primary system level tactical sensor performance measures is the prob- 
ability of performing a visual discrimination task (detection, recognition, and iden- 
tification) where the sensor is at a given range from a target. Over the years, a 
variety of researchers [13, 14] have demonstrated that the level of target discrimi- 
nation possible with a system is related to the resolvability of barchart equivalents 
of the target. Here, we focus on static performance, which refers to the ability of 
the observer to perform a discrimination task while having prior knowledge that 
a target is within the FOV and given an infinite amount of time. The target, scene, 
and sensor are stationary. 

The performance measures of discrimination were first quantified by Johnson 
[13] in 1958 and have been modified slightly over the years for image intensifiers 
and infrared sensors since the work was based on image intensifier imagery. As a 
result of Johnson’s original performance measures, the limiting frequency approach 
discrimination criteria (with 50% probabilities) are shown in Table 14.6. Johnson’s 
development was based on using an image intensifier and the U.S. Air Force’s tribar 
chart, where he sought a way to relate in-the-field performance of image intensifiers 
to objective laboratory measures. 


Table 14.6 Discrimination Criteria Using Johnson's Approach (Limiting Frequency) 

Discrimination ID Cycles Across Minimum 2D Cycles Across 

Level Meaning Dimension, N^q Critical Dimension, N$q 


Detection 

An object of military interest is 
present (change FOV to narrow 
to interrogate) 

1 

0.75 

Recognition 

Class to which an object belongs 
(tank, truck, or armored 
personnel carrier) 

4.0 

3.0 

Identification 

Specify type of object (MIA tank, 

T62 tank, T72 tank, etc.) 

8.0 

6.0 
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The initial discrimination criteria developed by Johnson were modified to be 
relevant for FLIR performance prediction by Ratches et al. [14] in 1975. This per- 
formance prediction as a function of range was based on a ID model using only 
the horizontal MRT. The technique was acceptable because most FLIRs at the time 
included a fixed relationship between the vertical and horizontal resolution (ap- 
proximately 2:1). The work was further modified to reflect the 2D model that is 
derived using both the horizontal and vertical MRTs. The 50% probability cycle 
criteria for the ID and 2D MRTs are shown in Table 14.6. 

A number of assumptions have been made over the years in the development 
of the discrimination performance measure. The first is that the majority of targets 
that were used in field tests for the validation of the models were either high- 
contrast or high-differential-temperature targets. Probability of discrimination 
increases (within limits) as target viewing time, angular subtense, and contrast 
increase. The work performed to date was based mostly on targets with a maxi- 
mal height-to-width ratio of 2:1. Other significant work was performed by Moser 
[15], which dealt with targets that had a larger width-to-height ratio (e.g., ships). 
It is unclear exactly how medium-size targets, such as rocket launcher platforms, 
should be modeled. In recent years, much work has been aimed at overcoming 
the inherent limitations of the NVESD performance model and incorporating the 
aspects and issues of the second-generation FLIRs and, ultimately, staring array 
imagers. The result was the target task performance metric and the new method 
for calculating range performance (presented in the previous chapter and the next 
section for imagers). 

The procedure for producing a probability of detection, recognition, or identi- 
fication curve using Johnson’s approach is quite simple. Consider the process flow 
given in Figure 14.19. Four parameters are needed to generate a static probability 
of discrimination curve as a function of range: the estimated target-to-background 
temperature differential, estimated height and width of a target, estimate for the 
atmospheric transmission of the band of interest for a number of ranges around the 
ranges of interest, and the sensor 2D MRT (either modeled or measured on a real 
system). 

The target parameters are determined first. The critical dimension of the 
target is taken as either the root of the area of the target (in meters) or, if the 
actual area is not known or measured, the geometric mean of the target height 
and width: 


d c - yjwh [m] (14.62) 

The target-to-background temperature difference is then estimated based on target 
and background characteristics. For ground targets, these differential temperatures 
are usually between 1.25° and 4.0°C. The apparent differential temperature is then 
determined. Numerous techniques are available for determining the apparent dif- 
ferential temperature and the simplest form is the RSS delta T (from Chapter 5) 
times the atmospheric transmission. 

Once an apparent differential temperature has been obtained, the highest cor- 
responding spatial frequency that can be resolved by the sensor is determined. This 
is accomplished by finding the spatial frequency p Q that matches the target apparent 
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Figure 14.19 Probability of discrimination process. 


differential temperature on the MRT curve. The number of cycles across the critical 
target dimension that can actually be resolved by the sensor is 

N = Po 4 [cycles] (14.63) 

K 

where d c is the critical target dimension in meters, and R is the range from the sen- 
sor to the target in kilometers. 

The probability of discrimination is determined using the target transfer proba- 
bility function (TTPF). The level of discrimination (detection, recognition, or identi- 
fication) is selected from Table 14.6 and the corresponding 50% cycle criteria, N 50 , 
is taken from the table. The probability of detection, recognition, or identification 
is then determined with the TTPF as follows: 

/ .. n 2.7+0.71^- ) 

N | UsoJ 
^50 J 

, XT N2.7+0.7f— ) 

| N j [n 50 J 

AN 5 oJ 


P(N) = 


(14.64) 
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TTPF 


Figure 14.20 



This function is shown in Figure 14.20. The probability of discrimination task is 
then assigned to the particular range. A typical probability of discrimination curve 
has the probability plotted as a function of range. Therefore, the above procedure 
would be repeated for a number of different ranges. 

While the following may be obvious, there are a number of characteristics that 
improve probability of detection, recognition, and identification in imaging systems. 
Improvements are seen with larger targets, larger target-to-background contrast, 
larger target emissivities, larger atmospheric transmission, smaller MRT values (as 
a function of spatial frequency), and usually smaller FOVs (if the target does not 
have an extremely small differential temperature). 

An example of the probability of discrimination procedure is worthwhile be- 
cause this procedure is one of the more useful ones in sensor analysis. It allows 
for the conversion of the sensor performance MRT specification into an operation 
performance specification. In fact, it was used frequently to give the probability of 
discrimination regardless of the sensor MRT source. The output of a sensor model 
or an actual measured (laboratory) sensor MRT can be used. Consider the 2D long- 
wave sensor MRT given in Table 14.7. 

We want to determine the sensor probability functions of detection, recogni- 
tion, and identification of a standard NATO target at a range of up to 20 km. A 
standard NAT O target, which is representative of the front aspect view of a tank, 
has a width of 2.3m, a height of 2.3m, and a target-to-background differential 
temperature (blackbody equivalent assuming a 300°C background) of 1.25°C. The 
conditions are clear, the standard U.S. atmosphere, and an altitude of 0.5 km above 
sea level. MODTRAN has been run for this condition with each of the ranges de- 
sired and the longwave transmission (8 to 12 /urn) is given in the second column of 
Table 14.8. 

The calculation begins by determining an apparent target-to-background dif- 
ferential temperature as seen by the sensor. In the longwave region, it is common to 
multiply the actual differential temperature by the atmospheric transmission. This 
procedure is accompanied by an error of a few percent. If this had been a midwave 
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Table 14.7 Two-Dimensional MRT for 
Example Using Johnson's Approach 


P 2 d (cycle/mrad) 

mrt 2D (K) 

0.297 

0.010 

0.599 

0.021 

1.091 

0.043 

1.692 

0.090 

2.265 

0.185 

2.754 

0.382 

3.148 

0.790 

3.440 

1.631 

3.649 

3.369 

3.778 

6.958 


(3- to 5-pm) sensor, the error would have been larger and we would have had to 
count photons through the atmosphere to obtain a radiometric apparent differen- 
tial temperature at the imager. 

Here, because we are working in the longwave region, we multiply the target- 
to-background differential temperature by the atmospheric transmission to deter- 
mine the apparent differential temperature: 

AT app (R) = AT tgt r atm {R) [K] (14.65) 

The apparent differential temperature is given in the third column of Table 14.8. 
For each A T ap p(R), a frequency p Q must be determined using the sensor 2D MRT. 
Recall that p G is the highest spatial frequency that can be resolved by the sensor at a 
given AT app (R). Interpolation is usually required to give an accurate p D . 

Take, for example, R equal to 6 km in the table. The apparent target-to-back- 
ground temperature is 0.80°C, which lies between the 0.790 and 1.631 MRT points 
in Table 14.7. The corresponding spatial frequencies are 3.148 and 3.440 cycle/ 
mrad, respectively. Interpolating, the spatial frequency corresponding to 6 km is 3.1 
cycle/mrad. Interpolations are calculated for each of the apparent differential tem- 
peratures to give the critical frequency as a function of range. These are given in the 


Table 14.8 Probability of Discrimination Example 


Range 

(km) 


AT a pp(R) 

(K) 

Po 

(cycle/mrad) 

N 

Number 

P ID 

P Rec 

P Det 

1 

0.9 

1.125 

3.26 

7.5 

0.69 

0.98 

1 

2 

0.832 

1.04 

3.23 

3.7 

0.18 

0.68 

1 

3 

0.775 

0.969 

3.21 

2.46 

0.07 

0.34 

1 

4 

0.725 

0.906 

3.19 

1.83 

0.03 

0.17 

0.98 

6 

0.638 

0.799 

3.15 

1.2 

0.01 

0.06 

0.86 

8 

0.566 

0.707 

3.07 

0.88 

0 

0.03 

0.64 

10 

0.504 

0.63 

2.99 

0.69 

0 

0.02 

0.43 

12 

0.45 

0.562 

2.92 

0.56 

0 

0.01 

0.28 

14 

0.403 

0.504 

2.87 

0.47 

0 

0 

0.19 

16 

0.362 

0.452 

2.82 

0.4 

0 

0 

0.13 

18 

0.325 

0.406 

2.77 

0.35 

0 

0 

0.09 

20 

0.292 

0.365 

2.71 

0.31 

0 

0 

0.07 
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Figure 14.21 Probability of discrimination example. 

fourth column of Table 14.8. The critical number of cycles is then calculated using 
the critical frequency, the range, and the critical target dimension. The geometric 
mean of the height and width gives a critical dimension of 2.3m. The number of 
resolvable cycles across the target is given in the fifth column of Table 14.8. Finally, 
the probabilities of identification, recognition, and detection are given in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth columns, respectively. The 50% number of cycles across target 
N s o for identification, recognition, and detection were taken as 0.75, 3.0, and 6.0, 
respectively. A graphical representation is given in Figure 14.21. 


14.8 System Contrast Threshold Function 


Johnson’s approach (sometimes called ACQUIRE) from the previous section worked 
well for many years and provided reasonable performance estimates for first- and 
second-generation thermal imagers. A problem was raised when comparing staring 
array imagers that were ultimately limited by the half-sample rate (Nyquist rate), 
but were very different in sensitivity. Two such imagers were PtSi versus InSb, where 
PtSi would have the same focal plane geometry as that of InSb, but PtSi imagers 
produced more noise than InSb imagers. Johnson’s approach provided the same 
range performance predictions since the range calculation depended on one “limit- 
ing frequency” for each range. This was a real problem since the two imagers would 
yield different range performance in field trials. 

Vollmerhausen et al. [16] developed the TTP metric to include all of the fre- 
quencies that were seen by the observer as well as how much more contrast the 
target provided beyond the observer contrast threshold. The TTP uses the contrast 
threshold function of the entire imaging system, which is the observer CTF (from 
Chapter 13) with the added magnification, blur, and noise provided by the imaging 
system. The system CTF [17, 18] is 

t 


CTF 


CTF sys (Q = - 


M 


sys 


HsysW 


1 + 


n eyesY & (^/-M S y S )Q t 


2 , P 


To + 


Lo Qe 


[unitless] (14.66) 
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where 


CTF = contrast threshold function of the human visual system 
M sys = system magnification because the CTF is defined in eye space 
H sys = system MTF 

c 2 = variance of the external noise 1 sec after it has been filtered by the system and 
eye MTFs 

£ = horizontal target frequency 

L 0 = mean luminance of the display in foot-Lamberts 

n eyes = number of eyes 

y= noise calibration constant with a value of 240 

Q t = combined temporal bandwidth of the eye and display 

P = eye photon noise calibration constant with a value of 4.9 

A = area of the pupil 

Q e = temporal bandwidth of the eye. 


Preece et al. [17] explain that to properly combine external noise with internal eye 
noise, the noise is added just before the decision threshold at the end of the human 
visual system (HVS) processing chain. The following discussion is provided by Brad 
Preece. External noise is added to the CTF of the HVS via a spatial-frequency de- 
pendent noise factor. This factor is defined using the ratio of external noise to the 
internal noise and has the general form 


CTF S y S (^) = 


( 

CTF 
v 



HsysW 



(14.67) 


where <7 2 d is the filtered external noise variance, and 07 is the total effective inter- 
nal eye noise variance. The external noise is processed by all of the appropriate 
HVS spatial and temporal filters while the perceived eye photon noise is modi- 
fied only by the HVS temporal bandwidth. External noise, denoted as N%, is a 
power spectral density (psd) (fL 2 • mrad 2 • s) of the luminance noise seen by the 
observer. The external noise is filtered by postfilter MTFs (H post ), which include all 
MTFs after the detector sampling function, the eye MTF (H ), and an eye channel 
MTF (H chan ). The eye channel MTF used was proposed by Barten [19] to model 
the noise-masking effects of the HVS. The external noise is filtered temporally by 
the combined temporal bandwidth of the display and the HVS, denoted as Q t . The 
number of eyes does not affect display noise because the noise is correlated for both 
eyes. The luminance noise pdf becomes a unitless contrast by dividing by the mean 
luminance squared Lq. The complete expression of unitless contrast variance for 
external noise is 

<*\ &Lo) = (14.68) 

where Q(^) is the spatial bandwidth in cycles per milliradian to the eye and Q f is the 
temporal bandwidth in Hertz. Each of these bandwidths is defined below. 
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The eye photon noise variance is proportional to the illuminance at the retina, 
relating directly to the area of the pupil. Other unknown scaling factors related 
to photon collection and bandwidth normalization are included in a constant K. 
Although it is reasonable to assume the eye photon PSD is filtered by the eye chan- 
nel MTF, H cban , measured data do not agree with that assumption. The effective 
temporal bandwidth of the HVS, denoted as Q e , is included. The complete expres- 
sion of unitless contrast variance for eye photon noise is 

o 2 p (L 0 ) = ^f r Q e (14.69) 

ALq 

The last internal noise expression is an unknown eye-brain noise floor and this unit- 
less contrast variance is denoted as cr|. The internal noise benefits from the number 
of eyes used and can be expressed as the sum of the two internal eye variances: 

(J 2 (L 0 ) = — \<J 2 B + (J 2 p(Lo)] (14.70) 

n eyes L J 

For easier comparison the constants Cg and k are replaced with model calibration 
constants, y and ft using the following definitions: 

y = — — and f5 - kob (14.71) 

<5b 

Each of the spatial and temporal bandwidths used above is given by 

Q(5) = JD» post ^,n')Hey e ^W)H chan ^^)\ 2 dS'dn' (14.72) 

Qt = 2j~\H dis p(f,T D )H t (f,T eye )\ 2 df (14.73) 

Qe - 2 r\H t (f,T eye )\ 2 df = — (14.74) 

u T-eye 

where rj' and are orthogonal noise frequencies, f is the temporal frequency in 
hertz, and H djs p is the temporal MTF of the display with a frame time of t d . The 
temporal eye filter is modeled as a first-order exponential giving 


\Ht[f , Teye)\ — 


2/r, 


eye 


^{Iheyef + {2-n-ff 


(14.75) 


where z eye is the effective integration time of the HSV. The channel filter is defined 


as 


- 2.2 


H chan (^) = e 


ln\ % 


(14.76) 


The final expressions for o 2 d and a 2 are expressed as 


<rj(£L 0 ) = 
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Li 


(14.77) 
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(J 2 e(L 0 ) = 


I 

n eyes 



P 2 

Y 2 ALo 



Equation (14.66) has been simplified using the following 


<T 2 (Q = N*Q® 


( 14 . 78 ) 


(14.79) 


The pupil diameter and eye integration time are given in Chapter 13. Note from 
(14.66) that if the imager noise is small, then the system CTF is simply the human 
eye CTF modified by the magnification and the system MTF. 

The system CTF described in this section is appropriate for most imagers in- 
cluding visible, image intensifiers, SWIR, MWIR, and LWIR sensors. The param- 
eters are provided such that they can be calculated for any of these systems. 

Blur and noise are covered in the system CTF and the overall performance of 
the system so far. However, to include sampling artifacts in the range performance 
calculations, one final modification must be implemented. This modification is im- 
plemented on the TTP metric calculation provided in the next section. 

Figure 14.22 is three panels prepared by Eddie Jacobs at the University of Mem- 
phis and it demonstrates the characteristics of a system CTF. The panel on the left 
shows how the eye CTF works where the contrast of the sinusoids decreases from 
top to bottom. The eye CTF shows that midfrequencies can be seen very well and 
the lower and higher frequencies are only seen at higher contrasts. The resolved cy- 
cles follow a CTF curve. Then a system MTF (where the system has very low noise) 
blurs the image, as seen in the middle panel. The higher frequencies that are blurred 
by the system are no longer seen by the observer. Finally, in the final and right panel, 
system noise is added which makes the lower contrast frequencies harder to see. 

Example 14.5 

The goal of this example is to demonstrate the CTF noise model of (14.66) with a 
real system as described in Table 14.2. The system has a NETD of 15 mK; however, 
we vary the amount of NETD in order to show how the system CTF behaves as the 
imager becomes noise limited. This is accomplished by keeping the amount of signal 
constant and adding a secondary noise to the system such as readout. The system 
provides a signal of 1.512 x 10 7 electrons collected per pixel per frame at a target 
temperature of 300K. The background is assumed to be at 299K, giving a signal of 
1.47 x 10 7 electrons per pixel per frame and an RSS temperature difference of IK. 


Eye Eye + Blur Eye + Blur + Noise 



Figure 14.22 System contrast threshold function demonstrated. (Courtesy of Eddie |acobs.) 
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Table 14.9 

CTF Noise Example Values at 1 0 fL 

Gdet 

422,200 at 300K target and IK RSS 

Gdisp 

9.35e-6 at 10 ftL 

a ftL 

0.0592 at 15 mK 

Nf 

2.597e-5 at 15 mK 

Q f 

3.77 at 60FPS 

Qg 

4.0323 at 10 ftL 

T 

* eye 

0.2480 at 10 ftL 

Q t 

3.77 at 10 ftL and 60 frame/s 

yt 

eyes 

2 

A 

10.2611 at 10 ftL 


Under these conditions and neglecting atmospheric loss, the RMS noise for 
15 mK is 6,333 electrons per pixel per frame. The ratio between NETD and elec- 
trons is defined as the detector noise gain (Gj et ). Calculated values are provided in 
Table 14.9. Once the pedestal between the target and background is subtracted in 
order to display the image, a second gain can be defined (Gj isp ) between the number 
of electrons or counts in the system and the average luminance on the display. The 
displayed noise variance due to a NETD is then calculated as follows: 


OftL^ftL] 2 = NETD 2 [K] 2 ■ Gj et 


(e /pixel frame) 

2 

• G 2 

f + L 

k 

disp 

(e”7pixel frame) 


(14.80) 


A psd for a white noise floor is defined as the variance multiplied by its bandwidth. 
The CTF noise model requires a psd for displayed external noise (N j) with units of 
fL 2 • mrad 2 • s and is solved for by 



mrad ■ s] = aj u \ftL\ 2 


A Pd ls p 
VD 2 


2 


mm 

m 


• A T[sec\ 


(14.81) 


0 ( 5 ) 



Figure 14.23 Q bandwidth calculated from (14.72). The MTFs used for the calculations include the 
display sine MTF, the eye MTF, and the channel MTF. 
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Single Frequency CTF Values vs. NETD at f 0 fL Single Frequency CTF vs. NETD varying ftL 



Log 10 [NETD] Log l0 [NETD] 


Figure 14.24 (a) The system contrast threshold function plotted at four different frequencies vs. NETD. 
(b) Single frequency (0.2 eye/mrad) plotted at different luminance values versus NETD. 

where A p^p is the display pixel pitch and VD is the viewing distance. Note that the 
ratio of pixel pitch in millimeters over the viewing distance in meters gives the angle 
in millliradians at the eye using the small angel approximation. The display used 
for this example is an LCD with a pixel pitch of 0.2 mm and a viewing distance of 
30 cm. How to calculate the system magnification (approximately 20) is left to the 
reader. Note that the example calculations are done in eye space, but need to be 
scaled to object space for the TTP metric defined in the next subsection. To calculate 
Q(^) [see (14.72)] H post is a sine MTF from the rectangular reconstruction filter. 

To calculate the total noise variance seen by the observer, the PSD (N~j) is mul- 
tiplied by the Q in Figure 14.23. Now that all parameters have been calculated, the 
single frequency values of the system CTF are plotted vs. NETD (Figure 14.24). 
The CTF can be thought of as the noise floor of the human eye. A lower system CTF 
represents a more sensitive system. When a system has a small NETD, the noise is 
below the human threshold and internal eye noise dominates. As external noise 
increases (sensitivity of the system decreases), it starts to overcome and dominate 
internal eye noise. The knee in the curve represents the point at which external sys- 
tem noise is equal to internal eye noise. 

When lowering the luminance on the display, photon noise inside the eye domi- 
nates, causing the CTF to increase. Therefore it takes more external noise at lower 
luminance to affect performance. Similar graphs can be made varying the frame rate 
on the display and showing the difference between monocular and binocular vision. 


14.9 Target Acquisition with the Target Task Performance Metric 
(and Vollmerhausen's V 50 ) 

Now that we have a CTF sys ( %), the method for calculating range performance is a little 
different than that of the limiting frequency approach using the MRT or MRC. The TTP 
metric is the integral of the root of the apparent target contrast over the system CTF: 



(14.82) 
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where C tgt is the apparent target contrast after taking into consideration the atmo- 
sphere and % cut is the frequency where the apparent target contrast is equal to the 
system CTF. Note that the integral includes all frequency content that can be viewed 
by the observer. 

In the previous section, we stated that aliasing is not included in the system 
CTF. It turns out that in-band aliasing does not degrade performance significantly, 
but the display artifacts seen as “out-of-band aliasing” or out-of-band spurious re- 
sponse do degrade performance. The calculation of out-of-band spurious response 
is provided in Chapter 3, but the postfilter MTF must include the eye MTF. The 
spurious response ratio (SRR) of the out-of-band spurious response integral to the 
baseband integral [e.g., (3.49)] can be found: 

SRR = — — (14.83) 

Rbb 

A reduction in the TTP metric value due to out-of-band aliasing is applied as: 

TTP sr = TTP^l- 0.58 SRR (14.84) 

This TTP value now includes the human CTF, system blur, system noise, and alias- 
ing. Preece et al. [1 8] have investigated out-of-band aliasing as blur and as noise and 
have considered it as an additional blur and as additive noise. 

Similar to Johnson’s limiting frequency (or ACQUIRE) approach, the TTP value 
is converted to a range-dependent parameter of integrated cycles on target by 

V(R)= Lt ^ L TTP (14.85) 

R 

where L tgt is the characteristic dimension of the target and R is the range from the 
imager to the target. The effective cycles on target, V, are then used to predict the 
probability of task performance using the logistic function 



n/n 50 v/v 50 

Figure 14.25 Target acquisition approach with the TTP and johnson approaches. 
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where V 50 is the task difficulty parameter. Note that the exponents on the target 
transfer probability function are different than those used with the Johnson ap- 
proach. This difference was implemented to update more realistic field measurement 
conditions. A summary and comparison of the two target acquisition approaches 
are provided in Figure 14.25. 


14.10 Target Sets 

Now that we have an approach for calculating the range performance of various im- 
agers, we need the calibration constants for the target sets. Table 14.10 provides the 
target set parameters for a number of target sets [20]. Moyer et al. provide the table 
shown giving the typical tank identification criteria along with a number of human 
target acquisition tasks. The first column shows the discrimination task. The second 
column shows the spectral band of which the task difficulty has been measured. Each 
of the task difficulties has been measured with experimentation and the rest of the 
table provides the results of the experimentation. The AT/AC column provides the 
appropriate contrast that represents the target set for the particular band. The size 
in meters provides the square root of the average target area. The N 50 and V 50 col- 
umns provide the discrimination criteria for the Johnson’s approach and for the TTP 
metric approach, respectively. At the time of this book, these values were tentative 
and can change based on improvements in the models. For now, they are reasonable 
estimates for the system performance calculations provided in this book. They are 
also useful for comparing the difficulty level in discriminating target sets. 

The human activity discrimination provided is the ability of a human to deter- 
mine what activity is being conducted by a person. It was a 24 alternative-forced- 
choice 24AFC experiment of hostile and nonhostile activities. Figure 14.26 shows 
the activities used in the experiment and the images shown are in the LWIR. MWIR 
and LWIR provide similar results. 

The weapon/nonweapon target set used included 16 targets all of like size 
with 8 weapons and 8 objects that were similar size, but were not weapons. 
The observer had to decide whether the subject was holding a weapon or a non- 
weapon. The weapon objects varied from individual threats (e.g., AK-47 or M-4 
rifles) to squad and vehicle threats (e.g., RPG or SAW). The nonweapon dataset 
included a tripod, shovel, crowbar, pipe, sledgehammer, rake, two-by-four, and 
an umbrella. 

The two-hand object identification task was to determine the object in a hu- 
man’s hands. For this task, it was no longer sufficient for the observers to simply 
determine whether the subject was holding a weapon or a nonweapon. In this case 
they were required to identify the specific weapon or nonweapon that the target 
was holding. Two different experiments were conducted in order to generate the 
task difficulty and target set parameters for this task. The target set for this experi- 
ment consisted of 10 objects. There was a similar breakdown of weapons versus 
nonweapons in the set with 5 weapons and 5 nonweapons. 

Both the weapon/nonweapon discrimination and the two-handed object iden- 
tification tasks were conducted for the front aspect and the average of all aspects 
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Figure 14.26 Human activity discrimination in the MWIR/LWIR. 


(except with the human’s back to the imager). Table 14.10 gives results for both 
cases. 

During the past several years, NVESD conducted many studies dealing with 
various targets [20]. Experiments covered a variety of operating environments 
including urban, rural, and maritime settings. Experiments also covered a wide 
variety of tasks, including rural and urban search, swimmer detection, human 
activity discrimination, classification based on variations in clothing and arma- 
ment, identification of small handheld and large two-hand objects, and facial 
identification. 

In a personal conversation with Dr. Steve Moyer of NVESD, he stated that the 
V 50 and N 50 terms are model dependent. Any changes to the underlying calculation 
may result in a change to the V 50 and N 50 terms. Since the original Vollmerhausen 
TTP metric work did not include the strong dependence of human vision CTF to 
the angle of the display, the V 50 and N so terms provided in this section are differ- 
ent than those previously described in prior model experiments. It is important to 
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Table 14.10 Target Set Parameters 


Experiment 

Band 

AT/AC Size (m) 

V 5 o 

Size/V 5 o 

N 5 o 

Resolution 
90% (cm) 

12 target tank ID 

Thermal 

4 

3.11 

13 

23.9 

5 

8.5 

Human activity (average 

Passive SWIR 

0.25 

0.75 

6.4 

11.7 

2.9 

3.75 

front aspects) 

Visible 

0.25 

0.75 

5.3 

14.2 

3.0 

3.5 


Thermal 

3 

0.75 

8.0 

9.4 

3.0 

3.5 

Weapon/ nonweapon 

Passive SWIR 

0.25 

0.25 

1.6 

15.6 

0.8 

4.3 

(average front aspects) 

Visible 

0.25 

0.25 

1.6 

15.6 

0.8 

4.3 


Thermal 

2 

0.25 

4.1 

6.1 

2.1 

1.7 

Weapon/nonweapon 

Passive SWIR 

0.25 

0.25 

3.4 

7.4 

1.8 

1.9 

(average all aspects) 

Visible 

0.25 

0.25 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Thermal 

2 

0.25 

13.6 

1.8 

5.9 

0.6 

Two-hand object ID 

Active SWIR 

0.25 

0.25 

3.6 

6.9 

2.0 

1.4 

(average front aspects) 

Passive SWIR 

0.25 

0.25 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Visible 

0.25 

0.25 

5.3 

4.7 

2.6 

1.4 


Thermal 

2 

0.25 

9.2 

2.7 

3.7 

1 

Two-hand object ID 

Active SWIR 

0.25 

0.25 

15.3 

1.6 

5.7 

0.5 

(average all aspects) 

Passive SWIR 

0.25 

0.25 

10.3 

2.4 

4.6 

0.75 


Visible 

0.25 

0.25 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Thermal 

2 

0.25 

19.3 

1.3 

6.7 

0.6 


ensure that the task difficulty parameters presented in this paper are used in con- 
junction with the latest version of imager performance models. The two notable 
changes introduced since the last release of the NVESD models are the dependence 
of the observer CTF on the angle subtended by the target [21] and the introduction 
of the new noise model, which allows the value of a to vary as a function of lumi- 
nance [17]. The target parameters provided in this section are preliminary, but are 
valid for the model approach described in this chapter. All of the previous target 
experiments are limited to use with the model that was used to determine the target 
parameters and the calibrations are only useful in those previous models. Rather 
than provide a large number of model iterations and the associated target iterations, 
we chose to provide the latest model and target calibration at the time this book 
was prepared. 

14.11 Classic ISR, NIIRS, and General Image Quality 

As reconnaissance systems evolved in the 1970s, physical measures such as scale 
and resolution no longer adequately defined the performance of imaging systems 
[22], A perceptually based measure of interpretability was developed called the 
National Imagery Interpretability Rating Scale (NIIRS). The initial NIIRS was de- 
veloped for use with visible spectrum imagery. The first version of NIIRS was pub- 
lished as a Standard NATO Agreement but was called the Imagery Interpretability 
Rating Scale (IIRS). The IIRS is no longer considered valid and has been replaced 
by an updated version of NIIRS [23], A separate NIIRS has been developed for use 
with MWIR systems. 
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The general image quality equation (GIQE) was developed to provide NIIRS 
with predictions for a given system design and operating parameters. Version 4.0 
[24] was released in 1996. The GIQE is currently being used to model unmanned 
aerial vehicle (UAV) sensor performance as well as upcoming commercial satellite 
systems. Performance goals for the Predator and Global Hawk UAVs have been 
specified in terms of the NIIRS. It is expected that this model will become the 
standard in the acquisition process for the evaluation of ISR sensors. Also, as ISR 
sensors become more capable and can support tactical missions, it is important to 
understand the relationship between this ISR model and the tactical MRT acquisi- 
tion model. 


National Imagery Interpretability Rating System 

Before considering the GIQE, the reader must understand the NIIRS scale. The 
NIIRS scale is an intelligence community measure that is used by imagery analysts 
(IAs) to perform quantitative judgments on the interpretability of a particular im- 
age. The process of rating an image corresponds to the assignment of a number that 
describes the image interpretability. The NIIRS rating has been developed to ensure 
that imagery collection and exploitation meet the informational needs of the end 
user. The NIIRS is a scale from 0 to 9 that can be used to compare the products 
of different imaging systems. The scale has become an important tool for defin- 
ing image requirements, selecting and tasking imaging systems, providing quality 
control feedback to operational systems, and specifying performance of new imag- 
ing systems. 


Table 14.11 Sample NIIRS Descriptions 


Rating Level 0 

Interpretability of the imagery is precluded by 
obscuration, degradation, or poor resolution 


Rating Level 1 

Detect Medium Size Port Facility 
Distinguish Between Runways and Taxiways 

Rating Level 2 

Detect Large Hangars at Airfields 
Detect Large Static Radars 
Detect Large Buildings 
Rating Level 3 

Identify the Wing Configuration of Large Aircraft 
Identify a Large Ship in Port by Type (Cruiser, etc.) 
Detect Trains or Strings of Standard Rolling Stock 
Rating Level 4 

Identify All Large Fighter Aircraft 
Identify, by general type, Tracked Vehicles 
Detect an Open Missile Silo Door 


Rating Level 5 

Identify Individual Rail Cars by type 
Identify Radar as Vehicle or Trailer Mounted 
Identify Tactical Surface to Surface Missile Systems 
by type 

Rating Level 6 

Distinguish Between Models of Small Helicopters 
Identify Automobiles as Sedans or Station Wagons 
Identify the Spare Tire on a Medium-Sized Truck 
Rating Level 7 

Identify Individual Rail Ties 
Identify Fairings and Fitments on Fighter Aircraft 
Identify Ports, Ladders, Vents on Electronic Vans 
Rating Level 8 

Identify Rivet Lines on Bomber Aircraft 
Identify a Hand-held Surface-to-Air Missile 
Identify Windshield Wipers on a Vehicle 
Rating Level 9 

Identify Truck Vehicle Registration Number 
Identify Screws and Bolts on Missile Components 
Detect Individual Spikes in Railroad Ties 
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Figure 14.27 An NIIRS-4 rated image. (Courtesy of j. Leachtenauer.) 


The NIIRS is defined by a set of exploitation tasks or criteria equally spaced 
across a psychophysically defined quality or interpretability scale [25, 26]. The 
NIIRS rating of an image defines the exploitation tasks that can be performed on 
that image. Given a NIIRS rating, all lower valued NIIRS tasks can also be per- 
formed on the image. A NIIRS rating accounts for all of the factors affecting in- 
terpretability including resolution and sensitivity. Table 14.11 shows a subset of 
visible NIIRS criteria; a more complete set of all bands has been published in [27], 
Note that the NIIRS rating provides inherent target sizing within the definitions. 
For example, NIIRS 4 allows for identification of large fighter aircraft and NIIRS 6 
allows for model discrimination among small and medium helicopters. An example 
of an image rated at NIIRS 4 is provided in Figure 14.27. 


GIQE Model 

The GIQE predicts NIIRS as a function of image scale, sharpness or resolution, 
and SNR. The model was developed based on a large database of images and im- 
age analyst (IA) responses and predicts a NIIRS rating with a standard error of 
0.3. The GIQE allows system designers and operators to perform trade-offs for the 
optimization of image quality. The GIQE was originally released in 1994 and has 
been updated. 

The electro-optical GIQE model comprises a constant and four terms: 


NIIRS = 10.251 - a log 10 (GSD GM ) + b log w (RER GM ) - 0 .656H GM - 0.344 (G/SNR) 

(14.87) 

where RER GM is the relative edge response (the GM subscript corresponds to the 
geometric mean of the horizontal and vertical components), GSD gm is the ground 
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sample distance in inches, H GM is the overshoot from edge sharpening, G is the 
noise gain from edge sharpening, and SNR is the signal-to-noise ratio. The variables 
a and b are defined as follows: 

a- 3.32 and b - 1.559 for RERgm ^ 0.9 

a- 3.16 and b - 2.817 for RERgm < 0.9 

The relative edge response and overshoot terms require the system edge response. 
This edge response is found using the system MTF: 

ER x (x) = 0.5 + - r MTF *& sin(2nxZ)d% (14.88) 

n g 

where x is the response position (in pixels) from the center of a horizontal pixel 
edge and t, is the spatial frequency in cycles per sample spacing. This edge response 
has to be normalized such that when x is a large negative value, ER is 0; and when 
x is a large positive value, ER is 1 as shown in Figure 14.28. The ER y (y) calcula- 
tion is identical, but in the vertical direction. The edge response can be measured 
in the laboratory with a knife-edge target. The geometric mean of the relative edge 
response is determined from the product of the differences in edge response at x 
+0.5 and -0.5 pixels from the edge in each direction: 


RERgm = ^[ER X ( 0.5) - ER x (-0.5)][ER y (0.5) - ER y (- 0.5)] (14.89) 
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Figure 14.28 Relative edge response. 
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The ground-sampled distance is the projection of the detector pixel pitch onto the 
ground, but perpendicular to the sensor’s line of sight. The GSD X term is found by 


GSD X 


PixelPitch Range 
FocalLength cos(0i oo k) 


[in.] 


(14.90) 


where the pixel pitch and focal length are in the same units and the range from the 
sensor to the target is in inches. The look angle, 0/ oo &, is 0 deg for sensors pointing di- 
rectly downward at the top of targets and nearly 90 deg for targets on the horizon. The 
geometric mean must be taken of the horizontal and vertical ground sample distances. 
With EO systems, this term can account for the majority of the NIIRS rating. 

The edge height overshoot term is due to modulation transfer function com- 
pensation (MTFC), or edge sharpening. The term H x represents the value of the 
horizontal maximum edge response in the region of 1.0 to 3.0 pixels from the edge 
[using (14.88)] unless the edge is monotonically increasing. For the monotonically 
increasing H x , the edge response at 1.25 pixels from the edge is taken. Again, the 
geometric mean of the horizontal and vertical responses is used in the equation. 

The noise gain G is determined by the gain of the MTFC filter kernel elements: 

Im n 

G= XXiKerneli,) 2 (14.91) 

V«'= i/=i 

where the MTFC kernel elements are in an M x N matrix. 

The SNR is the ratio of the dc differential scene radiance to the equivalent rms 
noise radiance. The SNR is the electronic output SNR and does not include MTFC 
compensation. In EO sensors, the signal is calculated using the reflective properties 
of the target and background, the atmospheric and illumination conditions, and the 
sensor characteristics. The noise term includes all of the noise contributors. 

This GIQE has been frequently applied to photographic and EO visible systems. 
It has also been applied to MWIR systems and is currently the infrared design tool 
for a number of high-altitude UAVs. For the infrared version, the only difference is 
that the constant in (14.87) becomes 9.751. 

Example 14.6 

As an example, the GIQE was applied to a narrow FOV EO system. The system 
FOV was 1.0 x 1.2 deg with a spectral bandpass of 0.65 to 0.90 pm. The f-number 
of the sensor was 6.1 and the optical transmittance was 0.91. The focal length was 
167 cm and the entrance pupil diameter was 11.3 cm. A 480 x 640 CCD detec- 
tor array was used with 15- x 15-pm elements. The center-to-center spacing was 
21.8 prad for a 67% fill factor. The optics were not diffraction limited and an esti- 
mate for the optical MTF was used. The display was a 10-fF CRT with a 15.24-cm 
display height and a 30-cm viewing distance. The eye integration time was set to 
0.1 sec and the eye signal-to-noise threshold was set to 2.5. The GSD term pro- 
vided a significant decrease in the NIIRS estimate with range. The RER term gave 
a normalized slope of 0.542 to yield an overall decrease of 0.2 NIIRS. The H term 
decreased the NIIRS by around 0.5. The NIIRS as a function of range is given in 
Figure 14.29. 
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14.12 The Newest Military Imaging Mode: Persistent Surveillance 

A new type of military mission and corresponding sensor has been developed and 
fielded in the past few years. The application is called persistent surveillance (some- 
times called PISR) and the sensor is a wide-area coverage (square kilometers) air- 
borne sensor, that provides constant surveillance of a designated region. The region 
can be an entire town or city and the area coverage by the sensor is relatively large, 
as shown in Figure 14.30. The sensor does not provide full-motion video as we 
know it, but it does take a “picture” a few times a second (a rate known as the re- 
visit rate) so as to track objects on the ground. PISR sensors can be visible or SWIR 
for daytime sensing or infrared for night sensing. 

Two common mission requirements for such sensors are the ability to track hu- 
mans and the ability to track vehicles. Backtracking is similar to tracking, but it is 
more of a forensic mode. Once a military event of interest occurs (such as a roadside 
bomb explosion, suicide bomber explosion, or a vehicle bomb explosion), a human 
or a vehicle is “backtracked” until a point of origin is determined. This point of 
origin is one that can be interrogated after the fact as a forensic step. 

The design goal for persistent surveillance sensors is to maximize wide-area 
coverage while maintaining enough resolution to perform the mission. The sensors 
are deployed on balloons at altitudes of 5,000 ft and are also being deployed on 
aircraft at altitudes of up to 18,000 ft. 

Currently, there is no standard model for determining the performance of a sen- 
sor design or existing sensor configuration for persistent surveillance. Two primary 
design parameters are the sensor’s ground sample distance (GSD) in meters and the 
revisit time in frames per second. Video rate for persistent surveillance is not an op- 
tion since data storage and data rates for downlink and bandwidth are all limited 
commodities in the military environment. Metrics that will evolve for PISR systems 
will likely be probability of target track over some distance on the ground or prob- 
ability of target track for some given amount of time. Metrics for PISR will evolve 
into standards in the next few years. 
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Figure 14.30 Persistent surveillance sensor coverage. 


A few simple experiments [28] were performed at NVESD in 2008. Infrared 
simulations provided radiometrically (in the MWIR) correct human and vehicle 
data to a simulated PISR sensor. It was desired to understand the GSD and revisit 
rate needed to backtrack human targets. It was a simple experiment involving one 
moving human in a relatively simple background. The probability of target track as 
a function of GSD and revisit rate is shown in Figure 14.31. 

The data showed that 1-m GSD and a 1-Hz revisit rate were sufficient for the 
simple task of a visual observer tracking a human. Under realistic conditions with 
many humans in the image along with complex backgrounds, the requirements 
can be between 0.25m and 0.5m with a revisit rate of 2 Hz. Reference [28] also 
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Figure 14.31 Simulated human track data as a function of GSD and revisit rate. 
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compares real imagery data to the simulated data where reasonable agreement is 
provided. Vehicle tracking is also simulated in Ref. [28] to provide some first esti- 
mates at the required GSD and revisit rate. 


14.13 Exercises 

14.1 Calculate the NETD for the imager in Example 14.1, given that the D :: ' is 5 x 
1011 Jones. 

14.2 For the system described by the MTFs in Figure 14.9, describe which components 
limit the imager resolution. Flow would you increase the imager resolution? 

14.3 The random spatial-temporal noise of a system is estimated at 0.037°K. De- 
termine a reasonable estimate of the fixed row noise for a low-noise scanned 
system. 

14.4 Plot the system CTF for the imager in Table 14.2 using a reasonable display 
assumption. Assume noise is not discernable (extremely) low noise. 
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In a military setting, infrared (IR) and EO systems are used for a variety of pur- 
poses. These include driver’s aid, pilotage, aided target recognition, target identifi- 
cation, recognition, and detection. IR and EO systems allow vehicles and planes to 
get around covertly without using visible radiation. This defines the driver’s aid and 
pilotage functions. Aided target recognition uses IR and EO system to put icons on 
a display that cue an observer to carefully examine part of the display for a target. 
The aim of aided target recognition is to more quickly determine where the targets 
are. Target identification is the ability to discriminate between specific targets. For 
example, an object in a display can be classified as a T72, T62, MIA, etc., tank. 
Target recognition is the ability to discriminate between objects by class. For ex- 
ample, an object in a display can be classified as being a truck, tank, or armored 
personal carrier. Target identification and recognition enable the classifying of an 
object as a threat or nonthreat and the prioritization of threats. 

In this chapter the focus is on dynamic detection. We distinguish between three 
types of detection: pure detection, discrimination detection, and dynamic detection. 
Pure detection is a static detection process in which the target is perceived in a bland 
or uniform background. In pure detection the target location is not changing and no 
actual searching is performed; hence, use of the term static. Discrimination detec- 
tion, also known as Johnson detection, is a search process in which the general lo- 
cation of the target is known. The difference between discrimination detection and 
pure detection is that in discrimination detection, the background is cluttered. Pure 
and discrimination detection are useful: They allow one to assess observer-sensor 
ability to acquire a target using several observers while avoiding statistical uncer- 
tainties caused by the fact that each observer searches in his/her individual way. 

Dynamic detection or search requires acquiring or detecting the target when its 
location is not known (see Figure 15.1). Dynamic detection can be done in a single 
sensor FOV or in a field of regard (FOR) search that is typically much larger than 
the sensor FOV. The field of regard is the angular space to be searched. In dynamic 
detection, the sensor and the target can either be stationary or moving. In dynamic 
detection there can be one or multiple targets in the FOR and the atmospheric 
transmission can vary with position in the FOR and can also vary as a function of 
time. If the sensor has multiple fields of view, the observer is allowed to change to 
the field of view that is most appropriate. Dynamic detection includes the possibil- 
ity of cooperative detection. In cooperative detection a number of observers are in 
communication with one another and the target is said to be detected when the first 
observer detects the target. In cooperative detection, the observers can be looking 
at individual displays with each display showing an image from a single sensor that 
is controlled by a single observer or each observer can control the sensor for their 
display. Search and material related to search is described in [1-53]. 
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Figure 15.1 Human vision-brain component of the system. 
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15.1 Problem Definition 

This section describes how a typical search experiment is done and exhibits the 
fundamental search equation. The problem we would like to address is several sen- 
sors on moving platforms searching a FOR for several military targets where some 
of the targets are stationary and some of the targets are moving. This is too hard a 
problem to start with and for that reason we consider a simpler problem: a single 
stationary target, say, a tank, is searched for by a single observer using a single 
sensor. Figure 15.2 shows a representative FOR and the search path of a particular 
soldier who searched for the single target within the scene. 

One difficulty with a FOR search is that sometimes the target is not found 
because it was never in the FOV as the observer searched or was in the FOV for 
such a short time that the target was not found. As expected, a FOR search takes 
considerably longer than a FOV search. When evaluating sensor performance, in 



Figure 15.2 A representative field of regard image. 
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Figure 15.3 Field of view search with (left) low and (right) high clutter. 


the interest of getting better statistics in less time, a FOV rather than FOR search is 
often done when only a few observers are available. 

Figure 15.3 shows a FOV with low clutter and the same scene with high clutter. 
In the left part of the figure, the target is visible as a bright spot on an otherwise 
dark background. In the right part of the figure the target is still represented as a 
bright spot, but in this image it would be exceedingly difficult to identify it as a 
target. 


15.2 Introduction to Search Theory 


A group of observers is tasked to find a single target in an image on a monitor. 
Then 


P(t) = P- 


1-e TFOV 


0 <t<°° 


(15.1a) 


v 


/ 


where 

P(t) = fraction of observers viewing the scene who find the target in a time less 
than or equal to t. P(t) can also be thought of as target acquisition probability 
as a function of time 


t = time the observers search the scene 

P x = fraction of observers who eventually find the target 

r pov = ti me constant that describes how quickly the target is found in FOV 

search. 


Equation (15.1a) is shown graphically in Figure 15.4. Note that P x is the as- 
ymptotic value of P(t) and that T FOV describes how quickly the target is found. 
Equation (15.1a) reasonably asserts that the probability of finding the target is 
initially zero and monotonically increases to an asymptotic value. 

Equation (15.1a) can be derived using an elementary model for the eye and 
probability theory. As an observer searches a FOV, the observer fixates points in the 
scene and moves from point to point in rapid movements called saccades. Fixation 
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P(t) vs t/rpov 



t/^FOV 

(a) 

P(t)/Poo vs t 



(b) 


Figure 15.4 (a) Probability of target acquisition as function of t/ t F o V . (b) As r F0V increases it takes 
longer for P(t) to reach its asymptotic value. 


times are variable and task dependent. A reasonable mean for a fixation time is 
0.3 sec. In the derivation given here it is assumed that (1) fixation time is fixed at the 
mean value, (2) saccades are short compared to the fixation time and can be ignored, 
(3) the probability an observer finding the target in a fixation time is either zero or 
P 0 , and (4) the observer searching the FOV is taken from an ensemble of identical 
observers taking part in the perception test. 
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To facilitate the derivation of (15.1a) the following symbols are introduced: 


P^i = probability the kth observer detects the target in the z'th fixation 
Pk(j) = probability the kth observer does not detect the target in / fixations 

P k (j) = probability the kth observer does detect the target in / fixations 

P^(t) = probability the kth observer detects the target in time t 

P/, = probability the kth observer detects the target in a fixation; that is, 

assume P^ is independent of i 
Tp ov,k = time constant for the Mh observer 

Tpov = time constant for the ensemble of observers 

tf = mean fixation time 

n = number of observers in the ensemble 

m - number of observers who detect the target. 


Assuming that the probabilities for not finding the target are independent, the 
probability Pk{j) that the &th observer does not detect the target in j fixations is 

Pk(j) = f[(1-Pk, t ) (15.2a) 

1=1 

which implies that the probability the kth observer does detect the target in j fixa- 
tions is 

P*(/) = l-ri(l-^) (15.2b) 

i = l 

If the Pp j is not a function of i, then write P^j = Pk an d (15.2b) becomes 


P k (j) = 1 - (1 - P k )’ = 1 - e H1 - Fk)i = 1 - e' ln{1 - Fk) (15.2c) 


The elapsed time t, the fixation time tf, and / are related: 

t 


J 


tf 


-Hl-Pk) 


Using this result, (15.2c) becomes 

Pk(t) = l~e tf 

Looking up the Taylor series for ln( 1 - Pp), we find 


ln(l-Pk) = 


n2 n3 5 

p, + ^ + ^ + .. 

2 3 

v 7 


( 15 .2d) 


(15.2e) 


(15. 2f) 


Since P^ is the probability of detecting the target in a single fixation, it is ex- 
pected that Pp « 1 and to an excellent approximation: 

Ml ~Pk)= ~Pk 


Using this result, (15.2e) becomes 


Pk 

— -t 


Pk(t) = 1-e tf =l-e TFOV ' k where T FO v,k=^- 

Pk 


(15.2g) 


(15.2h) 
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This equation shows that T F ov,k can be interpreted as the ratio of the mean 
fixation time tf to the probability Pp. The derivation of (15.2h) is based on the per- 
formance of the kth observer. 

Now focus on the implications of (15. 2h) for an ensemble of observers. In 
(15.2h) P k denotes the probability of detecting the target in any fixation for the kth 
observer. Some members of the ensemble never acquire the target and some mem- 
bers do acquire the target. For those observers who do not acquire the target, Pp 
in (15.2h) is evidently equal to zero. For simplicity it is assumed that all observers 
who do acquire the target have parameter P k in (15.2h) equal to P 0 . The value of 
P(t) is obtained by summing (15.2h) over all observers and dividing by the number 
of observers: 


pw=-£^)=-£ 


k=i 


■ k=i 


f 



( PoA 

1- 

e tf 

m 

1-e tf 

V 

/ 

n 

\ / 


0 < t < °o 


(15.2i) 


Comparing this result with (15.1a), P°= and can be expressed in terms of m, n, P 0 , 
and tf. 

Poo = min and Tfov = tflP 0 (15.2j) 

This concludes the derivation of (15.1a). 

A cumulative distribution function (CDF) and probability density function 
(pdf) are implied by (15.1a). The CDF associated with (15.1a) is 


P c (t) = l-e~ tlTFOV , 0<t<oo 


(15.3a) 


Note that P c (t) has the requisite property of a CDF: P c ( 0) = 0 and P c (°°) = 1. The 
observation that P c {°°) = 1 implies that the CDF and pdf apply only to the observers 
who find the target. 

Recall from probability theory that [28,41, 42] the pdf is obtained by differentiating 
the CDF. We use the convention that probability density functions are denoted by lower- 
case letters and cumulative distribution functions are denoted by uppercase letters. 

Differentiating (15.3a) with respect to time yields p(t), the pdf associated with 
(15.1a) and (15.3a): 


P(t) = — e - t,TFOV , 0<t<oo 
TfOV 


(15.4a) 


Equation (15.4a) allows us to easily estimate T FO v from experimental measure- 
ments. Let <t> denote the mean time to detect the target. Then, 


<t> = [ tp(t) dt - 1 f te tlTFOV dt = t F ov (15.5a) 

o TFOV o 

Equation (15.5a) has a discrete representation. If tj denotes the time the zth observer 
detects a target and m observers detect the target, then 


1 

m 


m 



i = 1 


TfOV = 


(15.5b) 
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The development up to this point has been based on the validity of (15.1a). 
Perception tests show that (15.1a) needs to be modified to include a delay time tj: 


P(t) = 


0 , 


t < td 


t-td 


PJl-e TF ° V ), t d <t< 


(15.1b) 


The delay time can be thought of as the sum of a perception time, a decision time, and 
a reaction time. When an observer looks at a scene it takes a finite amount of time, 
called perception time, to understand the scene. In FOV search, to make the detection 
task challenging, the target frequently has few V cycles on it. As a result, in a forced 
choice experiment, an observer cannot immediately determine that the object of in- 
terest is a target, and it is often necessary to carefully examine other points of interest 
before declaring a target. Time spent deciding if a point of interest is a target is called 
the decision time. After an observer decides an object of interest is a target, it takes 
time to move a mouse-activated pointer to the target and then click to record the 
target location and the time the target is detected. This is called the reaction time. 

There is no established theory of the delay time and it is possible other factors 
contribute to the delay time. Although tj may depend on P TC and t fov , typically it 
is described as a constant, probably because the errors that occur when measuring 
td mask any dependence tj may have on P TO and T FOV . 

If we accept the validity of (15.1b), then (15.3a) and (15.4a) need to be changed: 


m = 


0 , t < t d 
t-td 

o rrov 3 td < t < oo 


(15.3b) 


p(t) 


0 , 

1 

T FOV 


t-td 

tfov 


t<td 


td <t <o o 


(15.4b) 


Equation (15.5a) also needs to be changed to accommodate (15.1b): 

< t > — Tpov + td (15.5c) 

If the search data need to be described by (15.1b), then typically it is more practical 
to determine t FO v from a least-squares fit to the data rather than use (15.5b). 


15.3 Technique for Estimating Search Parameters and Their Uncertainties 

In this section we show how to estimate the search parameters P„ and t FO v from 
perception experiment data. 

Example 15.1 

Twenty observers are given as much time as they want to search a FOV that con- 
tains a single target. Of these 20 observers, 17 find the target. Given the detection 
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times (units are seconds) of the observers listed below, (a) estimate P „ and T FO y and 
(b) construct a graph showing how the probability for target acquisition grows with 
time and compare it with the model result. 

{ 0 . 10811 , 0 . 905907 , 0 . 980514 , 1 . 0507 , 1 . 42483 , 

1 . 4463 , 2 . 23957 , 3 . 08201 , 3 . 36015 , 3 . 57875 , 3 . 68921 , 

4 . 52383 , 5 . 20406 , 5 . 97654 , 7 . 90869 , 9 . 26624 , 14 . 4032 } 

Solution: (a) Equation (15.2j) implies that for this field of view P M = 17/20 = 
0.85. Equation (15.5b) implies that t fov is estimated by calculating the mean detec- 
tion time. Doing this we find T f0 y = 4.06 sec. (b) Because there are 20 observers, 
each time an observer detects a target the probability for target detection increases 
by 1/20 = 0.05. Pairing detection times with probability of target acquisition we get 
the following table: 

{{ 0 . 10811 , 0 . 05 }, { 0 . 905907 , 0 . 1 }, { 0 . 980514 , 0 . 15 }, 

{ 1 . 0507 , 0 . 2 }, { 1 . 42483 , 0 . 25 }, { 1 . 4463 , 0 . 3 }, { 2 . 23957 , 0 . 35 }, 

{ 3 . 08201 , 0 . 4 }, { 3 . 36015 , 0 . 45 }, { 3 . 57875 , 0 . 5 }, 

{ 3 . 68921 , 0 . 55 }, { 4 . 52383 , 0 . 6 }, { 5 . 20406 , 0 . 65 }, 

{ 5 . 97654 , 0 . 7 }, { 7 . 90869 , 0 . 75 }, { 9 . 26624 , 0 . 8 }, { 14 . 4032 , 0 . 85 }} 


The experimental data, denoted by dots in Figure 15.5, are consistent with 
(15.1a) and this supports the use of (15.5b) to calculate t fov . The smooth curve 
compares (15.1) calculated with P x = 0.85 and r FOV = 4.06 with the experimen- 
tal data. 

Meitzler 34 states “Tank commanders or fighter pilots, for example, can often 
relate their relative success in tactical engagements to the time interval necessary 


Experimental Data and Modeled Result 



Figure 15.5 Experimental data and modeled result for Example 15.1. 
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to acquire the target.” Obviously the probability of acquiring the target is also im- 
portant to the outcome of a tactical engagement. For this reason, it is important to 
measure, x FOV , P„, and the uncertainties in these measurements. 

We now show that the standard deviation for the measurement of P^ is 


0p„ 


P„(l ~ P*. 


(15.6) 


where n is the number of observers who take part in the perception experiment and 
P x is estimated using (15. 2j). Let m denote the number of observers who detect the 
target when there are n observers. Then (15.2j) implies 


Poo 


m 

n 



n 


(15.7a) 


Let p(m ) denote the probability of having m detections in n draws where the prob- 
ability of detection on any draw is P„. Then p(m) is described by the binomial prob- 
ability distribution function and is given by 


p(m) = C” Pf(l - P~r m where C” = " ! w 

m\(n - m)\ 


(15.7b) 


The standard deviation for the number of successes in a binomial distribution is 
well known 41 : 

= yJnPoa (1 — Poo ) (15.7c) 

Equations (15.7a) and (15.7c) imply the result of (15.6). 

Sometimes the fractional error is the pertinent quantity. Divide both sides of 
(15.6) by P^: 

ap - = EK) (15.8) 

Poo V »P- 


Equations (15.6) and (15.8) are the modeled result. In deriving these equations P„ 
is the true value for this parameter. However, in using these equations we can ap- 
proximate the true value of P TC by the measured value. 

Observe in (15.6) that when P^ = 0 or 1, a Foo = 0. This is just what is ex- 
pected. When P x = 0, no observer finds the target and the standard deviation 
is zero. Similarly, when P x = 1, all observers find the target and the standard 
deviation is zero. Note from (15.8) that the fractional error goes down with the 
square root of the number of observers as expected. A graph of (15.6) is shown 
in Figure 15.6. 

We will now show that the standard deviation for T FO y is 


_ T F py _ X FQV 

7 fov I [7] 

\Jm ^LooTi 


(15.9) 


where m and n are, respectively, the number of observers who detect the target and 
the number of observers who take part in the perception experiment. In (15.9), the 
second equality follows from the first using (15. 2j). 
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cr Poo versus No of Observers 



Figure 15.6 Standard deviation in P x versus number of observers and P„. The relationship is de- 
picted by solid lines even though the number of observers is an integer value. 

To derive (15.9), imagine that we have a large number of identical observ- 
ers and that the same scene is repeatedly shown to groups of n observers. Using 
(15.5b), on the zth trial we get 

1 

tfov, - — (U + t 2 d tt,„) (15.10a) 

m, 


where the detection times are random variables taken from an exponential pdf of 
width Tp 0 y. Of course, m i the number of observers who detect the target in the zth 
trial is also a random variable. The z FOV oi (15.10a) are averaged to estimate r FOV 
and the problem is to compute the standard deviation of z F q Vt . Observe that m t and 
U + t 2 + ... in (15.10a) are both random variables that contribute to the variation 
in Tpoy- Here, the variation in Tp 0 y due to the variation in m t is neglected. Thus, 
is fixed at its expected value m = E[m t ]. Then 


TFOV, = — 1 -t m ) 

m 


(15.10b) 


Take the log of this equation: 


ln(TpoVi )=ln(t\ + ti-\ F t m ) -ln(m) 


(15.10c) 


In each trial P„, t fov , and m are constant. To find the relationship between <5tfov, 
and <S(U + t 2 + ... + t m ), differentiate (15.10c) keeping m constant: 


StFOVi _ 8(ti +t2+--- + t m ) 
T FOVi h+t 2 -i vt m 


(15.10d) 


This equation describes how an error int 1 + t 2 + ■■■ + t m produces an error in T fov,-. 
It also provides guidance on how <t Tpov and a tl+tl +...+t m are related: 
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^Tfoy _ ®ti+t2 + ---+t m 

T F OV E[t\+t2 H 'ft m \ 

The numerator of (15.1 Oe) is readily computed: 


(15.10e) 


(15.10f) 


In (15.1 Of) the first equality follows since the detection times t^ are not correlated. 
The second equality is true since each t^ is drawn from an identical distribution of 
width &ZFOV- The third equality follows since the variance of an exponential pdf is 
T pov- The denominator of (15.10e) is readily computed: 


E[ti +t2 H Ft m ] = £[1i]h P E[t m \ = mtpov (15.10g) 


where the first equality follows from the linearity of the expectation operator and 
the second equality follows since the expectation of each t^ is t fov . Using (15.10f) 
and (15.10g), (15.10e) becomes 


OYfqv _ 4rnT F py _ 1 

tfov wtfov 4m 


(15.10h) 


Solving (15.10h) for <t Tpov and realizing that m = P^n, we get (15.9), a graph of 
which is shown in Figure 15.7. 

Equation (15.9) is reasonable. The quantity cr TPOV has the dimensions of time 
and the only things ov fOV can depend on are T FOV , P„, m, and n. The only way 
<3Vpov can depend on t fov is to be proportional to it. One expects ov FOV to go down 
as the square root of the number of events used to estimate t fov and this implies 
°Vfov g° es down as the square root of P^n. 


15.4 Search Parameters and NV-IPM 

In Section 15.3 we showed how the search parameters P „ and t fov can be de- 
termined in FOV search experiments. In this section we indicate how the search 
parameters can be estimated from the NV-IPM model discussed in Chapters 13 and 
14. Equation (13.42b) gives the probability of detecting the target as a function of 
V(R), which depends on the sensor-target range R and an empirically determined 
parameter V 50 . The quantity P(R) in (13.42b), calculated using the equations of 
Chapters 13 and 14, is the P x in (15.1a) and (15.1b). 

We expect that when the targets are easier to find, P M will increase and the tar- 
gets will be found in less time. As increases, it is expected that t fov will decrease 
and this is observed in perception tests done in a lab using imagery collected in the 
field. A variety of results that show the relationship between T PO y and P„ have been 
given. Flowe 27 gives the following result: 


TFOV=y L , Poo <0.90 


(15.11a) 
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Figure 15.7 Graphical illustration of (1 5.9). The relationship is depicted by a solid line even though 
the number of observers who detect the target is an integer. 

where it is asserted that this equation is valid for low to medium clutter situations, 
given unlimited search time. Note that this relationship between t fov and P r „ and 
similar relationships given below hold for the ensemble of targets and observers 
used in the experiment and cannot be expected to accurately predict the result for 
any particular target or observer. Edwards 16 give these results: 

tfov = 3.0 — 2.2Poo (15.11b) 

TfOV = 4.0-2.65 P m (15.11c) 

where (15.11b) refers to an experiment done with computer-generated paint-the- 
night imagery in moderate clutter; (15.11c) corresponds to experiments done with 
field imagery. In the experiments used to determine (15.11b) and (15.11c), the ob- 
servers were constrained in how much time they were allowed to search the FOV. 
No such constraints were in place in the experiments used to determine (15.11a). 
In subsequent time-limited search experiments, Edwards and colleagues 1 ' refined 
their model and reported 

Tfov = 3.5 — 2.5Poo (15. lid) 

The imagery used to derive (15.11a) through (15. lid) involved perception experi- 
ments using real or simulated IR imagery in the longwave band that involved mili- 
tary vehicles in a rural environment. Devitt 5 reported time-limited search results for 
human targets using MWIR and LWIR sensors in an urban environment: 


MWIR day: tfov =3.82- 2.51P- (15. lie) 

LWIR day: tfov = 3.13- 2.09?^ (15. Ilf) 

MWIR night: Tfov = 4.82 -4.13P„ ( 15 . 11 g) 

LWIR night: tfov =2.40-1. 174P„ (15.11h) 
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Equation 15.11a uses (15.1a) as the search model. Equations (15.11b) through 
(15.11h) use (15.1b) as the search model. All of these equations were obtained by 
determining P M and T FO y'm perception experiments; P„ and T F()V pairs are graphed 
and the relationship between them is found using a fitting procedure. Graphs of 
(15.11b) through (15.11h) are shown in Figure 15.8. Equation (15.11a) was not 
plotted in Figure 15.8 because for this case z FOV is considerably larger than the 
other estimates and does not conveniently fit on the graph. 

Although Figure 15.8 indicates that t fov is confined to a fairly narrow range 
of values for any value of — and this may be the case for scenes encountered in a 
military context — this is not the case in general as indicated by the Waldo books. 23 ’ 24 
In the Waldo books, Waldo and each character are very clearly defined but in any 
FOV there are hundreds of characters who are similar to although clearly different 
from Waldo. The determined searcher will nearly always find Waldo with the result 
that P M is near one, but the time required to find Waldo is typically measured in 
units of minutes rather than seconds. 

Equations (15.11b) through (15.11h) all have the form 

Troy = a-j3Poo (15. Hi) 

For a FOV without a target, P TC = 0. Then using (15.5c) we conclude that 

< t >efov -td - a => < t >efov - a+td (15.12) 

where < t > F fov ' s the mean time spent searching an empty field of view. As we will 
see subsequently, the mean time spent searching an empty FOV is important for 
describing FOR search. 

We hypothesize that a depends on (1) the clutter in the scene, (2) the degree to 
which the observer believes a target is present, (3) observer fatigue, and (4) observer 
patience. We hypothesize that / 3 depends on (1) target size and contrast and (2) clutter. 
Experiments to understand how a and [5 depend on the scene have not been done. 

The important points of this section can be summarized as follows: 

1. P TO can be estimated using the methods of Chapters 13 and 14. 

2. Estimates for P„ made using these equations have been tested mainly with 
FOV search but are thought to also apply to FOR search. 

3. The value for t fov can be estimated from P TC but the particular relationship 
depends on clutter, the sensor, and the required task. 

4. Note that in (15.11a) through (15. lli) t fov an d P^ apply to the ensemble of 
targets used in the perception experiment and cannot be applied with confi- 
dence to any particular target. 

5. There is no theory relating z FOV to P„, so currently the relationship between 
these quantities must be determined empirically for a particular scenario. 


15.5 Time-Limited Search 

Many of the experiments relating T FOV to P^ described in the preceding section re- 
fer to search with unlimited time. In this section we define time-limited search and 
the equations that describe it. 
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Tpov vs Poo f or Rural Terrain 



(a) 


t F ov vs Poo for Urban Terrain 



1 oo 

(b) 


Figure 15.8 (a) Empirical relationships between the ensemble average t fov and for military 
vehicles in rural terrain, (b) Empirical relationships between the ensemble average r FOV and P x for 
human targets in urban terrain. 


In time-limited search the observers are given a limited period of time to find a 
target. Representative 16 ’ 17 times the observer is allowed to search for a target are 3, 
6, 9, 12, and 17 sec. For example, in FOV search, if the observer is given 6 sec then 
for 6 sec the FOV image is displayed on a monitor; after 6 sec the monitor becomes 
blank and the observer no longer has an opportunity to find the target. Let t L de- 
note the amount of time the observer is allowed to look at an image. Then for t > t L 
the pdf must be zero and the generalization of (15.4a) is 
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Pit)- 


C 

tfov 


e TFOV 0 <t<t L 


0 


t L <t 


(15.13a) 


The constant C is determined by the requirement that the integral of the pdf over 
all allowed values of t is one: 

tL 

\p{t)dt = 1 (15.14) 

o 

Then (15.13a) becomes 


p[t) = 


?FOV 


■ exp 


— ) 

tfov ) 


e TFOV 0 <t<t L 


t L < t 


(15.13b) 


Figure 15.9 compares the time-limited pdf of (15.13b) with the time-unlimited pdf 
of (15.4a). Note the similarity in the shape of the time-limited and time-unlimited 
pdfs. Over the region where the time-limited pdf is defined, it is greater than that of 
the time-unlimited pdf so that the integral of both density functions is one. 

The CDF is the integral of the pdf [28, 41, 42]: 


P c (t) = J p{t) dt 

o 


(15.15) 



Figure 15.9 Probability density functions for time-limited and time-unlimited search. 
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Substituting (15.13b) into (15.15) we get the generalization of (15.3a): 


m= 


1 - e 


,-t/ZFOV 


(15.16) 


A comparison of the CDF curves for time-limited and time-unlimited search is 
shown in Figure 15.10. Note from (15.16) or from Figure 15.10 that when t = t L , 
the CDF is one. 

In time-limited search, P M is still obtained from perception experiments using 
(15.2j). The generalization of (15.1a) for time-limited search is obtained by multi- 
plying (15.15) by the fraction of observers who find the target in time t L , denoted 
here as P tL : 


P(t) = 


tL 


1-e 
1 - e 


-t/TFOV 

-tdZFOV 


[ t L 


0 <t<t L 
t L < t 


(15.17) 


The mean time for detection < t > is obtained by integrating the pdf as in (15.5a) 
only now the pdf is given by (15.13b). The result is 

< t > = Tfov - ^l/tfov _ i (15.18) 

All of the time-limited equations given so far are for the case where tj is zero or can 
be neglected. If cannot be neglected, then the generalization of (15.13b) is 



Figure 15.10 Cumulative distribution functions for time-limited search and time-unlimited 
search. 
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P(t) 


1 


1 


tfov 


1- 


exp 


t I td 
tFOV 


t-td 

e TFOV t d <t< t L 




(15.19) 


This equation is illustrated in Figure 15.11 for the case where t d is either 0.0 or 
0.3 sec with z FOV equal to 1.0 sec and t L equal to 1.5 sec. Note that the effect of a 
nonzero t d is to shorten the interval over which the pdf is defined but to otherwise 
leave the shape unchanged. For 0.3 < t < 1.5, the pdf with the nonzero value for t d is 
greater than the one with a zero value for t d and that must be true since the integral 
over both pdfs must equal one. 

If t d cannot be neglected, the generalization of (15.16) is 


0 


t < td 


Pc(t) = 


l _ e ~(t-td)/TFOV 
1 _ g-(*L-trf)/rpov 


1 


td^t<t L 

t L < t 


(15.20) 


This equation is illustrated in Figure 15.12. 

If t d cannot be neglected, the generalization of (15.17) is 


P(t) = 


t< td 


t-td 


\ _ e rpov 

P t L T7ZT7 t d <t<t L 


tL-td 

1-e TFOV 


l t L 


t L <t 


(15.21) 



Figure 15.1 1 Comparison of time-limited pdfs with delay times of 0.0 and 0.3 sec. 
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t[sec\ 

Figure 15.12 Comparison of time-limited CDFs with delay times of 0.0 and 0.3 sec. 
For the case where tj cannot be neglected, the generalization of (15.18) is 


<t>- T pov + td ~ 


1-L td 

e (tL-td)l'CFOV 


-1 


(15.22) 


15.6 Field of Regard Search 

In this section we generalize 3 the FOV results found in Section 15.2 to FOR 
searches. 

With unlimited time, the usual assumption is that P x in FOR search is the same 
as that in FOV search and is the P(R) calculated using (13.42b). As the FOR in- 
creases, but includes the FOV that contains the target, it may be that P x decreases. 
The reason for this is that in a sufficiently large FOV some observers may give up 
looking for the target and some of those observers may have found the target in a 
smaller FOV. 

Other important questions concerning FOR searches include “How does the 
probability of target acquisition grow with time?” and “How does the mean time to 
find the target depend on the size of the FOR?” One answer for how the probability 
of target acquisition grows with time is 

P(t) = Poo(l - e~ tlTTOR ), 0<£<°o (15.23) 

One estimate for z F OR is 


Zfor = nr fov (15.24) 

where n is the number of fields of view needed to cover the FOR. The rationale 
for (15.24) is this: Typically the target is hard to find in any particular FOV, so it 
is reasonable to think that the amount of time spent searching an empty FOV is 
comparable to the amount of time spent searching a FOV that contains the target. 
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Figure 15.13 Model for describing FOR searches. 


Comparing (15.24) with (15.5a), we see that (assuming tj is negligible) the mean 
time to detect a target is proportional to the product of n, which describes how 
large the FOR is, and t fov which describes how long it takes to find a target in a 
FOV. For hard-to-find targets, (15.24) is a reasonable result but it is not a reason- 
able result for an easy-to-find target. 

To improve on the results of (15.23) and (15.24), we consider the model de- 
picted in Figure 15.13. Assume the field of regard is covered by n fields of view 
and that the observer spends time t 0 examining each FOV. Conceptually this could 
be done by automating the sensor and having it stare at each FOV for a time t 0 
and then instantaneously move to the next FOV. When the sensor gets to the last 
FOV, it instantaneously returns to the first FOV. We also assume unlimited search 
time and that a single target is placed randomly in one of the fields of view so the 
probability of the target being in any one FOV is 1 In. The time t Q is arbitrary, is 
chosen in advance, and is input into the mount that step-stares the sensor over the 
FOR. Although conceptually, t Q can have any positive value, a reasonable value 
for this parameter is about 2 sec. 

Typically, searching is done by continuously moving the sensor over the FOR in 
a random fashion similar to that shown in Figure 15.2. Flere it is assumed that the 
mean time to find the target with random search will be comparable to the search 
process depicted in Figure 15.13. The value in using the search process described in 
Figure 15.13 is that it is easier to model than the search method of Figure 15.2. 

The model described in Figure 15.13 yields a mean time z FOR to find the target 
that is given by the relationship 

*for = (» ~ Vfo + tfov ; = 1 - e~ t ° l ' rpov (15.25) 

^ S 

The derivation of this formula is intricate and is deferred to Appendix 15 A at the 
end of this chapter. 

Before examining the derivation of this formula, let’s see if it has the correct 
limiting behavior. Suppose n =1, which corresponds to the case where the size of 
the FOR and FOV is the same. In that case (15.25) yields the result that z FOR equals 
Tpov as expected. Suppose z FOV t 0 . This corresponds to a hard-to-find target. In 
that case 


Ps= 1- 


1 - 


*0 


- + • 


to 


when t F ov » to 


V 


ZFOV 


ZFOV 


(15.26a) 
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so under these conditions 


2- 


to 


TFOR = T /° V ( n - 1)^0 + TfOV = nx FOV + — (« - l)fo 

2 Jo_ 2 

TFOV 

~ fitfov when Tfov > 


(15.26b) 


which shows that when T f0 y t Q (15.25) reduces to (15.24), which was already 
shown to be reasonable for hard-to-find targets. In the case of an obvious target, we 
expect Tp Q V ^q. In that case P s ~ 1 and (15.25) becomes 


tfor = — (« - l)fo + tfov 



when Tfov ^ and n » 1 


(15.26c) 


Equation (15.26c) is just what is expected for this case. For an obvious target 
and a large number of fields of view, the target on the average will be found after 
examining half the fields of view and since each field of view is examined for t 0 , 
(15.26c) is a reasonable estimate for the mean time to acquire a target for this 
case. 

The parameter P s defined in (15.25) has an important physical interpretation. It is 
the probability that an observer who eventually detects the target will detect the target 
after one complete sweep of the FOR. This follows from the realization that the empty 
fields of view contribute nothing to the probability of target acquisition and (15.3a) 
asserts that an observer (we only consider those who eventually detect the target) who 
examines the FOV for a time t 0 will have a probability P s of detecting the target. The s 
subscript in P s stands for success in finding the target in any single sweep of the FOR. 

The observation that (15.25) is dimensionally correct and behaves reasonably 
for extreme values of the parameters lends credibility to (15.25). This equation is 
graphically illustrated in Figure 15.14. 

The construction of the graph illustrated in Figure 15.14 is facilitated by ex- 
pressing (15.25) in terms of two dimensionless parameters 


Ki = 


TFOR 

to 


ni = 


tfov 

to 


Then (15.25) is expressed by 


f 1 4 
3-e 712 

Tt\ = \ pc(« - 1) + Jt 2 

2 e n2 


(15.26d) 


(15.26e) 


V 


/ 
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r FOR vs r FOV * n UI1 > ts of tQ 



Figure 15.14 The relationship between T F0R and T mv as a function of n, the number of fields of 
view in the FOR. 


Figure 15.14 was constructed using (15.26e). 

A mathematical description of how P(t) grows during a FOR search using the 
time-unlimited search model described in Figure 15.13 is delayed until Section 15.9. 
The result is complicated. However, if one assumes the target has an equal prob- 
ability of being in any one of the fields of view, then P(t) can be approximated by 
(15.23) with t for given by (15.25). If one accepts the approximation that P(t) is 
approximated by (15.23), then the same mathematics that led to (15.17) implies 
that in a FOR search limited by time t L 


P(t) = 


PtL 


\ _ e ~t/TFOR 
\ _ e ~tL/TFQR 


PtL 


0 <t<t L 
tL < t 


(15.27) 


where PtL is the fraction of observers who detect the target in a FOR search that 
takes place for t between 0 and t L . The mean time to find a target in a time-limited 
FOR search is given by (15.18) with T FOV replaced by z FOR : 

«> = ^OR- 7u ±— i (15.28) 

There is a need for metrics that characterize the effectiveness of FOR searches. 
One metric, which depends on time, is the number of detected targets N det {t) in the 
FOR. Searching is effective if N det {t) is a rapidly rising function and has a high value 
at time t L when the observers stop searching. Another metric is N dl , t (ti)/N t! , t , where 
N tgt is the number of targets in the FOR and t L is the amount of time the observers 
are allowed to search for the target. 
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15.7 Multiple Observers, Single Sensor, Unlimited Time, and 
Shared Knowledge 

In this section we generalize the FOV search equation described by (15.1a), which 
describes the search performance of a single observer or an ensemble of observers 
in which none of the observers communicate with one another. In this section we 
assume there are n identical observers who can communicate with one another and 
thus the detection time is determined by the time at which the first observer detects 
the target. By identical we mean that each observer has an identical probability P „ of 
detecting the target, and the time constant with which each observer detects the tar- 
get is T. Just as there are differences in the times well-trained athletes will run a race, 
there are differences in the values for P „ and r for well-trained soldiers searching for 
a target. Like the frictionless surfaces in mechanics, identical observers are a fiction 
created to get approximate answers to the questions asked in this section. Besides 
assuming identical observers, we also assume the observers search independently. 

Assuming n identical independent observers, let T mm («) denote the detection 
time. In any experiment T min («) is a random variable. We show in Appendix 15B 
that 


^ in (^) > — T 


V 1 n C(n,m) pntM p \n—m 

2-tm=\ m °° °° 


1 -(!-?„)” 


(15.29) 


where < T min («) > is the expected value of T min («), n is the number of observers, 
and C(n, m) is defined by 


C(n, m) = : 

m\(n — m ) ! 


(15.30) 


The symbol C(n, m) can be interpreted as the number of combinations for n things 
taken m at a time. Equation (15.29) depends on P°°, t, and n in a complicated way 
that makes it difficult to intuitively see the validity of the result. Equation (15.29) 
is illustrated in Figure 15.15. The dots in Figure 15.15 are the results of simula- 
tions done with 10,000 draws, which were done to confirm or refute the validity 
of (15.29). Except for slight differences between the model and the simulation for 
the case of two and three observers when P x is less than 0.4, the simulation and 
(15.29) agree to within the size of the dot used to represent the simulation. With a 
small number of observers and a low P x , the number of successes is relatively low, 
so under these conditions the simulation is less accurate than (15.29). 

Note from Figure 15.15 that when P x is near one and the number of observers is 
large, < T min («) >/t<C 1. Thus, the mean detection time for a large number of observers 
searching for a target, with an ability to communicate with one another, is much lower 
than the mean detection time for a single observer. In Appendix 15B we show that 

<T min(«)> = — 

»d 


T 


when Poo = 1 


n 


(15.31) 
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Figure 15.15 Graphical representation of (1 5.29). In this graph T min (n) is denoted by T n . 


where n d is the number of observers who detect the target. Equation (15.31) 
predicts — unrealistically — that < T min (n) > approaches zero as n approaches infinity 
for easy-to-find targets for which P„ is one. The reason for this unrealistic result is 
that the model used to derive (15.29) assumed a zero delay time. We anticipate that 
a more realistic model would predict that < T min («) > approaches tj as n approaches 
infinity when P x is near one. 

Although (15.29) was derived for FOV searches, it is expected to be valid for 
FOR searches as long as (15.23) is valid. In Ref. [20], a FOR perception experi- 
ment, albeit not intended to investigate the validity of (15.29), was reanalyzed to 
determine if the results support (15.29). A comparison between (15.29) and the 
perception experiment is shown in Figure 15.16, where the dots and the error bars 
represent results from the perception experiment and the solid line is the prediction 
of (15.29). It was not possible to estimate the measurement uncertainty at P „ = 0.3, 
and there is large experimental uncertainty in the measurement done at P^ = 0.6. 
Although there is remarkable agreement between the perception experiment and 
the model, further experiments are needed to validate (15.29). 

Suppose n identical indpendent observers each characterized by P TO are simulta- 
neously searching a FOV. It is assumed that the target and the sensor are stationary 
and the observers are in communication with one another so the target is detected 
when any one observer detects the target. Appendix 15B shows that under these 
conditions the probability of detection P Det is given by 

iW*,-P-) = l-(l-P-f (15.32) 

Equation (15.32) is illustrated graphically in Figure 15.17, which compares (15.32) 
with the results of a computer simulation done with 10,000 draws assuming 
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Comparison of Model with Expt for 10 Observers 



Figure 15.16 Comparison of (15.29) with perception experiment results. In this graph T min (n) is 
denoted by T n . 

identical independent observers. The agreement between the simulated results and 
(15.32) suggests that (15.32) is valid for identical independent observers. However, 
we are not aware of a perception test that has been done to investigate the validity 
of (15.32) with real sensors, targets, and backgrounds. It would be remarkable if 
the results indicated by Figure 15.17 are true. The graph implies that in a perception 
experiment with 10 observers where the probability of a single observer detecting 


P Det versus Number of Ob senders 



Nobs 


Figure 15.17 Comparison of (1 5.32) with simulated results. In this graph n is denoted by N obs . 
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the target is 0.1, the probability that one or more observers will detect the target 
is 0.65 — a six- or sevenfold increase in detection probability from that of a single 
observer. Even if (15.32) does not accurately predict detection probabilities when 
multiple observers search a display produced by a single sensor, it suggests remark- 
able improvements in detection probabilities are possible when a single observer is 
replaced by multiple observers. We are not aware of experiments that have been 
done to either confirm or refute (15.32). 


15.8 Independent Search with Two Sensors, Unlimited Time, and 
Shared Knowledge 

In this section we consider FOV searching as described by (15.1a) or FOR search- 
ing as described by (15.23). We assume there are two observers, each with his or 
her own imaging sensor. Each sensor is characterized by an individual P „ and T 
that describe the probability each observer has for eventually finding the target and 
the speed with which the observers find the target. Here it is assumed the targets 
and sensors are stationary. The two sensors do not have to be colocated or use the 
same radiation. Because the observers can communicate with one another, a target 
is said to be detected when the first of the two observers detects the target. In this 
section we calculate the mean time to detect the target < T min >. Note that T min is a 
random variable and so we also calculate the probability density function /T min that 
describes T min . 

We characterize imaging sensors 1 and 2 with the parameters P xl , t 1s P^, and 
t 2 . We have not put a FOV or FOR subscript on any of these variables because al- 
though the theory is developed with FOV searching in mind, it also applies to FOR 
searching providing (15.23) is an adequate approximation. Then 21 

. T P~iP~2 nn , Roi(i-Rci) , P- 2 (i~P-i) „ 

mm Pool + Pool - RolRo 2 Tt + T 2 P«i+P„2-P-iP- 2 1 Pool + P-2 -P-lP-2 2 

(15.33) 

A derivation of this result is given in Appendix 15B at the end of this chapter. 
This equation is a function of four variables and is difficult to visualize. However, 
the reader can easily confirm the reasonableness of (15.33). Observe that both the 

h 

^/ A vV~_ 

— 


r . 
•'min 


i 

r . 
*'min 


JL J_ 
h r 2 


Figure 15.18 When = P x2 = 1, then an estimate for r min is obtained by considering r min as the 
effective resistance of two resistors in parallel where the values of the resistors are q and r 2 . 
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left- and right-hand sides of the equation are dimensionally equal to a time. Now 
consider the following limiting cases: 

When P oo2 is zero, then < T min > = T,; and when P ool is zero, then < T min > = t 2 

When P^j = = 1, then < T min > = (z 2 z^)/(z ] + t 2 ). 

The first case is reasonable. If P oo2 = 0, then we would expect the mean time to 
detect a target would be that of sensor 1 and from (15.5a) that is Tj . A similar argu- 
ment can be made if P^j = 0. The second case is also reasonable. If P ool = P oo2 , then 
both sensors contribute to detecting the target and we would expect < T min > to be 
less than the smaller of and z 1 and t 2 . The expression for < T min > given by (15.29) 
under these conditions is similar to that for the effective resistance of two resistors 
in parallel. Of course, under these conditions the effective resistance is less than 
either resistor and so the second case implies that < T min > is less than the smaller of 
z 1 or t 2 . If we specialize even further to the case where P^j = P„ 2 = 1 and z 1 = t 2 = T, 
then (15.29) implies that < T min > = t/ 2. We would expect that if the target is found 
with two equally capable sensors and the target would eventually be found with 
either sensor, then the mean time to detect the target would be half the time needed 
to detect the target with a single sensor. Even without following the derivation, we 
conclude from the dimensional consistency of the result and the limiting cases that 
(15.33) is a reasonable result. Note that in deriving (15.33) it was assumed that tj 
for both sensor-observer systems is negligible and can be neglected. 

To describe the pdf associated with the random variable T min , it is convenient 
to introduce a notation for the exponential pdf: 

¥>(t;z) = ^e' t/r , 0 <t<° ( 15 . 34 ) 

Then the pdf for T min is given by 


f% min 


Po lP„2 
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Pool + Pool - PoolPol 

Pool (1- Pool) 

Pool + Pool - PoolPool 
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Ti +T1 
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Pol (1- Pool) 


Pool + Pool - PoolPol 


E(t,Ti) 


(15.35) 


This equation is a function of four variables and is difficult to visualize. It is derived 
in Appendix 15B.4, where it is shown that it has the proper limiting behavior. 


15.9 Time-Dependent Search Parameters Search Model 

In this section we allow P TC and T to be continuous functions of time. Some of the 
many scenarios in which P x and z are functions of time are described here: 

1. Consider FOV or FOR searches where either the target or the sensor or both 
are moving so that the sensor-target range is changing. From the NV-IPM 
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model we know that under these conditions P„ will be a continuous func- 
tion of time. Then from (15.11a) through (15. Hi) we know that Twill also 
depend on time. 

2. Consider a FOV or FOR search where either the target or the sensor or both 
are moving perpendicular to the sensor-target line of sight. Under these con- 
ditions the range is not changing but because the background against which 
the target is seen is changing, the target contrast is changing. Because of the 
changing contrast, under these conditions P TO and Tare continuous functions 
of time. 

3. When the sensor changes from the wide to the narrow FOV, P TO and T change. 

4. When the target goes in and out of the field of view because it is occluded by ter- 
rain when either the target or sensor is moving, then P„ becomes zero and T is 
not defined. The fact that r is not defined when P^ is zero is unimportant since 
the calculation does not depend on the value of T under this condition. When 
there is smoke, dust, or changing atmospheric conditions P^ and T change. 

5. In a FOR search, because of sensor slewing, there are moments when the 
target is in the FOV and moments when the target is out of the FOV. If the 
target is detectable when it is in the FOV, then during this time it can be 
characterized by P^ and T. When the target is out of the FOV then P TO = 0 
and x is not defined. 

Note that searching for improvised explosive devices from a vehicle moving along a 
road corresponds to case 1, so under these conditions P TO and T depend on time. 

In this section we describe the assumptions of searches that have time-dependent 
search parameters (TDSP) and present pertinent equations that describe the search 
process under these conditions. 

The method used to get an analytical solution for the probability of target 
acquisition when P M and T are functions of time is involved. For that reason we 
outline the approach used to solve the problem. First, based on physical insight, 
the necessary properties of the solution are enumerated. We then assume a finite 
number of intervals with each interval small enough so that during each interval 
P^ and Tcan be approximated as constant. Remarkably, satisfying the enumerated 
properties determines the solution. In particular, the condition that the acquisition 
probability be a monotonic, causal, and nondecreasing function of time enables 
the solution in the wth interval to be related to the solution in the n -1th interval. 
An algebraic expression is generated that describes how target acquisition prob- 
ability grows for a relatively simple case where P^, and T, are specified by / = 1, 2, 
3. Even in this simple case, the solution is complicated and illustrates the difficulty 
of writing explicit algebraic expressions when there are a large number of intervals. 
However, the algebraic expression provides guidance for implementing an itera- 
tive Matkematica procedure for calculating target acquisition probability with the 
TDSP model. The Mathematic a code is then used to investigate the validity of FOR 
search model (15.23). 

In describing TDSP search theory, it is convenient to modify the notation we 
have used up to this point. Equation (15.1a) is written 


P r (t) = P. a (l-e~ t/r ) 0<t<oo 


(15.36) 
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Here P r (t) is the reduced distribution function for acquiring the target. This is dis- 
tinguished from the cumulative distribution function [see (15.3a)] associated with 
(15.36): 


P c (t) = ( l-e^ /T ), 0 < t < o (15.37) 

Equations (15.36) and (15.37) are the starting points for the development of the 
theory, and we see that these equations have built into them the assumptions of 
unlimited time to search and zero delay time tj. The CDF always has an asymptotic 
value of one, whereas the reduced distribution function has an asymptotic value 
equal to that is always less than or equal to one. Equation (15.36) gives the 
probability of detecting a target at a fixed sensor-target range in a time less than or 
equal to t for all observers taking part in a perception experiment, whereas (15.37) 
gives the probability of detecting a target at a fixed sensor-target range in a time less 
than or equal to t for those observers in the perception experiment who eventually 
detect the target. 

Other quantities of interest are the probability density function p c (t) and the 
reduced probability density function p r (t). These are related to P c (t) and P r (t ): 

Pc {t ) = dPM (15.38) 

at 

Pr(t)= dP f ) (15.39) 

at 

We demand that the equations we develop satisfy all the properties listed in Table 
15.1. Properties 1, 2, and 3 are required of any CDF and, since P r (t) is related to a 
CDF by a constant factor, these properties must be satisfied. Physically, we expect 
P r (t) to be a continuous function of the search parameters P„(t) and i[t) and this im- 
plies property 4. Property 5 asserts that P r (t) never gets greater than the maximum 
P^j. Intuitively we believe this requirement makes sense and expect that this require- 
ment is very nearly true. With regard to property 6, as P r (t) grows with increasing 
time, it is reasonable to allow the way P r (t) grows to depend on earlier and current 
values for but it cannot depend on future P„ values. Of course, our model must 
agree with experiment as indicated by property 7. As we will subsequently see, 
properties 1 through 6 impose a particular solution. 

Table 15.1 Required Properties of P/t) 

No Property 

1 P r (t) must be continuous. 

2 0 < P r (t) < 1 for all t. 

3 P r (t) must be nondecreasing. 

4 If P„(t) and iff) are nearly constant, then P r (t) and the result of (15.36) are nearly 
the same. 

5 P r (t) < max(P P x 2 , ..., P x „) for all t > 0. 

6 P r (t) must be causal. 

7 P r (t) and P c (f) must agree with experiment. 
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Understanding (15.40), given below, is key to understanding the solution to 
the problem discussed in this section. We introduce the notation Tf to indicate the 
time T - e where e is a vanishingly small positive quantity. So T,~ corresponds to a 
time infinitesimally smaller than T r Suppose P r (T,~) = a and that for all time greater 
than or equal to T), a search is characterized by search parameters and T r How 
does the probability of target acquisition grow for t > T ; ? Let Pj(t) denote the value 
of P r (t) for time greater than or equal to T r Our solution depends on the relative 
size of P^j and a : 


m = 


i — ) 

a + ( Pool - a) \1 - e T ' / t > 

( — ) 

a + (0)\l-e Ti / 


Tj AND P^i > a 
t > Tj AND P^i < a 


(15.40) 


Equation (15.40) has the following properties: 

1. Regardless of the relative size of P^ t and a, P t (Tj) = a. This guarantees that 
P r (t) is a continuous function as it must be. 

2. When P xi > a, then the asymptotic value of P,{t) as t gets arbitrarily large is 
P^j as expected. 

3. When P xi > a, then P t (t) approaches P xi with a time constant z t as 
expected. 

4. When P xi < a, then for t > T n Pj(t) has the constant value a as expected. 

Property 1 guarantees that P r (t) is a continuous function of t, as it must be. 
Properties 2 and 3 express mathematically what is meant by a time interval charac- 
terized with search parameters P xi and z r Property 4 is required by properties 3, 5, 
and 6 in Table 15.1. Using the technique expressed by (15.40) and the conditions 
required in Table 15.1 we find the solution for P r {t) by repeatedly using (15.40) to 
calculate how the probability of target acquisition grows in the wth interval from 
knowledge of how the target acquisition grew in the n - 1th interval. 

It is convenient to express our solution in terms of the Heaviside theta function, 
which is defined in Mathematica as folows: 



t < 0 
t > 0 


undefined t - 0 


(15.41) 


To express our answer we will find a generalization of the unit step function U g 
useful (the g subscript is short for generalization ): 


U g (t) = 


r*#(*) 

jo 


t * o 

1-0 


(15.42) 


Although P„(t) and T (t) are functions of time, they can be approximated as con- 
stants in a small enough time interval. To develop our model, we start by assuming 
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three times defined by T 1 = 0, T 2 and T 3 that are the boundaries of four time inter- 
vals. Later we will generalize to n intervals where n can be as large as desired. Let 
P P oo2 5 P.3, T-], t 2 , and t 3 denote the pertinent search parameters in each interval. 
We use the convention that the i subscripts on P^ and T t correspond to the begin- 
ning of the time period. Thus, P„ 2 and t 2 correspond to search parameters pertinent 
to the time period between T 2 and T 3 . 

Using the technique of (15.40) and the first six properties specified in Table 
15.1, we can determine the solution for P r (t) with four time intervals: 

m = 


0 


Pool 


( 

1 - Exp 
V 


t-T i 

n 


— OO < t <0 

T\ < t < T 2 


1 - Exp 
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1 1 
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V 

_ 7 1 
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1 - Exp 
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T$ < t < °° 


(15.43) 


In this equation the function U g switches appropriately between the top and 
bottom right-hand sides of (15.40). Equation (15.43) is derived by repeatedly using 
(15.40) and can be understood by looking at it carefully. In the time interval: 


-00 < t < 0, P r (t) is zero because the search has not yet begun. 


T\<t <Ti conditions 1,4,6, and 7 imply P r (t) = Pool 


T 2 < t < T 3 conditions 1, 5, and 6 imply 


Pr(t) = P * ol 


1 - exp 


Ji 


+ U p 


Pool-Poo 


1 - exp 


1 - exp 


U 


t 

Tl 


1- exp 


t-T 2 

Tl 


-|\ 


The development of P r (£) for / < T 2 is obvious. In the interval T 2 <t< T 3 , the term 


1 - exp 


72 

7i 


corresponds to a in (15.40), and U g 


1 - exp 


Ti 

7i 


corresponds to P^ - a in (15.40) or to zero depending on the relative size of P oo2 
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and a. Note that the second term vanishes when t = T 2 , which implies the first term 

has to have the value given so the value at t =T 2 is the same in this interval as it 

\ 

ensures that P r (t) will 

asymptote to the value P tc2 with time constant t 2 providing it is not interrupted by 
future P oo3 , t 3 inputs. 

In the time interval T 3 < £ < °o the pattern established in the preceding interval 
repeats itself: 


was in the previous interval. The factor 1 - exp 


• The first line for this interval is needed to guarantee continuity of P r (t). 

• The argument of the outer U g term is needed to ensure that in the absence 
of future changes in P M the expression will asymptote to P oo3 providing P oo3 
is larger than the value of P r (t) at the end of the last interval but will stay 
constant if this is not the case. 

• The last factor guarantees that if P oo3 is larger than the value of P r (t) at the 
end of the last interval, then P r (t) will approach the asymptotic value P oo3 
with time constant T 3 . 


Although we can satisfy the properties specified in Table 15.1 with the approach 
of (15.43), it is apparent that with a large number of intervals the expression will 
get exceedingly complex. An iterative approach captures the idea of (15.43) and is 
also amenable to a large number of intervals. 

In the iterative approach we expand P r (t) as a sum of Pj(t) where P t {t) has a fi- 
nite value in the interval T t <t< T i+1 and is zero outside that interval. To accomplish 
this, we introduce a function U(t, T ; , T /+1 ): 


U(t,Tj,Tj + i) 


jl T < t < T)+i 
[0 otherwise 


(15.44) 


The time dependence in (15.43) for each time interval has the functional form. 
t-Ti 


1 - exp 


T, 


. The iterative expression for P r (t) will be more compact and easier 


to write if we introduce a function W(t, T, r): 


W(t,T, t) = 1-exp 


t-T 


(15.45) 


Identify P t (t) with the z'th time interval in (15.43). Examining (15.43) enables us to 
write an iterative expression for P t (t)\ 


Po(t) = 0 (15.46a) 

m = {Pi-W + UgiP* -Pi-iiJiWfcTiSimttTi'TM) (15.46b) 

Equation (15.46b) enables us to calculate P\(t) in terms of P 0 (£). Using (15.46b) 
again, we can calculate P 2 (t) in terms of P\{t). Using (15.46b) repeatedly, P t (t) can 
be written with i equal to any integer n in terms of preceeding values that have been 
calculated. 
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In (15.46b), Pj(t) is defined in terms of P ? _ 1 , T„ and T v These quantities need 
to be defined. The notation T t denotes the time the z'th interval begins. Thus, T 1 
denotes the time the first interval begins, which is zero. With n values input for 
T„ P M! , and T n note from the definition of P,(i) that it is also necessary to specify 
T n+1 , which is considered infinite; this allows P r {t) to be calculated anywhere in the 
interval 0 < t < The time constant describes how P ; (t) grows in the z'th interval, 
and if P xi is greater than P i _ 1 (T ; ), then P xi is the asymptotic value that P r {t) would 
approach if T t+1 were infinite. Note from the definition of P t (t) that when z = 1, we 
need to specify P„ 0 to be zero; in the function U g there is a call for P^T,-) and this 
requires that we set P^ 0 to zero. Since P, is defined in terms of P,_i, setting P 0 (t ) to 
a definite value causes the process to stop. 

The input parameters are T p P^,, and z t for z = 1, As indicated in (15.46), 
we specify T l = 0, T„ +1 = °o, and P^q = 0- With these boundary conditions (15.46) 
works as intended. 

{Ti =0, T 2 ,...,T„,T„ +1 =oo} (15.47a) 


{P»0 = 0, Pool, P-2,.-, P~k} 


(15.47b) 


{ t"l , T2,. • T n } 


(15.47c) 


In the iterative approach, P r (t) is the sum of the P ; (t) values: 

n 

m^m) ( 15 . 48 ) 

i = 1 

The cumulative distribution function P c (t) has the property that it is proportional 
to P r (t) but with the property that P c (°°) = 1. It is defined by 


m = 


m 


(15.49) 


The reduced probability density function p r (t) for target detection is given by 

dP r (t) 


Pr(t) = 


dt 


(15.50) 


The probability density function p c (t) for target detection is given by 

p c (t)= dP f ] (15.51) 

dt 

Although P mt and T t are input as lists that represent the search parameters in an 
interval, it is convenient to represent them as step functions of time. The functions 
P co (t) and z(t) express the input lists {Pool, Poo 2 ,--,Poo,J and {r l5 t 2 ,...,t,J as continu- 
ous functions of time. 


p-(f) = X P - U(t,T h T, + 1) 

i—l 


(15.52) 
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n 

t(*) = X t *' U(t,Ti,T i+1 ) (15.53) 

i = 1 

Mathematica code that implements the equations of this section is given in Appen- 
dix 15C. 

Property 4 in Table 15.1 requires that the model developed in this section agree 
with (15.1a) when the search parameters are constant. The solid curve in Figure 
15.19 was calculated using the code given in Appendix 15C using r= 1 sec and P x = 
0.8 and the points were calculated using (15.1a). This figure demonstrates that the 
TDSP search model solution satisfies property 4 in Table 1. This is expected since 
the TDSP search model is designed to satisfy (15.1a) exactly when the search pa- 
rameters are constant. 

The time-varying search parameter model will now be used to confirm the va- 
lidity of the FOR search model (15.23) in which t for is given by (15.26b). To do 
that, we consider the particular case where the target is described by the search 
parameters = 0.8 and t fov = 4 sec. In the case under consideration, seven fields 
of view are required to cover the FOR and this is done in a step-stare approach 
with t 0 = 2 sec; that is, each FOV is examined for 2 sec before moving on to the 
next FOV. 

Using (15.25) we determine the values for P s and t for : P s = 0.393 and z FOR = 
28.49 sec. If the target is in the second FOV visited in the step-stare FOR search, 
then the probability of acquiring the target as a function of time is found using the 
code given in Appendix 15C and is illustrated in Figure 15.20. 

In Figure 15.20, the places where the probability of target acquisition remains 
constant correspond to times in the step-stare search when the target is not in the 
FOV. In the derivation of the FOR search model, it was assumed that the target 
has an equal probability of being in each FOV in the FOR. As illustrated in Figure 
15.20, if the target is in the second FOV, then it is found quicker than predicted by 
(15.23) because it is visited earlier than was modeled. 


Eq 15. la; Time Varying Search Parameter Model 

PAf) 



Figure 15.19 Comparison of TDSP search model with (1 5.1 a). 
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FOR Model; Time Varying Search Model 



Figure 15.20 Comparison of the FOR search model of (1 5.23) with the TDSP search model when 
the target is in the second FOV. 


Figure 15.21 shows how the probability of target acquisition grows during a 
step-stare FOR search when the target is in a particular FOV in the FOR. In Figures 
15.20 through 15.23, we model step-stare FOR searches with P ^ = 0.8, t = 4, t 0 = 
2, and n = 7. In executing the code and rwere sampled at a rate of once per sec- 
ond. Figure 15.21 illustrates how much quicker a target will be found in step-stare 
search if it is visited early. 

Figure 15.22 compares TDSP search where the target has equal probability 
of being in the first and seventh FOV. Figure 15.23 compares TDSP search where 


Probability of Target Acquisition 



Figure 15.21 Probability of target acquisition in a step-stare search when the target is in a particular 
FOV in the FOR. 
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the target has equal probability of being in first, second, sixth, and seventh FOV. 
Comparison of Figures 15.22 and 15.23 suggests that if the target had an equal 
probability of being in each FOV, then the TDSP search model and the FOR model 
defined by (15.23) would be indistinguishable. This calculation has been done. On 
the scale of the graph, results obtained using (15.23) and (15.25) are indistinguish- 
able from results calculated using the code in Appendix 15C. 

An advantage of the FOR equations exhibited in Section 15.6 is they can be 
evaluated easily but require the assumption that the target has an equal probability 
of being in each FOV. An advantage of the results obtained using the code in Ap- 
pendix 15C is it can be applied to cases where the target has an arbitrary probabil- 
ity of being in each FOV needed to cover the FOR. 

The TDSP search model results shown here support the view that (15.23) and 
(15.25) are valid for the step-stare search approach providing the target has an 
equal probability of being in each FOV needed to cover the FOR. 


15.10 Other Work 

Neoclassical Search Model 

The Neoclassical Search Model was developed by Jeffrey Nicoll 38 ’ 39 at the Insti- 
tute for Defense Analysis (IDA). The model postulates three states: 1) attending to 
the target, 2) attending to other objects in the scene, and 3) wandering. The foveal 
point of attention follows a Markov process in making transitions between the 
three states. When in the “attending to the target state” there is some probability 


FOR and Time Varying Parameter Search Model 



Figure 15.22 In the TDSP search model calculation, the target was assumed to be in the first and 
seventh FOV with equal probability. In the FOR search model, the target was assumed to be in each 
of the fields of view with equal probability. 
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FOR and Time Varying Parameter Search Models 



t [sec] 

Figure 15.23 In the TDSP search model calculation, the target was assumed to be in the first, 
second, sixth, and seventh FOVs with equal probability. The FOR search model result assumes the 
target is in each FOV with equal probability. The TDSP search model and the FOR search model are 
indistinguishable on the scale of this graph when the target has an equal probability of being in every 
FOV needed to cover the FOR. 


of making a transition to the detection state, which terminates the process. When 
in this state, however, it is also possible to transition into the “wandering” or “at- 
tending to some other object” state. With the exception of “detection,” which ter- 
minates the process, the eye can make multiple visits to each of the three states. 

The theory postulates the transition rates between the three states and initial 
probabilities of being in any one state. It is possible to write three linear differen- 
tial equations that indicate how the probability of being in any one state varies 
with time, as well as a differential equation that describes how the detection prob- 
ability grows with time. The model allows for the uniform treatment of multiple 
targets. The theory predicts that the probability of target acquisition is given 
by 

3 

P d (t) = '£e i ( l-e~ Xit ) (15.54) 

i = 1 

Here the are eigenvalues associated with the three differential equations 
and the e, are calculated from the initial probabilities of being in one of the three 
states. 


Georgia Tech Vision Model 

The Georgia Tech Vision (GTV) model is being developed to predict human visual 
search and target acquisition performance. The GTV model is an end-to-end simu- 
lation 7 of the human visual system. It accepts sequences of images that contain a 
target moving through a cluttered background at 30 Hz or greater. It segments the 
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images into objects and outputs predictions of the observer’s search and detection 
performance. The model includes algorithms that describe dilation of the pupil, re- 
sponses of the retinal receptors, luminance adaptation, and sensitivity to temporal 
modulation. Studies have been done 10 indicating that the GTV model accurately 
predicts human color discrimination and also produces detection probabilities that 
closely match Blackwell-type human threshold data. 


Combat Simulations and War Games 

War game modeling is an important application of search modeling. To develop 
tractable search models it is often necessary to assume identical independent ob- 
servers. Perception tests show that observers differ in their ability to detect targets. 
The Target Acquisition Draw Methodology (TADM) developed by J. Silk 48 ’ 49 or 
variations of that methodology are used in war gaming methodologies. TADM 49 
supplies observers with capabilities that are predominantly average with occasional 
observers who are extremely poor or extremely good. This is an improvement over 
the previous methodology, which gave observers a capability that was uniformly 
distributed between poor and good. TADM requires three random draws 9 : 1) an 
observer-target draw to account for the stochastic process, 2) an observer draw to 
account for the different capability levels of the observers, and 3) a target draw to 
account for the uncertainty in the target signature computation. 


Acquire 

ACQUIRE is the standard 1 2 3 4 5 model integrated into war games. Initially the AC- 
QUIRE model was intended for determining how the probability of target acqui- 
sition would grow in conventional symmetric battlefield confrontations. Over a 
period measured in years, the ACQUIRE model has been enhanced and/or modified 
to improve its accuracy for specific uses. ACQUIRE-LC is used for low-contrast 
targets that are cleverly camouflaged. The ACQUIRE model has been modified to 
allow for time-limited search and is applicable to situations where the observer has 
a limited amount of time to find the target. Perception tests have been done that al- 
low ACQUIRE to be used appropriately in an urban environment where the battle- 
field is asymmetric and where the objective is to distinguish terrorists from ordinary 
civilians. ACQUIRE has also been modified to account for moving targets. 

Some things are not accounted for 32 in ACQUIRE: 

1. Experiments indicate that a muzzle flash greatly increases the probability of 
detection. 

2. The probability of detection increases greatly for a second target that is in 
proximity to a first target that has either been detected or is about to be 
detected. 

3. Obscurants such as smoke are treated statically and a more proper treatment 
requires target acquisition with smoke to be treated dynamically. 

4. The effect of the color, plain or patterned, of the target is not addressed. 

5. Clutter in ACQUIRE is crudely handled by appropriately adjusting the V 50 
parameter. 
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Much effort 32 has been expended in an attempt to develop a more accurate 
target acquisition methodology, including several models based on computational 
vision models. However, none of the models examined 1 was found to be more ac- 
curate than ACQUIRE over the range of conditions, targets, and sensors of interest 
to army modelers. ACQUIRE is currently incorporated in the much more compre- 
hensive NV-IPM model. 


GIQE/IIRS/NIIRS 

The General Image Quality Equation (GIQE), the Image Interpretability Image Rat- 
ing Scale (HRS), and the National Image Interpretability Image Rating Scale (NI- 
IRS) tools are used by image analysts to interpret aerial imagery. 26 ’ 29 ’ 31 The NIIRS 
scale was created in 1994 and is a revised version of IIRS. The IIRS has a unique 
relationship between ratings that range between 0 and 9 and ground-resolved dis- 
tances. Zero corresponds to imagery where only the largest objects can be inter- 
preted, 1 corresponds to ground-resolved distances greater than 9 m, and an IIRS 
rating of 9 corresponds to a ground-resolved distance of less than 10 cm. NIIRS 
also has ratings that go from 0 to 9 and what can be done with different NIIRS 
imagery is given in tables. 26 ’ 29 For example, for an image with a NIIRS rating of 2, 
an image analyst could detect large hangars at airfields, and with a NIIRS rating of 
3 an image analyst could detect a train. There are NIIRS ratings 29 for systems that 
use visible, infrared, and radar radiation. 


15.11 Guide to the References 

A working knowledge of probability theory is crucial for understanding search 
modeling. The probability books by Hsu, 28 Papoulis, 41 and Peebles 42 are recom- 
mended. Mauer 33 provides a good overview of search modeling. The Koopman 30 
and Stone 50 references are for the reader interested in naval search applications 
from an operations research perspective. Rotman 43-46 discusses search theory from 
an army perspective. 

15.12 Exercises 

15.1 Show that the generalization of (15.5a) is (15.5c). Why is the mean time 
to acquire a target important? 

15.2 Do computer simulations to verify the correctness of (15.6) and (15.9). 

15.3 Do computer simulations to verify the correctness of (15.18) and 
(15.22). 

15.4 Do computer simulations to verify the correctness of (15.29). 

15.5 Do computer simulations to verify the correctness of (15.32). Design a 
perception experiment to investigate the validity of this equation. 

15.6 Do a computer simulation to verify the correctness of (15.33). Generalize 
(15.33) to the case of three observers with three sensors each character- 
ized by (P^Ti), (P oo2 ,t 2 ), and (P„ 3 , T 3 ). 
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15.7 Do computer simulations to verify the validity of (15.35). 

15.8 Implement the code given in Appendix 15C in a computer language that 
you like. Then do the calculation illustrated in Figure 15.19. 

15.9 Do your own calculation with the view of reproducing the step-stare 
results shown in Figure 15.20. Suppose the target is in the second FOV, 
but the seven different fields of view are visited randomly, staying at each 
FOV for a period of 2 sec. Reproduce Figure 15.20 for this case. 

15.10 Do your own calculation to reproduce Figure 15.21. 

15.11 Show that the last statement at the bottom of Figure 15.23 is true. 

15.12 When there are just two fields of view covering the FOR, (15.23) is ex- 
pected to be a relatively poor approximation in a step-stare search even 
if the targets have an equal probability of being in each FOV. Use the 
TDSP search model to investigate the validity of (15.23) under these 
conditions. 

15.13 Show that fj min (t) given by (15.35) has the following properties: 

(a) Jo hnm(t)dt = l. 

(b) fr mm (t) = Wt;T 2 ) when P tc1 = 0 and fj mm (t) = E(t; n), when P oo2 = 0. 

(c) Equation (15.33) is implied by (15.35). 

Property (a) shows that satisfies an essential property of a pdf. Because 

the pdf of T min for sensor 2 operating alone is E(t;T 2 ) and the pdf of T min for sensor 
1 operating alone is E(t;Tj), we expect fj mm (t) to satisfy property (b). The mean, the 
standard deviation, and all of the moments are implied by (15.35). Also (15.33) 
must be derivable from (15.35) if the two equations are consistent. 
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In this appendix (15.25) is derived. The reader is referred to Section 15.6 for a de- 
scription of the notation and the model described by (15.25). 

We first list three mathematical results that will subsequently be needed: 


X* 1 ' 


1=0 


1 

1 - k 


(15A.la) 




k 

(1-k) 2 


(15A.lb) 


V . n(n - 1) 
/-i l ~ a 

i=l ^ 


(15A.lc) 


Equation (15A.la) is the well-known formula for the sum of a geometric series. Equa- 
tion (15A.lb) is obtained from the preceding equation by differentiating it with respect to 
k. Equation (15A.lc) is the well-known formula for the sum of an arithmetic series. 

Equation (15.13b), which gives the pdf for a time-limited search, can be ex- 
pressed in terms of P s : 
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p(t) = e-t'^ov o< t<tQ 

TFOvPs 


(15A.2) 


Let T denote the mean time to find the target given that the time-limited pdf of 
(15A.2) applies. Then 


t — ^—e TFOV dt 
TFOvPs 

= Tfov Tfqv L, to \-tolTfov 

Ps Ps v tfov) 



(15A.3) 


It is easy to show from (15A.3) that when t fov t Q then T ~ x FO v and that 
when t F qy^> t 0 then T = t 0 /2 . These are reasonable results: 1) When t f ov , the 
observer has as much time as needed so (15.5a) applies. 2) When t 0 t fov , the pdf 
of (15A.2) is approximately a uniform distribution between 0 and t 0 so the mean 
time to find the target is t 0 /2. 

Let ti denote the mean time to find the target for those observers who find the 
target if it is in the first FOV examined in the FOR. The observation that P s is con- 
stant each time the FOR is surveyed allows us to assert the following: 


1. The probability the target is found in the first pass of the FOR is P s and the 
mean time to find the target given that the target was found in the first pass 
is T. 

2. The probability the target is found in the second pass of the FOR is P s (l - 
P s ) and the mean time to find the target given that the target is found in the 
second pass is nt 0 + T. 

3. The probability the target is found in the third pass of the FOR is P s (l - P s ) 2 
and the mean time to find the target given that the target is found in the third 
pass is 2 n t 0 + T. 


Thus, 


t\ — P S T + P s (l — P s )(n to + T) + P s (l — P s )~(2n to +T) + ... (15A.4a) 


This equation can be simplified if we introduce the notation k = (1 - P s ). Then 
(15A.4a) becomes 

t\ —T P s (l + k + k 1 +...) + to n P s (k + 2k~ + 3k 3 + .. .) (15A.4b) 


Using (15A.la) and (15A.lb), this can be written in the form 


t\ - T + to n P s 


k 

(1-k) 2 


(15A.4c) 


Let t 2 denote the mean time to find the target for those observers who find the 
target if the target is in the second FOV. Then a calculation similar to the one done 
for t 1 yields the result 
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& 

ti - to + T + to n P s , 

( 1-k ) 2 


(15A.5) 


which reasonably asserts that if the target is in the second FOV then on the average 
it will be detected a time t 0 later. Let f 3 denote the mean time to find the target for 
those observers who find the target if the target is in the third FOV. Then a calcula- 
tion similar to the one done for 1 3 yields the result 


O — 2to + T + to n P s 


k 


(1-k) 2 

The extension to the case where the target is in the mth FOV is apparent: 


t m = (m- l)t 0 + T + to n P s 


k 


(15A.6) 


(15A.7) 


(1-k) 2 

We assume the target has an equal probability of being in any field of view. Then 
the mean time to acquire the target is the arithmetic average of t- [ q 1 ,...,t n . Thus, 


1/ 

?FOR = —(t\ +t2 + ... + t n ) 
n 


(15A.8a) 


Using (15A.4c) and (15A.5) through (15A.7), we get 

1 k 

^FOR - — (^0 (1 + 2 H \-n-l))+T + to nP s — — — y- 

n (1 - k p 

Using (15A.lc) and the definition for k, this becomes 


(15A.8b) 


fpOR = i h) 


(n - 1) 


k 

+ T + to n P s , 

d-^) 2 


= T - — + to J 2 ^ 1 
2 2 P s 


(15A.8c) 


We now show that (15A.8c) is identical to (15.25). Using the definition for P s given 
in (15.25) enables us to express the exponential in (15A.3) in terms of P s : 


T = 


T FOV tFOV 


1 + 


tp 

fpov 


(1 -Ps) 


(15A.9) 


= TfOV +tp ~ 


tp 


where the second line is a mathematical simplification of the first line. Using this 
result, (15A.8c) becomes 


TfOR = 


tFOV +tp- 


tp I t 0 


\-to n 


(2 -Ps, 

2 Pc 


(2 -P s ) 

2 Pc 


(n - l)tp + T FOV 


(15A.8d) 
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where the second line is a mathematical simplification of the first line. This com- 
pletes the derivation of (15.25). 


Appendix 15B: Detection Times and Probabilities with Shared 
Information 

In this appendix, (15.29), (15.32), (15.33), and (15.35) are derived. 


Useful Mathematical Result 

Let n d denote the number of observers who detect a single stationary target in FOV 
search given as much time as needed. Denote the times these observers detect the 
target by T l5 T 2 ,—,T nd . The T ( are random variables and, assuming all the observers 
are identical, they are drawn from a pdf f(t). Define T min by the relationship 


T m in = min( Ti,T 2 ,---,T, 


nd ) 


(15B.1) 


where the function min picks out the argument with the smallest value. We seek the 
pdf for T min . The probability that one of the T ; - is between t and t + dt and all the 
other T, are greater than t is given by 


f(t)di ( J f{t')dt' 


nd~ 1 


Since there are n d ways of choosing the variable T,- that is a minimum, the pdf for 

nd - 1 

(15B.2) 


T • is 

^min 


fr min (t) = ndf(t)dt\^j t f(t')dt' 

=n d fm-m ) nd ~ 1 


where F(t) is the CDF associated with /"(f). Equation (15B.2) is given by Hsu 28 (p. 
145). We now apply this result to find the pdf for T min assuming that f(t) is described 
by (15.4a), which implies that F(t) is given by (15.3a). Then (15B.2) becomes 


1 — 

h m Jt) = n d -e T 


\\ n d~ 


y J 


= n d 


1 -”d 

—e r 

T 


1 - 

e 

1 1 n d 


t 


t / n d 


0 < f < OO 


(15B.3) 
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Amazingly, we find that the pdf for T min is exponential. Equation (15B.3) is a gen- 
eralization of a result given by Papoulis. 42 From (15B.3) we readily find that 

<T mm > = — (15B.4) 

nd 

The results of Section B.l can be stated as a theorem: Let T ( - with i = 1,..., 
n d be independent identical random variables all drawn from an exponential pdf 
with parameter r and let T min be defined by ( 15B.1 ). Then the pdf of T min is 
given by (15B.3). From this result it immediately follows that < T min > is given by 
( 15B.4 ). 


Mean Time for First Observer to Detect Target Given n Observers and P„ 

In this subsection we calculate the mean time to detect the target given n observ- 
ers, T, and P„. Our approach to deriving (15.29) is to derive an expression for 
< T min > when n = 3 and then generalize the result to calculate < T min > when n 
is arbitrary. 

Suppose there are three observers. It is instructive to calculate the probabilities 
that zero, one, two or three observers detect the target, assuming identical indepen- 
dent observers: 

• The probability that a single observer does not find the target is 1 - P„. This 
implies that the probability all three observers do not find the target is (1 — 
P ) 3 . 

• The probability that the first observer finds the target but the second and 
third observers do not find the target is (1 - PJ 2 . This can happen in three 
different ways so the probability that one observer finds the target but the 
other two do not is 3P^ (1 - PJ) 2 . 

• The probability that the first two observers detect the target but the third 
observer does not is Pi (1- Poo). This can happen in three different ways so 
the probability that two observers detect the target but the third does not is 
3Pi(l-Poo). 

• The probability that all three observers detect the target is Pi. 

The results are summarized below. Here P(n) is the probability that n observers 
detect the target. 


n 

P(n) 

0 


1 

3PJ1-PJ 2 

2 

3Pi(l-P M ) 

3 



One can readily check that these probabilities sum to one. Observe that the 
probability of one, two, or three observers detecting the target is 1 - (1 - PJ) 3 . Let 
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p i, p 2 , p 3 denote the fraction of the time one, two, or three observers detect the 
target, respectively. Then 


3Poo(l - Poo) 2 3Pi(l-Po) Pi 

Pi = V, p7 = T , p3 = , 

1-(1-P») 3 l-(l-Poo) 3 l-(l-Poo) 3 


(15B.5) 


Let < T min (ra) > denote the mean time to detect the target when there are n ob- 
servers. Then using (15B.4) and (15B.5), we find 


< T m in(3) > - p\T + P 2 — + P 3 — 

3Poo(l-P„o) 2 +— Pi(l-Poo) + ^-Pi 

_T 1 - (1 - Poo ) 3 


(15B.6) 


The generalization of this result to n observers yields (15.29). 


Mean Time to Detect Target with Two Observers Using Two Sensors 

In this subsection we derive (15.33), which describes the case of two independent 
observers searching for a stationary target with two sensors. There are four cases: 

1. Observer 1 and observer 2 find the target. 

2. Observer 1 finds the target and observer 2 fails to find the target. 

3. Observer 1 fails to find the target and observer 2 finds the target. 

4. Observer 1 fails to find the target and observer 2 fails to find the target. 

Let Tj and T 2 denote the time the target is acquired by sensors 1 and 2. From 
(15.4a), T-l and T 2 are random variables taken from an exponential distribution. Thus 

<Tj > = n and<T 2 >= t 2 (15B.7) 

Let T min denote the acquisition time. Then 

• For case l,T min = min (T-|, T ? ). 

• For case 2, T min = Tj. 

• For case 3, T min = T 2 . 

The function min (T l5 T 2 ) equals the smaller of Tj or T 2 . 

Assume the detection probabilities for observers 1 and 2 are independent. 
Then 

• The probability of case 1 is P 00 iP oo2 . 

• The probability of case 2 is P^l - P„ 2 ). 
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• The probability of case 3 is P^ 2 (1 - P^i). 

• The probability of case 4 is (1 - P^Jfl - P „ o2 )- 

The reader can readily check that the sum of these four probabilities is one. 
It will subsequently be shown that 


<min( Ti,T 2 )>= TlT2 (15B.8) 

Ti+T 2 

The probability for detection P det is the sum of the probabilities for cases 1, 2, 
and 3: 


Pdet = P~lP~2 + Pool (1 - Pool ) + P~2 (1 - P~1 ) 

= Pool + Pool - PoolPool 


PoolPo 




The probability for case 1, given detection, i s p 1 +p,_p 1 p,- 

P.! (1- Pool) 


The probability for case 2, given detection, is 
The probability for case 3, given detection, is 


Pool + Pool - PoolPool ' 
Pol (1- Pool) 


Pool + Pool - PoolPool 

Using (15B.7) and (15B.8) and the probabilities just computed, we find 


< T r 


,> = 


PolPol 


TlT 2 


+ 


Pol(l-Po 2 ) 


Ti + 


Pol(l-Pol) 


Pool + Poo 2 - PolPo 2 Tl + T 2 Pool + Poo 2 - PoolPo 2 Pool + Poo 2 - PoolP 


T 2 


(15B.9) 


which is the desired result. 

It remains to show that (15B.8) is valid. Define a random variable T: 


T = min( Ti,T 2 ) 


(15B.10) 


Then T, Tj and T 2 are random variables. We want to determine the pdf and ex- 
pected value for T. Equation (15B.3) applied to the case where the random vari- 
ables were independent and drawn from an identical pdf. We cannot use (15B.3) 
here because the pdf for Tj is different from that for T 2 since the first is character- 
ized by T| and the second is characterized by x 2 . Let fi {t;T |) and f 2 (t;z 2 ) denote the 
pdf for observers using sensors 1 and 2 to detect the target. The probability that 
observer 1 detects the target between t and t + dt and that observer 2 detects the 
target at a time later than t is 

fi(t)dt[^ t fi(t')dt '1 = f 1 {t)(l-F 1 (t))dt 
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Similarly, the probability that observer 2 detects the target between t and t + dt 
and observer 1 detects the target at a time later than t is 

hm-w))dt 

The pdf fj(t) that either observer 1 or 2 detects the target at a time t and the 
other observer detects the target at a time greater than t is 


Mt)=hm-m)+f2m-m) 


(15B.11) 


Apply (15B.11) to the problem at hand in which fa and f 2 are exponential with time 
constants and t 2 : 


f 1 (t;z 1 ) = —e- tlT ' h(t; n) = (l-e- tlT A 

Tl V ' 

f 2 (t-,T 2 ) = —e- tlT2 ft ten) = (l -e- t,Tl ) 

Tl ' ' 

Using these relationships, (15B.11) yields 
Mt) = ye~ tl *( l-(l-e- t,r2 ))+ 


(15B.12) 


, i i 

-t I — +— 
Tl T2 


U 

Tl 

( 1 1 

1 

V Tl T2 


))+—e- t,T2 (( 


// Tl V 

' // 


1 

H e 

T2 


, 1 1 
-f| — +— 

v Tl T2 


, 1 1 
-11 — +— 
Tl T 2 


(15B.13) 


Define a T appropriate to the pdf that describes T for the case where the pdf and 
CDF are given by (15B.12): 


TlT 2 


(15B.14) 


(15B.15) 


111 

- = — + T = 

T Ti T 2 Ti + T 2 

Using this definition, (15B.13) is written in the form 

fi(t) = —e t * T 0 <t<°° 

T 

Using (15B.10) and (15B.15), we get 

< T > = < ?wVz(Ti,T2) > = fj(t) dt = 


Using (15B.14), this shows that (15B.8) is valid, which in turn implies that 
(15B.9) is valid. 
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Probability Density Function for Detection Time with Two Observers Using Two 
Sensors 

In this section we provide evidence that (15.35) is the appropriate pdf for the 
detection time when two observers search a FOV or FOR with two sensors. For 
convenience, rewrite (15.35) as follows: 

f P-lP-2 J *1*2 ^ ?»!(!- P, 2 ) 

' Tmm P.i+P^-P-lP-2 l , Ti+T 2 J Pel + P-2 -P-tP-2 

+ E(t,*i) p p “^ (1 ~ p r l) _ rn,n) (15B.16) 

Pool + Poo 2 - PoolPool 

and recall that E(£;t) is the exponential pdf with parameter r defined by 
(15.34). 

We now show that in three limiting cases, (15B.16) yields the appropriate pdf: 

• When P ool = P oo2 , the coefficient of the first term in (15B.16) is one and the 
remaining terms are zero. This corresponds to the case where the first and 
second observer eventually find the target. From (15B.13) the pdf for this 
case is E(f;T 1 T 2 /(T 1 +T 2 )) in agreement with (15B.16). 

• When P tc1 = 1 and P tc2 = 0, the coefficient of the second term in (15B.16) is 
one, which corresponds to sensor 1 detecting the target. From (15.4a) this 
corresponds to E (f;^) in agreement with the result from (15B.16). 

• When P ool = 0 and P m2 = 1, the coefficient of the third term in (15B.16) is 
one, which corresponds to sensor 2 detecting the target. From (15.4a) this 
corresponds to E(f;T 2 ) in agreement with (15B.16). 


We have shown that the function defined by (15B.16) has the proper behavior 
in three limiting cases. 

The exponential pdf defined by (15.34) has the property 

E(t;z)dt-1 independent of T (15B.17) 

If /ir min (t) is a pdf, then the integral over t must be 1 . 


J 0 famin (*) dt-E 


P-tP-2 


+ 


Pool + Pool — PoolPool 
Pool(l-Pool) 


+ 


Pol(l-Poo 2 ) 


Pool + Pool - PolPool 


Pol + Pool — Pool Poo 


= 1 


(15B.18) 


Because the area under /r mm {t) is one and fj min (t) is always greater than or equal 
to zero, is a legitimate pdf. The exponential pdf defined by (15.34) has the 

property 


[ t E(f, t) dt - T 
*0 


(15B.19) 
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Multiplying (15B.16) by t, integrating over t, and using (15B.19) yields (15.33). The 
observation that fj min (t) is a pdf, that it reduces to the correct pdf in three cases, and 
that it yields (15.33) strongly suggests that the pdf for T min is given by (15B.16). 

Appendix 15C: Mathematica Search Code for TDSP Search Model 

Define a function that is one between T m and T n and is zero elsewhere: 

U [ fc f Tm r Tn j ; = I£ [ Tm < t £ Tn , 1 r 0 ] 

Define a function U g that if plotted as a function of t, is a ramp function: 


u St fc -] [o 


t H eavi side Theta £t] t f 0 


t = 0 


Define a function W needed to describe the time dependence of Pit) in the interval 




Define functions P|i, £]. Here i describes the interval and t describes the time depen- 
dence of P[i] in the ith interval: 

P[0, fc_] = 0; 

P[i_, t_] 


P[i, t] = (P[i-1, T[i]J 4 Usr[Poo[i] - P[i-1, T[i] ] ] W[C, Til], U[t, T[i], T[i + lJJ 


Define P^[t, n\: 


Pe»[t_, n_J :■ (Pco[i] U[t, T [i] , T[i*l]]) 


Define r [t, n\: 


n_] ^ (e|;±] U[fc r T[i] , T[itl]]) 


Define the P r (t), P c (t), p r {t), and p c (t) functions: 


Pr[t_, a_] := £p[i, t] 


i=l 


Pc[t_, n_] : = 


Pr[t, n] 
Pr[oo, n] 


prDensity [ fc_, n _ ] := & t (Pr[fc, n] ) 


paDensity [ t_ f n_] := d t (Pa[t, n] } 
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Define a number of graphing routines: 

P»Plot[{Pof_, n_>, (6_, t£>_, fcl_>] :■ ModuleEt),, 

eiottPvlt, nj, {t, to, tt}, «M5 {"t'\ " ? a (t! , &x*sQxi.gLn -+ {0, 0), 

PlotRauige -* All, Image Si z c Medium, PlotStyle -> {Red}] ] 

iPIot[[E_, n_j, {t_, td_, tl_}] Module [{}, 

Plot[r[fc, n] , {fc, tO, tl }, AxesLabel-* {"t", "r(t)"}, AxesOrigin -» {0, 0), 

PlotRange-* All, Image S i ze -+ Small, PlotStyle-* {BlacfcJJJ 

PrPlot[{Pr_, n_> , {t_, t0_, tl}] ;= Modulw[{}, 

Plot [Evaluate [Pi-[t, n] ] , {fc, tO r tl} , AxesLabel -*■ B P r (t) w }, 

Axes-Origin -► {0, 0), PlotRange •+ All, IttageSize -» Small, PlotStyle -* Blue]] 

PcPlot[{Pc_, n_), {fc_, fc0_, tl_)] := Module [{}, 

Plot [Evaluate [Pc [ t , n] ] , {t, tO , tl} , AxasLabel -* ("t", ,f P e (t)"}, 

AxesOrigin -» {0, 0}, PlotRange All, Image Si z e -» Small, PlotStyle-* Brown]} 

prDensityPlot [{Pr_, n_} , {t_, tO_, tl_}] -* Module [ {PrDe ri vat ive} , 

PxDerivative = d t (Pr[fc, a] J ; 

Blot [PrDerivative , {t, tO , tl} J AxesLabel -+ {"t", "PrCt] 0 !, AxesOrigin-* {0, 0} , 
PlotRange -* All, ImageSize -> Small, PlotStyle-* Blue]] 

peDensityPlot [{Pr_, a_} , { t_, fc0__, fcl_ }] :» Module {PrDerivative} , 

F ^Derivative = <? t ( Pr [ t , n]); 

[ PrDerivative 

, {fc, tO, tl), AxesLabel-* {"t", "p c [t]"}, AxesOrigin-* {0, 0} r 

Pi- [co, n] 

PlotRange-* All, Image Si ze -* Small, PlotStyle -* Brown j j 

DisplayAll [ {Pr_, Pc_, Fc>_, r_, n ) , {t_, t0_, tl_>] ; * 

Module {{gl, g2, g3, g4, g5, g6, g7, g8, g9} , 
gl s PrPlot [{Pr, a}, {fc, to, tl}|f 
g2 . PePlot [IPc, n}, {t, to, tl}]? 

g9 s Show [{gl, g2), AxesLabel-* {"t ,r , n F r (t) & B c (t)")]; 
g3 = PcoPlot [ {Po , n}, { t , 1 0, tl}]; 

g4 « Show[{gl, g3) , AxesLabel -* {"t", "P ro (t) 6 P r {t) f, }3; 
g5 = prDensityFlot [ {Pr , n} , { t, 1 0, tl}}; 
g6 = paDensityPlot [ (Pr, n) , (fc, 1 0, tl}] ; 

gl = Show[{gS, g 6), AxesLabel -* {"t", n p E (t) & Pc(t)"}]; 
g8 * rPlot[{r r n} , { t , 1 0, tl}] ; 

GraphicsGrid [{ {g4, g9} , {g7, gB}}]] 

Write routines that take inputed TData, rData, and PooData and put it into arrays 
suitable for further processing: 

LoadTData [ n>ata_J :* Module [{n, tempi}, 
n - Length £ ITD-a ta] ; 
tempi * Append [ TDa ta , co] ; 

Table [T[iJ - tempi [[i]] , {i, 1, n + 1}]] 

LoadcData [ :rDa ta_J : * Module [ {n.} , 
n s Length! zData) ; 

Table [r [i] « rData[[i]] ( {i, 1, n}]] 

LoadPooData [PoDa ta_] : ^ Module [ { n , tempi } , 
n s Length [PcpDafca] ; 
tempi x Prepend [JPaoData, 0] ; 

Table [P»[i- 1] = tempi [ [i] ] , {i, 1, n+ 1}]] 
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Laboratory Measurements of Infrared 
Imaging System Performance 


To this point we have discussed the modeling of various aspects of infrared and EO 
systems. As in any other scientific discipline, it is essential for system performance 
to be characterized and the utility of the model assessed; that is, how well does it 
predict observed performance? For example, an MWIR camera is partially char- 
acterized by NETD, MTF, and MRTD (or MRT). These are all quantities that can 
be estimated from laboratory data and compared to those predicted by the system 
model. Models with good predictive ability can be subsequently used to forecast 
imager performance (e.g., probability of detection and identification as a function 
of range) under a variety of useful scenarios. 

In the following sections, we review the basic IR system performance parameters 
and describe their estimation from laboratory measurement. An accurate assess- 
ment of both spatial and temporal noise levels is essential because these quantities 
place fundamental physical limits on the sensitivity and resolution of an imager. The 
issues associated with human performance testing are also discussed and we con- 
sider both the standard MRT calculation and the more recently developed dynamic 
MRT (DMRT). Work and future trends for sampled imaging system measurements 
are also briefly discussed. 


16.1 Sensitivity 

The classical infrared performance measure that describes the sensitivity of a sensor 
is called the noise equivalent temperature difference (NETD) [1, 2, 3]. As the name 
implies, the NEDT is the amplitude of a step change in temperature (difference from 
background) that results in a SNR of unity. Thus, the estimation of NEDT requires 
both “signal” and “noise” components. Here we discuss the estimation of NEDT 
for a staring MWTR camera. For a staring array the SNR can be defined for each 
pixel i as 


SNR i (T) = \AQ i (T)\/a i (T) (16.1) 

where A Q,(T) = Q t (T + AT) - Q,(T) is the difference in the incident number of pho- 
tons caused by a signal of AT K. The source of uncertainty in this case is temporal 
noise, characterized here by the pixel noise standard deviation o,(T). Assuming the 
step change in temperature is small, we may expand the signal in a Taylor series: 

Q i (T + AT) = Q i (T)+ATdQ i (T)ldT+... (16.2) 
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so that to leading order, A Q,(T) = AT dQ t (T)/dT. Substituting into (16.1) we can 
solve SNRj(T) = 1 for AT to yield (in kelvin) 

NEDT - m = W) < 16 - 3 ) 

dT 

Thus, the pixel-level NETD depends on both the temporal system noise and on the 
instantaneous rate of change in incident radiation with respect to background tem- 
perature. By definition, the NETD is therefore not a fixed quantity but will depend 
on the ambient temperature of the scene, T. Although the dependence has not been 
made explicit, the NEDT also will depend on other camera parameters, most no- 
tably the frame integration time and transmission of the optics. Longer integration 
times, for example, tend to increase the SNR. Here we have assumed the integration 
time has been fixed to a desired value. 

Estimation of the NEDT therefore requires measuring both the noise and a 
known signal as a function of temperature. With regard to the latter, a calibrated 
blackbody source is the instrument of choice and is shown in Figure 16.1. 

The source is set to a fixed temperature and the imager under test is oriented 
such that the square target occupies a large portion of the camera field of view. A 
sequence of M frames (images) is collected so that estimates of the temporal vari- 
ance can be obtained for each pixel using 

1 M 

<T 2 = M _! HiQon-Qt) 2 (16.4) 

m = 1 


where Q im is the number of photons recorded for pixel i and frame m. The overbar 
denotes the average number of photons recorded at pixel i over the same M frames. 
This process is repeated for different blackbody temperatures T k for k = 1...K yield- 
ing the estimates o t {T k ) and Q ; (T^). As a final step, both quantities can be fit to a 
low-order polynomial in T. This provides a good way to estimate the derivative 
dQJdT and also allows us to predict the NEDT at temperatures other than those 



Figure 16.1 Blackbody source used to generate known (calibrated) signals for IR camera system 
testing. 
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at which data were recorded. More specifically, we fit 07 (T & ) - bo + b\T), + biT^ ; and 
Qi(T k ) - ao + a{Tk + ci{T k for the coefficients a and b from which we arrive at the 
following estimate: 

NEDT l (T)= bo + b{T + b J Tl (16.5) 

U\ + U2 T 

As an example, consider the panoramic MWIR imager shown in Figure 16.2. At 
the core of this imager is a 2048 x 2048 InSb detector array. The fore-optics comprises 
several mirrors and lenses (i.e., a catadioptric system) which serve to properly focus a 
360-deg azimuth scene onto the FPA. Other details of the imager can be found in [2], 
The blackbody target was set to a series of 10 temperatures ranging from 270K to 
315K. At each temperature the imager recorded a sequence of M = 50 frames with the 
target largely covering the entire FOV. From these data, the above-described estimation 
procedure was used to produce NETD values for each pixel. Figure 16.3 shows the 
distribution of these estimated NETD values at room temperature (293K). The vertical 
line shows the model-predicted NETD, obtained using the methods described in earlier 
chapters. The model assumed background limited performance such that the temporal 
noise standard deviation is modeled as the square root of the signal strength [2], 

Note that these calculations can be performed both with and without the sys- 
tem optics present. Because the camera optics filter the incoming radiation, it is 
useful to perform the test both with optics present and by directly “flood illuminat- 
ing” the FPA with no intervening optics. The differences in NETD values can be 
significant (see, e.g., [2]). 

Note also that nonuniformities of the detector arrays can contribute significantly 
to the overall noise of the system [see, e.g., Figure 16.3(a)]. In fact, this “spatial 
noise” gave rise to the spatial distribution of the NETD values seen in Figure 16.3(b). 
An interesting question becomes what single NETD value should one use for a star- 
ing system? The answer requires a thorough accounting of the various sources of 
uncertainty present in today’s imaging systems. For the calculations above we took 
the noise variance to be that associated with temporal variations only. However, the 



Figure 16.2 Panoramic MWIR imager used in the example calculations performed in this chapter. 
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Figure 16.3 (a) Flood-illuminated portion of the FPA and the pixel-level estimates of the NETD. 

There is clearly spatial variability in the noise performance of the FPA. (b) Probability density (spatial) 
of NETD values. The mean of the distribution is close to the value predicted by the camera model, 
obtained using the methods presented in earlier chapters. 


NETD should more properly reflect any source of uncertainty that would prevent 
our ability to detect a small change in temperature, including spatial noise. 

Figure 16.4 shows the spatial noise standard deviation (normalized by signal 
strength) for our camera system. These values were estimated after applying a two- 
point NUC. Folding spatial variance into an NETD calculation is straightforward, 
pending certain assumptions on the nature of the noise. If we assume that both 
spatial and temporal noise are approximately Gaussian distributed, we may replace 
the pixel-level noise term in (16.3) with the total spatiotemporal noise variance 
a jot = 07 + 05 . In this expression we take the temporal noise variance of as the 
average temporal variance over all pixels. The Gaussian assumption on the noise 



Figure 16.4 Normalized spatial noise <j s as a function of temperature for post-NUC imagery. The 
different curves correspond to different calibration temperatures (high and low) used in the NUC. 
Spatial noise contributes a small amount to the overall noise level for this system. 
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is what allows us to add variances (other noise models need to be combined differ- 
ently). Replacing the pixel-level variance in 16.3 with a Tot and the signal term t/Q,/ 
dT with the spatially averaged signal derivative provides a single NETD measure 
for the camera. Combining both spatial and temporal uncertainty provides a more 
realistic NETD value that is more in line with the intent of the measurement. 

Note also that computing NETD prior to NUC would result in much higher 
NETD values. This can be seen by inspection of Figure 16.3(a) where the spatial 
nonuniformities are clearly visible. If spatial nonuniformities or fixed-pattern noise 
is accounted for in the numerator of (16.3) the result is sometimes referred to as the 
inhomogeneity equivalent temperature difference (IETD) [3]. 

Table 16.1 describes several types of uncertainty and their source. Each of these 
noise sources will have an associated standard deviation that can be combined in 
the same way as was done for a\ ot above (sum of component variances). A more 
thorough accounting of noise sources in laboratory measurements including spa- 
tiotemporal, or 3D, noise can be found in [3]. 

Finally, we should also mention that the process for estimating NETD may vary 
depending on the type of imager used. Scanning systems, for example, may require 
a slightly different approach (see, e.g., [3]). 

16.2 Resolution 

The MTF is a measure of system resolution, or the resolution of one of the system 
components[4,5]. Theoretically, MTF is the system magnitude response to a set of 
input sinusoids of various spatial frequencies. Ideally we would present the camera 
with a series of spatially varying, sinusoidal patterns and record the amplitude of 
the measured response. However, this is quite difficult to do experimentally due to 
noise in the measured data; hence, this so-called “direct” approach is seldom used. 
Methods based on Fourier analysis are far more common. 

Recall that for a linear shift-invariant system, the image of a point source target 
is the impulse response, or the point spread function, psf(x,y), of the system [6]. 
As discussed in Chapter 3, we could measure this quantity and take the 2D Fou- 
rier transform to obtain the MTF. The issue with this approach is the degree to 
which one can produce a signal approximating a true point source. A better op- 
tion is to measure the 1-D MTF by using an edge target. This procedure is shown 
schematically in Figure 16.5 for a scanning imager. The response to a line target 
is called the line spread function, Isf, and the Fourier transform of the Isf is equal 
to the 1-D MTF. Note that this is not equivalent to a “slice” out of the 2D MTF. The 


Table 16.1 Sources of Spatiotemporal Noise 


Component 

Potential Source 

Random spatiotemporal noise 

Detector temporal noise 

Temporal row bounce 

Line processing, Ilf, readout 

Temporal column bounce 

Scan effects 

Random spatial noise 

Pixel processing, detector nonuniformity 

Fixed row noise 

Detector nonuniformity, Ilf 

Fixed column noise 

Detector nonuniformity, scan effects 

Frame to frame noise 

Frame processing 
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use of an edge target can help in at least two ways: (1) More signal response is obtained 
and (2) target size is not an issue as it is for a point source. 

Define the edge spread function esf(x,y) as the response of the imaging system to 
the edge target. The esf is related to the Is fin the direction normal to the edge by 

IsfM = *f x)1 (16.6) 

ax 

Unlike the psf, the esf must be measured in both the horizontal and vertical 
directions to obtain the horizontal and vertical MTF curves. Note that separabil- 
ity is assumed for the edge spread function (see Chapter 2 for the assumption of 
separability). 

Using the ESF to estimate the MTF requires an edge model. The line spread 
function can often be well approximated by a Gaussian distribution in each spatial 
direction. Integrating therefore provides a model for the ESF given as 

esf(x) = j- + jerf[x/a] (16.7) 

where the variance of this distribution depends on the system /-number and wave- 
lengths being imaged. Thus, to identify the ESF we record an edge response as in 
Figure 16.5, normalize the amplitude of the response to unity, and fit the data to 
(16.7) to obtain the standard deviation a. This effectively identifies the lsf(x) in one 



Figure 16.5 MTF measurement process. 
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Figure 16.6 Measured MTF for the MWIR camera system of Figure 1 6.2. The measured MTF can be 
accurately modeled by including both optics and detector MTF components only. 

dimension via (16.6). Taking the Fourier transform therefore provides the desired hori- 
zontal MTF. The process can be repeated in the vertical direction to obtain the associ- 
ated MTF. Usually, the spatial axis of the psf (or Isf) is in milliradians and the Fourier 
transform gives a frequency domain function with units of cycles per milliradian. 

The procedure is the essentially the same for a staring imager. Rather than scan- 
ning across an edge target, one simply places an edge in the FOV and records the 
edge response directly. The total MTF for the MWIR camera of Figure 16.2 was es- 
timated using this procedure and is shown by the open circles in Figure 16.6. Recall, 
however, that the experimentally obtained MTF is modeled as a linear combination 
of several components including optics, electronics, and detector (see Chapter 11). 
Therefore, the measured MTF is described by the product 


MTF(^, rj) — H 0 ptics(^t d e t ec t or {J^, Tj)H e i ectron i CS ( <fj, tf)Hjj s pi a y(^, /])... (16.8) 

For example, Figure 16.6 shows both the optics and detector transfer functions as 
well as the total MTF. In this case the product of these two transfer functions accurately 
describes the MTF. However, in this analysis the measured MTF did not include the in- 
fluence of the system display. This is important since the display can be the limiting com- 
ponent of the system. The eye impulse response, while included in performance models, 
was not included in the overall system MTF measurement. This brings us naturally to 
the MRTD, where the human eye-brain response is included in the measurement. 


16.3 Human Performance: Minimum Resolvable Temperature 
Difference 

The ultimate measure of thermal imaging system performance is a measure of the visual 
acuity of a human observer through the sensor under test. The measurement is called the 
minimum resolvable temperature difference (MRTD or just MRT). [7-9] MRT is a 
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measure of an observer’s ability to resolve a four-bar pattern through a sensor under 
test. Because results depend on observers’ training, motivation, and visual acuity, 
several trained observers are required [10]. 

Figure 16.7(a) shows the test configuration with an observer viewing the tar- 
get image on a display. For characterizing a particular system, the most accurate 
results are obtained if the display is the actual display to be used with the system 
in the field, but for comparing systems it may be advantageous to use the same 
high-quality display monitor. A 7:1 aspect ratio, four-bar target is positioned with 
the bars oriented in the vertical direction in order to measure the horizontal MRT. 
The azimuth and elevation of the system under test are generally adjusted to center 
the target in the field of view. The observer is allowed to adjust the monitor and sys- 
tem level and gain during the test. A negative contrast (the bars are cooler than the 
background) sub-MRT temperature differential is obtained first. The differential 
temperature is slowly decreased until the observer can resolve all four bars. Then, 
the temperature difference is recorded at which the observer can resolve all four 
bars in positive contrast. 

The absolute value of the two measurements is averaged and taken as the MRT 
for the observer at the spatial frequency of the target. Note that the ambient tem- 
perature/emissivity offset is the value in between those two temperature values. The 
same procedure is performed for all spatial frequency targets. Usually, there are five 
to eight different targets in the set. Each observer completes up to three runs (if the 
first two are not consistent) and averages the MRTD values for each of the spatial 
frequencies in the target set. Then, the MRTD values for all of the observers are 



Figure 16.7 MRT measurement process. 
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Figure 1 6.8 Target wheel at focal plane of collimator. 


averaged resulting in one curve. This is repeated for both horizontal and vertical bar 
orientations. The 2D MRTD curve is calculated from a geometrical average of spa- 
tial frequencies corresponding to particular temperature values from the horizontal 
and vertical MRT curves. The final measurement is shown in Figure 16.7(d). 

Figure 16.8 shows a target wheel with a large number of target selections. This 
particular wheel is so large and heavy that a crane is needed to move the wheel into 
position. The target wheel is positioned at the focal plane of an off-axis paraboloid 
as shown in the figure. A fold mirror is used to position the target wheel at the focal 
plane. 

16.4 Dynamic Minimum Resolvable Temperature Difference 

The characteristics of sampled imaging systems have been a serious issue with MRT 
measurements [11, 12]. With traditional MRT, a phenomenon occurs between 0.6 
and 0.9 times the half-sample (Nyquist) frequency of the sensor. In this region, the 
transfer response for sampled imaging systems can be degraded significantly or even 
enhanced. Also, depending on the subjective criteria adopted at a given test facility, 
the MRT can be measured beyond the half-sample rate of the sensor under test. 

Figure 16.9 shows the static approach to measuring the MRT of a staring sen- 
sor. At each frequency or bar pattern, the phase is found that optimizes the MRT. 
To vary the phase, the target wheel is placed on a translating stage or, equivalently, 
the sensor is placed on a motorized rotational stage. The phase is considered the 
angular target position with respect to the sensor detector. While the observer 
views the four-bar target, the stage is adjusted (i.e., the phase is varied) or the sen- 
sor is micropositioned to pick up the four-bar target modulation. In the region be- 
tween 0.6 and 0.9 times the half-sample rate of the sensor, it is extremely difficult 
to ensure that the correct target phase is accomplished. The results vary greatly 
with phase and from observer to observer. Figure 16.9(b) shows two images of 
a four-bar target where one target is positioned at the best phase and the other 
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Figure 16.9 Sample imaging system MRT measurements. 


target is positioned at the worst phase. Figure 16.9(c) shows the MRT for a sensor 
at best phase and at worst phase. Also note in the static MRT figure, the MRT is 
measured past the half-sample rate of the sensor for the best phase case [13]. 

To address the phase and sampling problems associated with the MRT mea- 
surement, Webb [14] developed the dynamic MRT measurement where the MRT 
target is moved across the sensor field of view during the MRT measurement. The 
technique is known as the dynamic MRT (DMRT) and the MRT is measured as the 
target is moved through the sensor’s FOV. 

The DMRT has been shown capable of measuring system performance up to 
the MTF limit of the system and eliminates the problems associated with static 
sampling and phase optimization. The increase in MRT performance is measured 
due to an increase in the sample rate across the target (as the target moves across 
the sampling grid). 

Two characteristics are worth mentioning here. First, while the sampling effect 
has been minimized in the DMRT measurement, additional MTF blur has been in- 
troduced by the motion of the target. The DMRT measurement changes with target 
velocity through the sensor FOV since both the spatial sampling rate and the blur 
due to motion have changed. The DMRT measurement beyond the half-sample rate 
of the sensor is useful and can be modified for use in acquisition calculations. Webb 
and Halford describe the DMRT method in detail [15]. 

A great deal of work has yet to be performed in the laboratory measurement of 
sampled imaging systems. The international community is working on many issues 
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associated with the performance measurement of sampled imaging systems. Until 
these issues are addressed, engineers and acquisition professionals should be cau- 
tious about laboratory results and claims of performance with sampled imaging sys- 
tems. The interpretation of these measurements is taken many different ways and 
will continue to be taken different ways until a common approach is established. 
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A.S. Aperture stop. See Figures 7.37 and 7.39 

Axial ray. A ray that starts and ends on the optical axis. See Figure 7.37. 

Chief ray. A ray that originates off the optical axis which goes through the aperture 
stop. See Figures 7.38 and 7.40 

Cold stop. A cold shield with 100% efficiency. See Gigure 7.67 

Collimated light. Radiation in which every ray from any given object point can be 
considered to be parallel to every other ray. See Figure 7.6. This is an ideal which 
is never realized. 

E x p. Exit pupil. See Figures 7.37 and 7.39 

E x p. Entrance pupil. See Figure 7.37 and 7.39. 

Field stop. Aperture located at an image plane that determines size and shape of an 
image. See Figure 7.57 

Marginal ray. An axial ray that barely makes it through the aperture stop. See Fig- 
ures 7.37, 7.39 and 7.41. 

Nodal points. Of all the rays passing through a lens from an off-axis object point to 
its corresponding image point, there is always one ray whose direction in image 
space is the same as the ray in object space. The nodal points are where the exten- 
sion of these rays intersect the optical axis. See Figures 7.30 and 7.22. 

Optical axis. For lenses with spherical surfaces, centers of curvature like on optical 
axis. See Figure 7.5 

Paraxial ray. Axial ray that is always close to the optical axis. See Figure 7.37. 

Principal plane. In a lens or lens system, that surface at which the projections of an 
entering and exiting ray intersect. See Figures 7.13 and 7.17. 

Wave front. At a fixed time, the surface over which the optical disturbance is con- 
stant. See (4.1). 
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distortion, 251, 252 
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MTF, 251 
spherical, 250-51 
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of a photon, 168 
as quantum process, 168 
scattering versus, 170-71 
ACQUIRE model, 380, 384, 529-30 
Active/passive detectors, 303-5 
Aerosol MTF, 178 
Afocal optical system, 237 
Aided target recognition, 493-541 
Aided target recognizer (AiTR), 4 
Aliasing, 63, 334 
Analytical parameters, 8-9 
Angular magnification, 236-45 
defined, 236 

Keplerian telescope, 237, 238 
Apertures 
circular, 249 
numerical, 224-36 
obscured, /-number for, 234 
rectangular, 249 
relative, 225 
Aperture stops 

chief ray relationship, 224 
defined, 221 
illustrated, 222 

ray tracing for determination, 223 
Apodization, 110 
Apparent delta T 
defined, 133 

determination techniques, 133-35 
exact transcendental solution technique, 
135 


flux-broadband Beer’s law product tech- 
nique, 134-35 

flux- temperature differential technique, 
135 

illustrated, 133 

temperature-broadband Beer’s law prod- 
uct technique, 134 

temperature-broadband transmission as 
function of range technique, 134 
Arbitrary function, 49 
Astigmatic difference, 255 
Astigmatism, 251 
Astronomical telescopes, 243 
Atmospheric MTF, 177-79 
defined, 177 

sampling configuration and, 296 
turbulence, 177 
Atmospherics, 163-86, 296 
absorption, 168-70 
components, 163-66 
defined, 163 
exercises, 186 
models, 179-83 
particles, 172 
path radiance, 173 
practical considerations, 183-86 
scattering, 170-73 
structure, 163-66 
transmission, 166 
turbulence, 173-77 
typical transmission, 164 
water vapor, 164-65 
Atmospheric scattering coefficient, 141 
Atmospheric transmission (MODTRAN), 
4,5 

Autocorrelation function, 248 
Automatic gain control (AGC), 47-48 
Automatic target cueing (ATC) system, 
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369-71 
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detection, 370 

information extraction, 370 

performance evaluation curve, 371 

preprocessing, 370 

process, 370 

summary, 371 

Avalanche photodiode (APD), 271 
Average modulation at optimum phase 
(AMOP), 391 

B 

Background-limited infrared photodetec- 
tion (BLIP), 282, 284, 300-301 
Background radiance, 133 
Backgrounds 
clutter, 150-51 

electro-optical systems, 135-41 
infrared, 126-35 
spatial characteristics, 143-52 
spectral emittance, 129 
Band-limited functions, 60 
Bar target representation, 145-47 
illustrated, 147 

imaged through turbulence, 1 84 
Beer-Lambert law, 167 
Bidirectional reflectance distribution 
function (BRDF), 142-43 
Binomial distribution, 501 
Blackbody flux, 444 
Blackbody radiation, 126-29 
defined, 126 
targets, 547 

Blur circle, 218, 221, 257 
Bolometers, 273-74 
Boost filtering, 338-39 
Brightness, 326 
Buckingham pi theorem, 414 
Butterworth filter, 317-18 

C 

Candelas 
defined, 125 

per square meter, 417-18 


Capacitive transimpedance amplification 
(CTIA), 330 
Carbon dioxide, 165 
Cardinal points, 208 
Cassegrain telescopes, 244M5 
Cathode ray tubes (CRTs), 356, 357-59 
defined, 357 
example results, 359 
illustrated, 357 

modulation transfer function (MTF), 
406 

resolution, 358 
sample-and-hold circuit, 359 
See also Displays 

Charge-coupled devices (CCDs), 275-76 
electron-bombarded (EBCCDs), 303-4 
electronics, 325-26 
high-gain, 298 

image intensified (IICCDs), 299 
three-phase, 325 
Chebychev filter, 317-18 
Chief rays, 222 
Chromatic aberration, 243 
Chromatic lens, 243 
Clutter 

defined, 150 

effect on human target acquisition, 151 
modeling, 150-51 
modifications, 152 

Coatings Engineering Evaluation Program 
(CREEP), 142 
CODE V, 97, 215 
Coherence, 77-82 
defined, 77 

representative lengths, 80 
spatial, 79 
temporal, 79 

Coherent diffraction MTF, 95-96 
calculating, 96 
circular pupil, 96 
as Fourier transform, 95 
See also Modulation transfer function 
(MTF) 

Coherent transfer function, 246 
Cold shield 
defined, 253 
efficiency, 446 
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Cold stop 
defined, 253 
efficiency, 253 
illustrated, 254 
Collimated light, 193 
Color, 143 
Comb, 19, 20 
Combat simulation, 529 
Comb function, 37-38, 364 
ID, 64 
2D, 65 

Common-module FLIRs, 439 
Complex amplitude, 74 
Complex functions, 15-16 
Concave lenses 

behavior summary, 202 
defined, 194 

image formation by, 1 95 
nomenclature, representation, and 
behavior, 195 
ray-tracing rules for, 197 
Conditional probability, 35 
Contrast(s), 139-41 
defined, 139 
example, 141 

as function of range in atmosphere, 
183 

localized enhancement, 336-38 
longwave, 152-59 
LWIR, 184 
midwave, 152-59 
MWIR, 184 
path radiance, 140 
target-to-background, 139 
Contrast threshold function (CTF) 

alternative forced choice experimental 
methods, 398 

Barten’s smooth curves, 399 
defined, 11 
exercises, 431-33 
eye, 369 

eye-display contrast threshold model, 
424-25 

eye-display system, 401-26 
in human vision characterization, 385 
measured, 385, 386 
naked eye, 397-401 


system, 427, 475-80 
two eyes, 400 

Converging beam devices, 291 
Convex lenses 

behavior summary, 201 
defined, 193 

first focal point, 205, 206 
first principal plane, 205, 206 
nomenclature, representation, and 
behavior, 195 
ray-tracing rules for, 196 
Convolution, 22-27 
defined, 22-24 
of delta function, 60 
as filtering operation, 24 
integral, 50 
process, 25 
properties, 24 
theorem, 30 

two-dimensional, in Cartesian 
coordinates, 26 
Cooperative detection, 493 
Correlated double sampling (CDS), 330 
Correlation, 22-27 
cross-correlation, 27 
defined, 26 
result, 26 
theorem, 30 
to two dimensions, 27 
Correlation function, 78 
Cryogenic cooling, 267 
Cumulative distribution function (CDF), 
34, 498 

curves comparison, 508 
reduced distribution function versus, 
520 

for time-limited search, 508 
for time unlimited search, 508 
Current-mode detector circuits, 309, 311 
Cut-on/cut-off frequencies, 430 
Cylinder function, 22, 23 


D 

Dc-restored systems, 317 
Decision time, 499 
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Delta functions, 17, 19, 20 
convolution of, 60 

in describing arbitrary system input, 49 
impulse response as, 52 
weighted collection of, 61 
Delta T, 117, 131-33 
apparent, 133 
defined, 131 
solution for, 132 
target, 147 
Depletion region, 269 
Detector angular subtense 
horizontal and vertical, 286 
IFOV and, 287 
illustrated, 286 
scan velocity and, 314 
Detector angular subtense (DAS), 285-87 
Detector circuits, 309-13 
current-mode, 309, 311 
example, 312 
photoconductor, 312 
voltage-mode, 309, 310 
Detector response function, 37 
Detectors, 265-305 
active/passive, 303-5 
background-limited infrared photo- 
detection, 300-301 
bolometer, 273-74 
charge-coupled device, 275-76 
classes of, 265 
diamond-shaped, 112 
dual-band, 302-3 
dwell time, 290 
for EO systems, 298-99 
equivalent incident power (NEP), 281 
exercises, 305-6 
flux on, 230-31 
infrared, 296-98 
infrared arrays, 301-5 
laser range-gated, 303-5 
modulation transfer function (MTF), 
295 

noise, 299-300 
output signal spectrum, 294 
photoconductor, 268-69 
photoemissive, 271-72 
photon, 265-66 


photovoltaic, 269-71 
pyroelectric, 274-75 
responsivity, 119, 275-78 
sampling geometry, 293 
scanning configurations and implemen- 
tations, 287-91 
scans across image space, 314 
sensitivity, 278-85 
SNR characteristics, 278 
spatial integration, 292 
spectral D :: ', 279 
square, 112 
thermal, 267, 272-75 
transfer functions, 292-96 
types of, 265-67 
voltage, 138 

Detector-to-eye filter, 463 
Diamond-shaped detector, 112 
Differential flux, 132 
Differential temperature geometry, 131 
Diffraction, 5, 73-116 
blur, 256-58 
blur circle, 257 
coherence and, 77-82 
defined, 73 

electromagnetic waves and, 74-77 

essence of, 73 

exercises, 113-16 

Fraunhofer, 85-88 

Fresnel, 83-85 

geometry, 74 

psf, 88-91 

Diffraction-limited point intensity, 219 
Diffraction-limited resolution 
thick lens, 257 
thin lens, 257 

Diffraction modulation transfer function, 73 
Diffraction MTF, 91-108 
calculation, 96-97, 104 
coherent, 95-96 
incoherent, 93-95 
thin lens, 91-96 
Diffraction theory 
apodization, 110 
applications of, 108-13 
detector MTF from Fraunhofer 

diffraction pattern, 110-13 
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frequency analysis of optical systems, 
108-9 

geometric optics, 109 
optical image processing, 109 
point spread function of distributed 
aperture, 109 
stellar interferometry, 110 
Digital filter MTF, 324-25 
Dimensional analysis, 401 
Diopters, 367 
Dirac function, 17 
Discrete wavelet transform, 349 
Discrimination detection, 493 
Displays, 355-65 

cathode-ray tubes (CRTs), 357-59 
flat-panel, 407, 408 
light-emitting diodes (LEDs), 359-61 
liquid-crystal displays (LCDs), 361-63 
plasma, 363 

processing, sampling and, 363-65 
reconstructed spectrum after, 365 
types of, 356 
Distortion, 251, 252 
Distributed aperture 

horizontal and vertical MTF for, 107 
illustrated, 107 
Doubling, 47 

Dual-band detectors, 302-3 
Dual-band infrared systems, 1 
Dual /-number imager, 256 
Dynamic detection. See Search 
Dynamic MRT (DMRT), 545, 553-55 
defined, 554 

performance measurements, 554 

E 

Edge response, 53, 54 
Effective focal length, 216-17 
defined, 240 

telescope-camera optical system, 240 
Electromagnetic waves, 74-77 
polarization of, 74 
representation, 75 

Electron Bombarded Active Pixel Sensor 
(EBAPS), 304 


Electron-bombarded CCD (EBCCD), 
303-4 

Electronics, 309-31 
CCDs, 325-26 
detector circuits, 309-13 
digital filter MTF, 324-25 
EO mux MTF, 322-23 
exercises, 331 
MTF boost filter, 322 
noise, 318-21 

readout integrated circuits, 328-31 
spatial/temporal frequency conversion, 
313-15 

system component, 356 
transfer function, 315-18 
uniformity correction or NUC, 326-28 
Electro-optical (EO) systems, 3-4, 
297-98 

contrast, 139-41 
defined, 2, 6 

detector responsivity, 119 
detectors, 298-99 
external sources, 136-39 
light path, 138 
output, 7 

performance of, 9-10 
primary sources for, 136 
resolution, 10 
sensitivity, 10 

targets and backgrounds, 135-41 
target size, 121 
turbulence effect on, 176 
typical scenario, 6-7 
Electro-optical multiplexer (EO mux) 
defined, 322 
illustrated, 323 
MTF, 322-23 
Elliptical entrance pupil 
horizontal MTF for, 106 
illustrated, 105 
vertical MTF for, 106 
Emissivity, 129-31 
defined, 129 

measurement techniques, 129-30 
representation of, 130 
spectral, 130 
total, 130, 131 
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Emittance 
defined, 122 
differential, 285 
exitance and, 122 
Entrance pupil 

circular, 90, 91, 104 
defined, 222 
elliptical, 105, 106 
racetrack, 108 

telescope-camera optical system, 240 
Equivalent differential temperature. See 
Delta T 

Equivalent incident power (NEP), 278, 281 
Equivalent intensity, 280 
Error-energy reduction method, 344-45 
Euler’s equation, 31 
Even pulse pair, 19 
Exit pupil 
defined, 222 
human eye, 237 
Keplerian telescope, 238, 239 
Expected value, 36 
External radiation, 6 
Extra-wide FOV (XFOV), 254 
Eye. See Human eye 
Eye-brain temporal and spatial 
integrations, 461, 462 
Eye-brain temporal integrations, 461 
Eye-display contrast threshold model, 
410-26 

bandwidth function, 424 
Buckingham pi theorem, 414 
comparison with existing models, 426 
contrast threshold function (CTF), 
424-25 

dimensional analysis, 414, 420 
direct calculations, 433-36 
eye transfer function, 424 
function definition, 423-26 
input parameters, 422, 425 
output, 422 

program, running, 425-26 
temporal noise bandwidth, 423 
theory of, 413 
time constant of eye, 423 
validation of, 410-21 
variance internal to eye, 424 


Eye-display system, 401-10 

equivalent spatial noise bandwidth, 
407 

eye MTF, 409, 410 
Eye photon noise variance, 477 
Eyepiece lens, 236 

Eye temporal modulation function, 404 
Eye time constant, 405 

F 

Fabrication artifacts, 451 
FASCODE, 179 

Fast Fourier Transform (FFT), 144 

Field curvature, 251 

Field of regard (FOR) search 

continuously moving sensor over, 511 
effectiveness of, 513 
model, 511 

number of fields of view in, 513 
sensor slewing and, 519 
single sweep, 512 
size of, 511 

TDSP search model comparison, 526 
time-unlimited, 531-34 
validity of, 525 

Field of view (FOV), 48, 215-17 
extra-wide, 254 
illustrated, 214 

instantaneous (IFOV), 279, 282 
Keplerian telescope, 241 
narrow, 186, 217, 254 
search, 494-95 
source as smaller than, 284 
trade-offs, 217 

ultra-narrow (UFOV), 254-55 
vertical (VFOV), 289 
wide, 186, 217, 254 
Field stop 

added to Keplerian telescope, 242 
defined, 215-16 
Filtering, image 

applications of, 336-39 
boost, 338-39 

localized contrast enhancement, 336-38 
Finite impulse response (FIR) filter, 324 
First focal point, 205 
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First principal focal length, 205 
First principal plane, 208 
First principal point, 205 
First principal surface, 205 
Fixed-pattern noise, 451-52 
FLIR92 model, 382,385 
Flux 

amount determination, 283 
blackbody, 444 
collection of, 281 
dependence on range, 283 
on detectors, 230-31 
/-number, 224-36 

dual, optical systems, 255 
dual imager, 256 
for obscured aperture, 234 
small limit, 230 
as solid angle measure, 236 
symbol representation, 224 
for thick lens in object and image space, 
235 

for thin lens in object and image space, 
234 

working, 229 
Focal lengths 

effective, 216-17 
thick lens, 205, 206 
Focal plane 

concept illustration, 198 
defined, 196 
Focal point, 204 
Focal ratio, 224 

Forward-looking infrared (FLIRs), 2, 7 
B-Kits, 382 
common-module, 439 
first-generation, 439 
FLIR92 MRT equation, 382 
generations, 440 
generators of, 7 
MRT model, 384 
NVESD, 383 
second-generation, 440 
third-generation, 253-54, 440 
Fourier integral theorem, 30 
Fourier transform, 27-30 

coherent transfer function, 246 
defined, 27 


fast (FFT), 144 
inverse, 28 
pairs, 30-32 
properties of, 29-30, 31 
system impulse response, 59 
two-dimensional, 21 
Fovea centralis, 366 
Fraunhofer diffraction, 85-86 
detector MTF from, 110-13 
irradiance pattern, 111 
from thin lens, 87-88 
Fresnel diffraction, 83-85 

G 

Gamma correction, 326 
Gaussian function, 17, 19, 22, 23 
Gauss’s equation, 201-3 

in finding image location, 212 
image location calculation, 215 
magnification relationship and, 228 
General image quality equation (GIQE), 
485, 530 

applied to photographic/EO visible 
systems, 488 
model, 486-89 
results, 489 
use of, 485 

Georgia Tech Vision (GTV), 528-29 
Ground-resolved distance (GRD), 62-63 
Ground-sampled distance (GSD) 
defined, 62 
NIIRS and, 488 
psf and, 62 

as sensor design parameter, 489 
simulated human track data as function 
of, 490 

H 

High-pass filter, 317 
Historical performance models, 373-95 
exercises, 395 
first FLIRS and, 378-81 
FLIR92, 382, 385 

imager modeling, measurement, field 
performance, 393 
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Historical performance models (cont.) 
improvements for resolution and noise, 
381-85 

improvement to add sampling, 387-90 
introduction to, 373-74 
Johnson, 374-76 
MRT, 376-78 

triangle orientation discrimination 
(TOD), 392 
TRM3, 391-92 
Human eye 

contrast limitations, 385-87 
contrast threshold function (CTF), 369, 
397-401 
illustrated, 365 

modulation transfer function (MTF) of, 
367-69 

performance of, 401 
radii of curvatures, 366 
Human-made illuminators, 137 
Human perception, 365-69 
Human- vision-brain component, 494 
Human visual system (HVS) 
effective integration time, 477 
processing chain, 476 
Hybridization, 328 

I 

Illuminance, 417 
Image fusion, 346-50 
algorithms, 346-50 
applications, 346 
Laplacian pyramid, 347-48, 349 
objective, 346 
quality indices, 350 
schematic, 347 

wavelet-based methods, 348-50 
Image intensified CCDs (IICCDs), 299 
Image plane, 196 
Image processing, 333-51 
filtering, 336-39 
fusion, 346-50 
sampling theory and, 333-36 
summary, 350-51 

super-resolution reconstruction, 339-46 


Image reconstruction 

nonuniform interpolation, 343 
process, 342-43 
regularized, 343 
super-resolution, 339-46 
Imagery Interpretability Rating Scale 
(HRS), 484, 530 
Images, 344 
Image space 
defined, 225 

detector scan across, 3 14 
/-number for thick lens in, 235 
/-number for thin lens in, 234, 235 
focal point, 193, 194 
Imaging 

infrared sensors, 2, 3 
introduction to, 2-3 
of point source on/off axis, 198 
process, 64 
Imaging systems, 3-4 
perfect point, 218 
sampled, 64-69 
two point sources, 219 
wavelength dependencies, 4-6 
Impulse response, 50-55 
concept, 50 
defined, 47 
as delta function, 52 
edge response, 53, 54 
for entire system, 53 
example, 51 

for perfect optical system, 52 
Impulse response function, 45 
Incoherent diffraction MTF, 93-95 
calculating, 95, 96-97 
circular pupil, 96-97 
programs for calculating, 97-108 
proportional to autocorrelation 
function, 94 

See also Modulation transfer function 
(MTF) 

Independence, 36 

Independent dimensionless variables, 
414 

Index of refraction, 174, 192-93 
Index structure parameter, 174 
determination, 177 
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temperature structure parameter 
relationship, 175 
weight, 176 

Infinite impulse response (HR) filter, 324 
Infrared CCDs (IRCCDs), 275 
Infrared detector arrays, 296, 301-5 
active/passive, 303-5 
dual-band, 302-3 
large-format, 301-2 
laser range-gated, 303-5 
Infrared detectors, 296-98 
InSb, 297 
MCT, 296-97 
nBn, 297-98 
VOx, 298 

Infrared imaging system 

performance measurements, 545-55 
resolution, 549-51 
sensitivity, 545-49 
Infrared sensors 

performance of, 9-10 
resolution, 10 
sensitivity, 10 
target size, 121 
typical scenario, 7-8 
Infrared targets/backgrounds 
apparent delta T, 133 
blackbody radiation, 126-29 
delta T, 131-33 
emissivity, 126-31 
exact transcendental solution, 135 
flux-broadband Beer’s law product, 
134-35 

flux- temperature differential, 135 
target-to-background difference, 125-26 
temperature-broadband Beer’s law 
product, 134 

temperature-broadband transmission as 
function of range, 134 
wavelengths, 125 

Inhomogeneity equivalent temperature 
difference (IETD), 549 
Input irradiance, 53 
Instantaneous FOV (IFOV), 279, 282 
Intelligence, surveillance, and reconnais- 
sance (ISR) systems, 12, 443 
Intersection, 34 


Inverse Fourier transform, 28 
Irradiance 

detector by point source, 231 
moonlight, 137 
in phasor notation, 78 
solar, 136 

from sum of two fields for coherent 
system, 77 

Iterative approach, 523-24 

J 

Johnson detection, 493 
Johnson model, 374-76 

data relating to resolution, 375 
defined, 374 
development, 376 
experiments, 374-75, 390 
target discrimination criteria, 390 
Johnson noise, 318-19 


K 

Keplerian telescope 

angular magnification, 237, 238 
exit pupil, 238, 239 
field of view (FOV), 241 
field stop added to, 242 
illustrated, 236 

Kolmogorov-Obukhov law, 174 


F 

Fadder filters, 317 
Fambertian surface, 123, 124 
Faplacian pyramid, 347-48, 349 
Farge-format arrays, 301-2 
Faser range-gated detectors, 303-5 
Fensmaker’s equation, 199 
Light 

collimated, 193 
representation, 189-91 
Fight-emitting diodes (FEDs), 356, 359-61 
arrays, 323, 360-61 
defined, 359-60 
illustrated, 360 
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Light-emitting diodes (LEDs) (cont.) 
as P-N junction devices, 359 
See also Displays 

Limiting frequency approach, 470-75 
defined, 470 

differential temperature, 471 
discrimination criteria, 470 
probability of discrimination process, 
471 

target parameter determination, 471 
2D MRT, 474 

Linear shift-invariant (LSI) systems, 10-11, 
45-71 

analysis, 45-46 
basics of, 48-50 
exercises, 69-71 

as function of input frequency, 45 
input/output behavior, 48 
optical, 58 

response evaluation, 56 
Linear spread function (lsf), 54 
Linear systems, 47-48 
approach, 10-11 
properties of, 47-48 
spatial domain, 59 
Liquid-crystal displays (LCDs), 356, 
361-63 

advantages, 362 
arrays, 363 
defined, 361 
as passive devices, 362 
See also Displays 

Localized contrast enhancement, 336-38 
Log-log plots, 412 
Long-wave infrared (LWIR) region 
carbon dioxide as absorber in, 165 
collage example, 157 
contrast, 184 
defined, 2, 7 

human activity discrimination, 483 
human scatterplot, 156 
images of HMMV and tank, 153 
male armed contractor image, 155 
rural scatterplot, 157 
sandbox images, 158 
solar loading effect on, 156 
solar reflection, 159 


urban scatterplot, 158 
use decision, 183 
Low-pass filter, 316 
LOWTRAN, 380 

transmission curves, 180 
use of, 179 
Lumen, 417 

M 

Magnetic resonance imaging (MRI), 59 
Magnification, 355, 356 
Marginal rays, 221 
Material impurities, 451 
Matkematica search code, 540-41 
Mathematics, 15-42 

common one-dimensional functions, 
17-20 

complex functions, 15-16 
convolution and correlation, 22-27 
examples, 37 
exercises, 39-42 
Fourier transform, 27-30 
probability, 33-37 
transform pairs, 30-32 
two-dimensional functions, 20-22 
MCT avalanche photodiode (MCT-APD), 
304-5 
Mean, 36 
Mean time 

detect target with two observers, 
536-38 

first observer to detect target, 535-36 
Meridional plane, 196 
Metal organic vapor phase epitaxy 
(MOVPE), 302 
Microdither scanner, 340 
Microscanning, 291, 340 
Midwave infrared (MWIR) region 
camera, MTF for, 551 
carbon dioxide as absorber in, 165 
collage example, 157 
contrast, 184 
defined, 2, 7 

human activity discrimination, 483 

human scatterplot, 156 

images of HMMV and tank, 153 
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male armed contractor image, 155 
panoramic imager, 547 
rural scatterplot, 157 
sandbox images, 158 
solar loading effect on, 156 
solar reflection, 159 
urban scatterplot, 158 
use decision, 183 
Midwave sensors, 119 
Mie scattering, 172 

Minimum resolvable contrast (MRC), 11 
Minimum resolvable temperature dif- 
ference (MRT), 376-78, 459-70, 
551-53 
curve, 381 

defined, 376, 459-60, 551 
dynamic, 545, 553-55 
equation simplification, 378 
measurement, 379 
measurement process, 552 
noise bandwidth, 376-77 
parameters, 378 
predictions, 381 

sampling imaging system measurements, 
554 

terms in eye integral, 377 
2D, 459-70, 553 
values, 552 

MODTRAN, 380, 473 
results, 181 
use of, 179 

Modulation transfer function (MTF), 11, 
457-59 

aberration, 251 
aerosol, 178 

in arbitrary direction, 94 
atmospheric, 177-79, 296 
boost filter, 322 
cathode ray tubes (CRTs), 406 
for circular aperture, 249 
circular entrance pupil, 104 
curve, 460 
defined, 47, 57, 549 
defining, 92 
derivation of, 460-61 
detector, 295 
diffraction, 91-108 


digital filter, 324-25 
for elliptical entrance pupil, 106 
EO mux, 322-23 
expression of, 98 
eye, 367-69, 409, 410 
horizontal, 458 
linear motion, 459 
measurement, 460 
measurement process, 550 
for MWIR camera system, 551 
in non-sampled imager characterization, 
387 

normalizing, 93 
optics, 245-49, 295 
for racetrack entrance pupil, 108 
for rectangular aperture, 249 
response, 459 

second-generation, 464, 465 
as sensor parameter, 460 
squeeze approach, 390 
system, 441, 457 
system horizontal, 468 
system versus component, 58-59 
turbulence, 177-78 

for undersampled imaging systems, 45 8 
vertical, 457 

Modulation transfer function compensa- 
tion (MTFC), 488 
Monochromatic sources, 79 
Multiple-lens systems, 213-15 
Mutually exclusive sets, 35 

N 

Narrow FOV (NFOV), 186, 217, 254 
National Imagery Interpretability Rating 
Scale (NIIRS), 484-86, 530 
definition of, 486 
prediction, 486 
sample descriptions, 485 
Near-infrared (NIR) region, 2 
Neoclassical Search Model, 527-28 
Newtonian telescopes, 244 
Night Vision and Electronic Sensors 
Directorate (NVESD), 140 
Night Vision Integrated Performance 
Model (NV-IPM), 252, 503-5 
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Noise 

bandwidth, 320-21 
detector, 299-300 
electronics, 318-21 
factor, 321 

fixed-pattern, 451-52 
Johnson, 318-19 
model improvements for, 381-85 
1 //, 319 
pattern, 449 
performance, 449-53 
photon, 299-300 
power spectrum, 321 
quantization, 450 
readout (floor), 452 
reproduction process, 320 
reset, 449 

shot, 319-20,449, 450-51 
spatial, 381, 548 
spatiotemporal, 549 
temporal, 381 
three-dimensional, 455-57 
total current, 452-53 
white, 319 

Noise equivalent irradiance (NEI), 443, 
452, 453-55 

exitance of a surface, 453 
nomenclature, 454 

Noise equivalent temperature difference 
(NETD), 11,441,443 
assumptions/approximations, 445 
band-averaged detectivity and, 447 
computing prior to NUC, 549 
concept, 444 
defined, 443, 545 
derivation, 444 
detector, 443 
of detector signal, 443 
differences in values, 547 
estimation of, 545, 546 
expression for gross sensitivity issues, 447 
generalized form, 445 
measurement, 443, 447 
overall frame, 443 
pixel-level, 546 

ratio between electrons and, 479 
scanning system parameters, 448 


Noise power spectral density, 37 
Nonuniform interpolation, 343 
Nonuniformity correction (NUC), 328, 549 
Normalized correlation function, 78 
Normalized optical disturbance, 75 
Numerical aperture, 224-36 
Nyquist frequency, 334, 335 
Nyquist rate, 364, 467 

O 

Objective lens, 236 
Object plane, 196 
Object space 
defined, 225 

/-number for thick lens in, 235 
/-number for thin lens in, 234, 235 
Object space focal point, 194 
Observers, multiple, 514-17 
Odd pulse pair, 19 
On-chip/off-chip amplifiers, 450 
1// noise 
defined, 319 
knee frequency, 462 
One-dimensional functions, 17-20 
Optical axis, 193 

Optical disturbance amplitude, 95 
Optical image processing, 109 
Optical materials, 252-53 
Optical modulation transfer function, 

73 

Optical path 

illustrated, 189-91 
length, 189-91 
Optical systems 
afocal, 237 

frequency analysis of, 108-9 
with pupil function, 246 
response, 53 
telescope-camera, 240 
typical, 253-56 
vignetting in, 232 

Optical transfer function (OTF), 245-46 
circular limiting aperture, 38 
defined, 57 
determination of, 246 
Optical transmission, 166 
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Optics, 189-262 
aberrations, 250-52 
aperture stop, pupils, rays, 221-24 
diffraction blur, 256-58 
exercises, 259-62 
field of view (FOV), 215-17 
/-number and numerical aperture, 
224-36 

light representation, 189-91 
modulation transfer function (MTF), 
245-49, 295 

multiple-lens systems, 213-15 
reflection, 191-93 
refraction, 191-93 
resolution, 218-21 
in sensor systems, 190 
spherical mirrors, 203-5 
telescopes and angular magnification, 
236-45 

thick lens, 205-8 

thin lens ray-tracing rules, 193-203 
vergence, 208-13 
Organization, this book, 12 

P 

Paraxial rays, 221 

Parseval’s theorem, 30 

Path radiance, 140, 173 

Pattern noise, 449 

Perception time, 499 

Perfect point imaging system, 218 

Performance 

EO noise, 449-53 

infrared imaging system, 545-55 

measures, 441 

minimum resolvable temperature 
difference, 459-70 
modulation transfer function (MTF) 
and, 457-59 
NEI, 453-55 

NETD parameter, 443-49 
resolution, 442-43 
sensitivity, 442-43 
system CTF, 475-80 
target acquisition with limiting 
frequency, 470-75 


target acquisition with target task 
performance metric, 480-82 
target sets and, 482-84 
three-dimensional noise and, 455-57 
Persistent ISR systems (P-ISR), 12 
Persistent surveillance sensor 
coverage, 490 
defined, 489 

Phase transfer function (PTF), 57-58 
defined, 57 

system versus component, 58-59 
Photoconductor circuits, 312 
Photoconductors, 268-69 
Photoemissive detectors, 271-72 
Photometric units, 124-25 
Photometry, 119-25 
Photomultiplier tube (PMT), 272 
Photon detectors 

cryogenic cooling, 267 
defined, 265 

detection mechanisms, 267 
noise, 299-300 
photoconductors, 268-69 
photoemissive, 271-72 
photovoltaic, 269-71 
spectral D*, 279 
types of, 265-66 
See also Detectors 
Photopic efficiencies, 125 
Photovoltaic detectors 

avalanche photodiode (APD), 271 
defined, 269 
energy diagram, 270 
operation in open-circuit mode, 271 
voltage across the junction, 270 
PISR, 489 
Pixel pitch, 289 

Planck’s blackbody emission curves, 127 
Plane of incidence, 192 
Plane waves 

direction of travel, 77 
propagation, 76 
Plasma displays, 363 
Point-source intensity example, 123 
Point spread function (psf) 

amplitude for circular entrance pupil, 90 
from circular entrance pupil, 90 
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Point spread function (psf) (cont.) 
defined, 5, 47, 73 
diffraction, 88-91 
distributed aperture, 109 
for rectangular aperture, 89 
simulated image from circular entrance 
pupil, 91 

square aperture, 113 

Polar-to-Cartesian coordinate conversion, 
16 

Postsample blur transfer function, 67 
Presample blur transfer function, 65 
Principal plane 
defined, 196, 197 

extension by practical limits of lens, 

200 

location of, 199 
mirror, 204 
Probability, 33-37 
conditional, 35 
of entire space, 35 
use of, 33 

Probability density function, 33, 34 
for detection time with two observers, 
539-40 

reduced, for target detection, 524 
time-limited search, 507 
time-unlimited search, 507 
Probability of discrimination 
example, 474, 475 
process, 471 

Programs (incoherent diffraction MTF 
calculation), 97-108 
list of, 98 

MTFCyclesPerMmEqHor, 100 
MTFCyclesPerMmEqVer, 100 
MTFCyclesPerMrEqFIor, 101 
MTFCyclesPerMrEqVer, 101 
MTFNormalizedEqHor, 98, 102 
MTFNormalizedEqVer, 99 
NMTF CyclesPerMmHor, 100 
NMTF CyclesPerMmVer, 100-101 
NMTF CyclesPerMrHor, 101 
NMTF CyclesPerMrVer, 101-2 
NMTFNormalizedHor, 99 
NMTFNormalizedVer, 99 
Projected area, target, 428 


Propagation 

plane waves, 76 
vergence, 211 
Pupil diameter 
comparison, 421 

as function of field angle/luminance 
value, 403 

Stiles-Crawford correction factor as 
function of, 403 
Pure detection, 493 
Pyroelectric detectors, 273-74 

Q 

Quantization noise, 450 
Quasi-monochromatic sources, 79 

R 

Racetrack entrance pupil, 108 
Radiation 

blackbody, 126 
external, 6, 136 

object, spectral distribution and 
magnitude, 126 
photometric units, 124-25 
radiometric units, 121-24 
reflected, 119 
sources, 117-61 
Radiometric units, 121-24 
Radiometry, 118-25, 229 
Raindrops, 172 
Ramp function, 1 7, 1 8 
Random variables, 36 
Range performance modeling, 426-31 
Rayleigh resolution limit, 219-20 
Rayleigh scattering, 172 
Ray tracing 

in determining aperture stop, 223 
to find image location, 212 
in showing chief ray/aperture stop 
relationship, 224 
for spherical concave mirror, 204 
for spherical convex mirror, 205 
through thick lens, 208 
Ray-tracing rules 
of arbitrary ray, 199 
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concave lenses, 197 
convex lenses, 196 
Reaction time, 499 
Readout (floor) noise, 452 
Readout integrated circuits (ROICs), 
328-31 

design, 329-30 
detector array coupling, 328 
manufacturing, 330-31 
physical coupling, 329 
pixel saturation and, 330 
schematic, 328 
well capacities, 330 
Real images, 200, 201 
Receiver operating curve (ROC), 370 
Rectangle function, 17, 18, 63 
Reflected radiation, 119 
Reflectivity 

as function of wavelength, 138 
at interface, 1 92 
Refraction, law of, 192 
Refractive index 

in speed of light, 191 
thick lens, 207 
of vacuum, 192-93 
variations, 174 

Regions of interest (ROIs), 155 
Regularized reconstruction, 343 
Re-imaged pupil, 256 
Relative aperture, 225 
Relative edge response, 487 
Reset noise, 449 

Resistor-capacitor (RC) circuit, 50 
Resolution, 218-21 
CRT, 358 
defined, 442 

definition techniques, 219-21 
diffraction-limited, 257, 258 
infrared imaging system, 549-51 
model improvements for, 381-85 
performance, 442-43 
Rayleigh limit, 219-20 
sensitivity relationship, 443 
spatial sampling and, 62-64 
Resolved source, 280 
Responsivity 
curve, 277 


detectors, 275-78 
measurement, 276 
Reticle, 242 

Rotating-drum scanners, 291 
S 

Sagittal plane, 196 
Sampled imaging systems, 64-69 
output, 68 

presample blur, 65, 66 
RSS, 68 

sampled signal and display transfer, 67 
sampling output, 66 
Sampled spectrum, 61 
Sampling 

detector geometry, 293 
display processing and, 363-65 
function, 62 
goal, 333 

model improvement to add, 387-90 
performance loss, 389 
theory, 333-36 
Scanning systems 

configurations, 287-91 
microscanning, 291 
overscan ratio, 289, 290 
parallel, 288, 289 
parameters, 289 
serial, 288 

vertical MRT spatial integrals, 463 
Scan velocity, 462 
Scattering, 170-73 

absorption versus, 170-71 
categories of models, 171 
coefficients, 141, 171 
Mie, 172 
by particles, 171 
process, 170 
raindrops, 172 
Rayleigh, 172 
Sclera, 366 

Scotopic efficiencies, 125 
Search, 493-541 

combat simulation and war games, 529 
defined, 493 
exercises, 530-31 
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Search (cont.) 

field of regard, 510-13 
FOR, 494-95 
FOV, 494-95 

Georgia Tech Vision (GTV), 528-29 

independent, 517-18 

Mathematica code, 540-41 

multiple observers, 514-17 

neoclassical, 527-28 

parameter estimation techniques, 499-503 

parameters, 503-5 

shared knowledge, 514-17 

single sensor, 514-17 

step-stare, 526 

theory, 495-99 

time-dependent parameters, 518-27 
time-limited, 505-10 
time-unlimited, 507, 508, 514-17 
two sensors, 517-18 
Second focal point, 205 
Second-generation MRT 
FLIR example, 469 
parameters, 464 
spatial pre-filter rollup, 465 
Second principal focal length, 206 
Second principal focal point, 205 
Second principal plane, 205, 206 
Second principal point, 205-6 
Second principal surface, 205 
Sensitivity, 9 

commercial camcorders, 455 
considerations, 142-43 
detector, 278-85 
infrared imaging system, 545-49 
performance, 442-43 
resolution as conflicting parameter, 10 
resolution relationship, 443 
Sensors 

optics in, 190 
slewing, 519 
turbulence limited, 184 
Serial scan ratio, 289 
Shared information 

detection times and probabilities, 

534-40 

mean time for first observer, 535-36 


mean time to detect target, 536-38 
pdf for detection time, 539-40 
useful mathematical result, 534-35 
Shift invariance, 48, 50 
Shift-invariant discrete wavelet transform 
(SIDWT), 349-50 
Shift theorem, 29 
Short exposure time, 177 
Short-wave infrared (SWIR) region, 2 
Shot noise, 319-20, 449, 450-51 
Signal-to-noise ratio (SNR), 285 
Signum function, 1 8 
Similarity theorem, 29 
Sine function, 18, 364 
Snell’s law, 192, 198 
Solar irradiance, 136 
Solar loading, 156 
Solar reflection contribution, 159 
Solid angle, 121 
Sombrero function, 22, 23 
Sparrow criterion, 220 
Spatial coherence 
concepts, 81 
defined, 79 
length, 81, 82 

source separation and, 81, 82 
Spatial domain linear systems, 59 
Spatial exitance, 144 
Spatial eye integrals, 468 
Spatial frequency 
content, 144 
conversion, 313-15 
domain, 59 

Spatial post-filter transfer, 467 
Spatial resolution, 9, 10 
Spatial sampling, 59-62 
accurate representation, 59 
resolution and, 62-64 
Whittaker-Shannon sampling theorem, 
60, 62 

Spatiotemporal noise, 549 
Spectral emittance 
defined, 126 

of target or background, 129 
Spectral emitters, 127 
Spherical aberrations, 250-51 
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Spherical mirrors, 203-5 
Spurious response 

calculation in cycles per millimeter, 
389-90 
defined, 388 
Square detector, 112 
Standard deviation, 36, 37, 501, 502 
Star brightness, 137 
Staring systems, 287, 449, 2980 
Stellar interferometry, 110 
Step function, 1 7, 1 8 
Stephan-Boltzmann constant, 127 
Step-stare search, 526 
Steradian, 121, 122 
Stiles-Crawford correction factor, 403 
Strehl ratio, 245 

Subpixel shift estimation, 340-42 
Super-resolution image reconstruction, 
339-46 
acronym, 344 
defined, 339 

dynamic imagery baseline, 346 
error-energy reduction method, 344-45 
example and performance estimates, 
343-46 

experimental results, 345 
human perceptual, 346 
image acquisition, 340 
image reconstruction, 342-43 
as linear inverse problem, 339 
nonuniform interpolation, 343 
overview, 339 
regularized, 343 

subpixel shift estimation, 340-42 
Synthetic aperture radar (SAR), 59 
System CTF, 427, 475-80 
calculation parameters, 478 
demonstration, 478 
equation, 475-76 
noise example values, 479 
plotted at different frequencies, 480 
System intensity transfer functions (SITFs), 
11,278 

System magnification, 355, 356 
System noise bandwidth, 462 
System transfer function, 62 


T 

Tangential plane, 196 
Target acquisition 
clutter effect on, 151 
with limiting frequency approach, 
470-75 

probability in step-stare search, 526 
probability of discrimination, 496 
with target task performance metric, 
480-82 

Target Acquisition Draw Methodology 
(TADM), 529 
Target delta T, 147 
Target detection 

first observer, mean time, 535-36 
pdf for, 524 

with two observers with sensors, 
536-38 

Target models, 152 
Target radiance, 133 
Targets 

bar target representation, 145-47 
blackbody, 547 
characteristic dimension, 429 
characteristics, simulation of, 151-52 
characteristics summary, 148-50 
contrast, 429 

discimrination tasks, 149-50 
discrimination definitions, 149 
electro-optical systems, 135-41 
identification range, 1 84 
infrared, 126-35 
projected area of, 428-29 
spatial characteristics, 143-52 
spectral emittance, 129 
transfer performance, 429 
vehicle, characteristics, 148 
Target sets, 482-84 

calibration constants, 482 
parameters, 484 

Target task performance (TTP), 1, 
426-31 

application of, 390 
cut-on/cut-off frequencies, 430 
improvements prior to, 390-91 
with limiting frequency approach, 481 
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Target task performance (TTP) f cont.) 
metric development, 475 
target acquisition with, 480-82 
value reduction, 481 
Target transfer probability function 
(TTPF), 1, 146, 379 
illustrated, 473 

probability of detection determination 
with, 472 
Telescopes, 236-45 
astronomical, 243 
Cassegrain, 244-45 
field of view (FOV), 241 
Keplerian, 236, 237-39 
Newtonian, 244 
terrestrial, 243 
Temperature 

differential, geometry, 131 
as function of altitude, 165 
structure parameter, 174 
thermal detector operation, 273 
See also Minimum resolvable tempera- 
ture difference (MRT) 

Temporal coherence 
concepts, 81 
defined, 79 
length, 80 

Temporal frequency conversion, 313-15 
Temporal post-filter transfer, 466 
Terrestrial telescopes, 243 
Thermal detectors 
bolometer, 273-74 
defined, 265 

operation temperature, 273 
pyroelectric, 274-75 
response time, 273 
types of, 267 
See also Detectors 

Thermal reflection contribution, 159 
Thick lens 

diffraction-limited resolution, 258 
focal lengths, 205, 206 
modeling, 205-8 
nodal points, 207 
principal planes, 205, 206 
ray tracing through, 208 
refractive index, 207 


Thin lens 

diffraction-limited resolution, 257 
diffraction MTF, 91-96 
Fraunhofer diffraction from, 87-88 
Gauss’s equation, 201-3 
optical system diffraction PSF, 88-91 
ray-tracing rules, 193-203 
Three-dimensional noise, 455-57 
components, 456 
coordinates, 455 
estimates based on historical 
measurements, 457 
use of, 455 
See also Noise 

Time-dependent search parameters (TDSP), 
518-27 

calculation, 527, 528 
comparison of, 525 
Mathematica search code, 540-41 
search model, 518-27 
FOR search model comparison, 526 
search theory, 5 1 9-20 
Time-limited search, 505-10 

CDF comparison with delay times, 510 
CDF for, 508 
defined, 506 

pdfs comparison with delay times, 509 
probability density function for, 507 
Time-unlimited search 
CDF for, 508 
FOR, 531-34 

probability density function for, 507 
Total noise current, 452-53 
Transfer function, 55-58 
coherent, 246, 247 
defined, 55 
detector, 292 

diffraction modulation, 73 
electronics, 315 
example, 57 
incoherent, 247 

noncoherent optical (OTF), 38, 57, 
245-46 

optical modulation, 73 
phase (PTF), 57-58 
postsample blur, 67 
presample blur, 65 


Index 
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system, 59, 62 
system intensity, 278 
weighting determination, 56 
See also Modulation transfer function 
(MTF) 

Transform pairs, 30-32 
list of, 32 
size of, 32 

See also Fourier transform 
Transmission 

atmospheric, 166-68 
of atmospheric gases, 169 
high-resolution, 170 
optical, 166 
of radiation, 166 

Transverse electromagnetic (TEM) waves, 74 
Triangle function, 17, 18, 21 
Triangle orientation discrimination (TOD), 
343, 392 

TRM3 model, 391-92 
Trolands, 417-18 
Turbulence, 173-77 

bar targets imaged through, 184 
defined, 173-74 
effect on E/O systems, 176 
Turbulence MTF 
atmospheric, 177 
illustrated, 178 
short-exposure-time, 177-78 
2D MRT, 459-70 
curve, 553 
determination, 469 
illustrated, 470 

for limiting frequency approach, 474 
Two-dimensional functions, 20-22 

U 

Ultra-narrow FOV (UFOV), 254-55 
Uniformity correction, 326-27 


Union, 34 

Unresolved source, 283 
Unsharp masking, 337 


V 

Variance, 36 

Vehicle target characteristics, 148 
Vergence 
defined, 208 
examples of, 209, 210 
in finding image location, 212 
propagation, 211 
rules, 209 

surface power and, 211 
as wavefront curvature, 209 
Vertex plane, 237 
Vertical FOV (VFOV), 289 
Vignetting, 232 
Virtual images, 200, 201 
Voltage-mode detector circuits, 309, 310 


W 

War games, 529 

Wavelength dependencies, 4-6 

Wavelet-based methods, 348-50 

Wavelet transform sensor fusion, 349 

Weighting factor, 175 

Well capacities, 330 

White noise, 319 

Whittaker-Shannon sampling theorem, 
61 

Wide FOV (WFOV), 186, 217, 254 
Wien’s law, 126-27, 128 


Z 

Zeemax, 215 



